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INTRODUCTION. 


The Eeport, to which this is a preface, deals with the Census taken onDateofCensos. 
the 18th March, 1921. It was the fifth regular Census in Ajmer-Merwara and 
the fourth in Eajputana, the previous ones having been held on February 7th, 

1881; February 26th, 1891; March 1st, 1901; and March 10th, 1911. In Ajmer- 
Merwara, the first regular Census was held in 1872, which was superseded by 
the one taken in 1876, as the former was considered entirely imreliable. The 
details of the process, adopted in this Census, are set forth at len^h in the Adminis¬ 
trative Volume (Volume III of the Eeport). Being intended for the use of the 
future Superintendents, that volume is not likely to come within the view of 
the general reader; but it is necessary that some account of the Census Opera¬ 
tions should be given in this Volume. 

2. The arrangements for the Census followed the lines laid down in 1911. Aj ^ e m entsfotOte 
The first step was to prepare a General Eegister, showing every occupied ' 
village or collection of houses, as weU as the probable number of blocks in each 
inhabited site. All the States were asked on 6th December, 1919, to compile 

their portion of the register. The first was received from Alwar on the 6th 
Apnl, 1920, and the last from Mewar on the 21st July, 1920. 

The Village Eegister having been compiled, each State or District was parcelled 
out into Census Divisions. The smallest unit was a Block, which consisted 
ordinarily of 20 to 50 houses, for which one Enumerator was responsible. The 
Blocks were grouped into Circles, each of which was placed under a Supervisor. 

Four I'O sis hundred houses were generally assigned to a Supervisor. The 
Circles, again, were grouped into Charges, which, as a rule, coincided with the 
Tahsils, Nizamafs or HaJeuniats. The Charge Superintendents were responsible to 
the District Census Officer in a British District, and to the State Superintendent 
jn a State, for the entire operations at the Enumeration stage. 

3. The system of enumeration of the Eailway population was changed this Railway census, 
time to the extent that the operations were placed solely under the directions 

of the Civil Officers as part of the general Census, the Eailway Department, 
however, providing the staff of Enumerators, Supervisors, etc. In 1911, the 
Eailway authorities were themselves responsible for the census of their popula¬ 
tion. 

4. The actual enumeration was conducted mostly by an improvised agency of census Agency. 
Supervisors and Enumerators, who were drawn from the ordinary population. In 
Eajputana, 5.396 Supervisors and 66,992 Enumerators were engaged and in Ajmer- 
Merwara, 371 and 3,613 respectively. In some localities, men who could read and 

write were obtained with difficulty and, in a few cases, Census staff had to be 
introduced from other places withm the same State. A long period of training 
was necessary, before tMs unwilling staff of workers could understand the duties 
required of them. Where suitable men were available, their natural aversion 
to work without remuneration had to be overcome. 

6. It is of little or no use to send an Enumerator with a book to enumerate Eoue-NnmiHtiiig. 
the number of houses assigned to him, unless he is able to identify the particular 
houses he has to deal with. Accordingly, before commenciug the actual enumera¬ 
tion, the serial number given to it was painted on each and every house. This 
numbering of houses commenced on the 1st August, 1920, and was completed 
on the 29th December, 1920. The first State to commence t!^ work was Marwar 
and to complete it, Dholpur-Jaisahner was the last both to commence and to 
finish. Under the Code, jfche latest date for commencing this part of the 
operations was the 15th October, 1920, but some of the larger States like Marwar 
had commenced numbering even earlier. 

6. The Pre limin ary Enumeration was ordered to be commenced about the 10th PMMMiyBnmwrv 
February, 1921, and to be completed by the 1st March, 1921. This consisted 
of the Enumerator going to each of the houses in his block and writing on rough 
forms of Schedules, particulars about all the inhabitants therein. The first State, 
which began this work (on 16th December, 1920), was Mewar, bfit all the States, 
excepting Alwar, . had started it on or before the fixed date.- Ajmer-Merwara 
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was ahead of all in completing the work (on 15th January, 1921), and the last was 
Mewar whicli did not finisli it before the 12th March, 1921. The compiled 

was systematically and thoroughly checked by supervising officers, to ensure 
its accuracy and completeness. After the rough drafts of the Schedules had been 
passed as accurate, fair copies were made in the printed forms, which were care¬ 
fully compared with the drafts by the Supervisors. 

7. The final Census was taken on the 18th March, 1921, when the Enumera¬ 
tors going round each house, verified the entries already made^ in the Schedules, 
so as to make them correspond with the existing state of affairs. They struck 
out the entries for all persons, who had died or gone away since the preliminary 
enumeration, and made fresh entries for new comers and for those bom during the 
interval. Supervisors were also moving about their respective Circles, assuring 
themselves that the Enumerators were working properly. 

8. The progress made in the enumeration of the population residing in the 
tracts in which enumeration can not be done in the ordinary way, has been fully 
dealt with in paragraph 22 of Chapter I. It would suffice to state here that, as in 
1911, the Census in Ajmer-Merwara was complete in every respect. In Raj- 
putana, the area coming under the non-synchronous category was reduced to 
Kherwara Bhumat in Mewar. In the tracts situated in Banswara, Dungarpur, 
Kushalgarh, Kotra Bhmmt (Mewar), Partabgarh and Sirohi, which were treated 
as non-synchronous in 1911, the enumeration this time was held in the ordinary 
way, except that in some of them the final check was taken in the day time on the 
date of the Census. 

9. There was no change this time in the Provincial area. 

10. Allusion has been made to Fairs in paragraph 8 of Chapter III of this 
Report. The fair meriting mention here is that held at Ajmer to commemorate 
the death of the Saint famous all over India, viz., the Khwaja Sahib. It happened 
to end on the day immediately preceding the date of Census. As it attracts large 
numbers of pilgrims feom all parts in this country, special arrangements had to 
be made for the census of the pilgi^ population. A separate Census staff was 
appointed for this purpose which visited each house occupied by pilgrims and 
specially in the Khmim Mohalla, where they mainly concentrated, to make entries 
in the Schedules to be verified on the date of the final Census. To avoid double 
enumeration, special tickets were issued to such pilgrims. ' On the day of the 
Census, precautions were taken that no pilgrim escaped enumeration. The 
Dargah, where pilgrims congregate, was closed from 9 p.m. to 12 midnight. The 
census in the Bazar and other public places, which had already been divided into 
special Blocks, was then taken by the special Census staff. 


11. On the morning Mowing the Census night, the Enumerators met their 
respective Supervisors at the places already appointed and totalled up the houses 
and Iversons, males and females, in their respective books. The Supervisors 
combined them in their Circle summaries, which were despatched by the quickest 
possible route to the Charge Superintendents who, in their turn, combined them 
in Charge summaries which were despatched to Ike District or State Officers. 
From these, the totals of the States or Districts were made up and telegraphed to 
the Census C ommi ssioner for India and to the Provincial Census Superintendent. 
The unit which was the first to telegraph its totals was the Shahputa ChiefsMp* 
whose figures were received at Ajmer on the 19th March, 1921, at 4-20 p.m! 
Jaisalmer was the last in this respect. This State has no Telegraph Office jand 
the nearest Railway Station, whence the Census results could be telegraphed is 
not less than 90 miles from the capital. The despatch of the totals by tios Stete 
even mthm 7 days must therefore be taken as creditable. Rajputana is not well- 
^rved with R^ways, Post Offices and Telegraphs and the result of the Census 
had therefore m many cases to be. carried to the head-quarters by special 
messengers, some of whom were provided with motor cars, for this purpose and 
mmy otto: : in „{ dl diffioultios, tfc fioTiional 

' ^ despatclied to tlie Census Connnissioner witliin 
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process of reproducing tke entries in Scliedules onto Slips—a separate Slip being 
used for each person enumerated. Much labour ■vras saved by using slips of 
different colours radicating religion, sex, civil condition, and abbreviations 
for certain actual entries in the Schedules. 

In Eajputana, this work was done in the State Ofidces centred at five places 
and in the British District of Ajmer-Merwara in Tahsils by Patwaris, and in 
Municipal offices on the job-work system. The maximum number of the 
establishment was, Supervisors 129, Eecord-keepers 28, and Copyists 1,437 in 
Eajputana and 18, 7 and 261 respectively in Ajmer-Merwara. Bharatpur and 
Abu were the first to complete Slip-copying (30th April, 1921) and Mewar the last 
(25th June, 1921). The average number of Slips copied by a copyist varied from 
446 in Sirohi to 164 in Ajmer-Merwara. The principle adopted in Slip-copying in 
the present Census was the same as that followed in 1911. 

13. Slip-copying was followed by Sorting—^the process of arranging Slips 
under heads required for various Tables, counting the slips so arranged and enter¬ 
ing the number in the form called ‘ Sorter’s Ticket This operation was also 
performed at Central places in each State office separately. The maximum 
establishment engaged for this work (excluding clerks, etc.), was, in Eajputana, 

Sorters 786, Supervisors and their Assistants 88, Inspectors 16 and Deputy 
Superintendents 20. In Ajmer-Merwara, the correspondiag numbers were 21,3,1 
and' 1. The Sorting was first finished by Partabgarh on the 8th July, 1921, and 
last by Jaipur on the 26th November, 1921. Ajmer-Merwara completed the 
work on the 30th September, 1921. 

14. Compilation went on along side with Sorting. As soon as a Sorter had 
completed the sorting of his unit, the information contained in his ticket was 
posted into the Compilation Eegister. "When this work was finished for each 
unit of administration, total for the State or District concerned, was made. 

Partabgarh, which finished compilation on the 30th July, 1921, stood first, and 
Jaipur, which completed the work on the 31st March, 1922, was the last. The 
Deputy Superintendent of each compilation office had to send the Compilation 
Eegisters with the Pinal Tables compiled from them to the Provincial Census 
office where they were checked and the Provincial total calculated. The first 
Imperial Table sent to the Census Commissioner on the 27th September, 1921, 
was Table I and the last on the 8th May, 1922, was Table XXII. 

15. All processes connected with the Industrial Census from Slip-copying inansWaicuMM 
onwards were imdertaken in the Provincial Census Superintendent’s Office. 

16. For want of the receipt of migration figures from other Provinces, the Bepori-wtitiiig. 
writing of the first Chapter had to be put off and the second Chapter to be 

taken up first. It was sent to the Press in the last week of March, 1922. The 
writing of the Eeport was completed by the middle of October, 1922. 

17. The total expenditure of aU kinds on the Census according to Depart-costojoemsi, 
mental accounts, debitable to Imperial Funds up to the date on which the 
Census office is likely to be closed amounted, as far as could be estimated, to 

Es. 1,11,529. The incidence per head of the population works out to 2*07 pies 
against 1*87 in 1911. The increase by 0*20 pies per head, is due mainly to 
wages and prices, which went up abnormally in the interval. 

18. Before concluding this preface, I must acknowledge the assistance received a**"®*^®®®*”*** 
from various quarters, during the course of the present Census operations. In 

the work of such a gigantic nature as the Census, in which so many individuals 
(both officials and non-officials) of varied capacity and knowledge are concerned 
and where every one of them has rendered help ungrudgingly, it is invidious to 
select names for special mention.. To aff and sundry my grateful thanks are 
therefore due for their untiring efforts, which have enabled me to bring the 
operations to a successful conclusion. 

I wish here to be allowed to place on record my highest obligations to the 
Hon’ble Mr. E. B. Holland, C.S.I.,I.C.S., who, as Agent to the Governor-General, 

Eajputana, and Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara, fully supported me throu^- 
out in alt my endeavours to organize the operations, and to Mr. 3. T. Marten, 

LG.S., the Census Commissioner for India, for the patience with which he advised 
me on various important matters of detail referred to him, as well as, for his general 
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I must also express my thanks to all the Political OflBicers and Darbais for' 
their assistance throughout the operations. 

The Local Census Superintendents, appointed by Darbars in their respecti've 
States, were generally intelligent and capable officials, and all of them discharged 
their duties "with unflinching seal and energy. Among these, the names of Munsl^ 
Xanag Ram of Jaipur, Din Dayal of Dholpur, and Raghubar Dayal of Bundi; 
Lala Jai Gopal Puri of Bikaner and Pandit Ram Bhadra Ojha of ^41war require 
special notice. Their services were invaluable and their work_ thorough and accu¬ 
rate in the Enumeration stage: they took special interest in the enumeration 
of the Railway population. Rai Bahadur Munshi PiareyLal, Superintendent 
of Excise, Ajmer-Merwara, deserves credit for his work in the Enumeration 
stage. He had to work xmder very difficult conditions prevailing in the City of 
Ajmer at the time. Pandit Bishambhar Nath Kaul of Marwar, Lala Tirbhawan 
Lai of Mewar and Munshi Kanahiya Lai of Bharatpur were conspicuous both in 
the Enumeration and Tabulation stages. The first two of these had experience 
of pre-vious census work and maintained their high reputation. Their experience- 
proved to be of imm ense value in connection with the arrangement of the Railway 
Census. 

Among the Deputy Superintendents in charge of the Tabulation offices, 
Mr. S. K. Mukerji of Bikaner; Mimshis Bishambhar Dayal Bhargava of Jaipur, 
Piarey Lai of Sirohi, and Prabhu Dayal of Brmdi; and Pandit Goverdhan Lai of 
Jhalawar, may be specially mentioned for their good work. 

Among the Industrial Officers, Babu Chaturbhuj Ghelot of Marwar, Pandit 
Bisvesvar Nath of Jaipur and Pandit Purshotam Rao of Kotah, furnished valu¬ 
able notes on Cottage and other Industries, which have been profusely drawn 
upon in the Report. 

Coming to my office staff, I feel very greatly indebted to Munshi Chiranji 
Lai, Deputy Superintendent, who, as my Personal Assistant, was closely associat¬ 
ed with me in every branch of the work relating to the operations. He did good 
work as Officer-in-charge of the office. Compilation of the Industrial Census 
Statistics, was done under his personal supervision. He also helped me in proof 
reading. Much useful work was done by my Head Clerk Munshi Debi Dayal. 
His experience of the Census of 1911 proved invaluable. Especially creditable 
was the manner in which he carried out the compilation of the indices of Castes 
and Occupations, the checking of Tables and figures in the Report and proof read¬ 
ing. He proved himself to be careful, trustworthy and capable in every way. 
Munshi Jai Kishen Das, who was in the beginning employed as a clerk in my 
office, was appointed Compilation Inspector and Report derk, when the compila¬ 
tion office was established. He supervised the compilation of the Subsidiary 
Tables and read the proof of the Report very carefully. All the diagrams were 
prepared under his personal supervision. He is a capable official and was of 
invaluable help to me in every way. Of the rest, the name of Munshi Maharaj 
Harain, my second Clerk, deserves mention. In addition to his legitimate work 
as an Accountant he assisted in all the branches of the Census work and specially 
supervised the compilation of Tables.. 

In conclusion, I would express my indebtedness to the Newul Kishore Press- 
for Tprintii^ the bulk of the census forms and supplying them to various offices 

intShe. 

I have also to thank Mr. Meilde, Superintendent, Government Printing, India,, 
for the close pemonal, attention he has given to the printing of this Report. Th^ 
proofs sent by him were all excellently set up. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Distribution and Movement of the Population. 

Part 1.—Distribution of the ‘population. 

1. Paj'putavia. —In tlie Administrative nomenclature of tlie Indian Empire, Ate* dMitwiih. 
Eajputana is the name of the Great Territorial Circle, which includes 18 States, 2 
Chiefships and an Estate, viz., Law-a, as also the British District of Ajmer-Merwara, 

which for census purposes has been treated as a separate Province throughout. 

There has been” no change in the total area of Eajputana and Ajmer-Merwara. 

An area of about 6-4 sq^uare miles has, however, been leased out during the decade 
to the Government of India by the Sirohi Darbar and formed into a new census 
unit under the name of ‘ Abu District.’ 

Ajmer-Menvara .—Ajmer and Merwara, which so far used to be treated as 
two separate British districts, have been amalgamated, and form one district 
since April 1914. 

2. The scheme of Natural Divisions employed at the last census has, for 
purposes of comparison of census statistics, been adopted again this time. Kaj- 
putana is divided into three Natural Divisions, viz., the Eastern, the Southern 
and the Western. 

Eastern B-msion. —The Eastern Division comprises the States of Alwar, 
Bharatpur and Dholpur (which touch the Gangetic plams); Karauli, Jaipur, 
Kishangarh, Tonk, Bundi, the Estate of Lawa, and the Chiefship of Shahpura; 
and the States of Kotah and Jhalawar, where the country inclines upward from 
the Plaius to the Central India Plateau. Plains are the rule in this Division and 
hills, the exception. It has good soil and enjoys a sufficient and good rainfall. 

Most of the larger rivers of Eajputana run through it and it is also well served 
by roads and rauways. 

Southern Division. —The Southern Division consists of the Sisodia States of 
Mewar, Banswara, Dungarpur, Partabgarh and the Chiefship of Kushalgarh, the 
Chauhan Btate of Sirohi and the Abu district now under British Administration; 

It is more or less a net work of forest covered hiUs, enclosing in many parts, fertile 
and well-watered valleys. This Division is the chief home of Bhils. 

’Western Division .—^This tract lying to the North-West of the Aravallis, con¬ 
tains the States of Bikaner, Jaisalmer and Marwar. It is sandy, ill-watered and 
unproductive in tiie North-West and West but the conditions improve towards 

• -a ' 
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the East. The rainfall is scanty and precarious and the tract is consequently 
liable to repeated famines. 

Amer-Merimra.— In 1911 the present sub-division of Ajmer was included in 
the Eastern Division and Merwaxa sub-division m the Southern. The Province 
has, this time, been dealt with as a separate division. 

3. As the Administrative Divisions are liable to change from time to time and 
do not permit of a comparison of ^ures with the previous decade, the statistics 
in the Subsidiary Tables attached to each Chapter in this report have, as on the 
last occasion, been worked out by Natural^Divisions. The description of the 
constitution of the Administrative Divisions has therefore been dispensed 
with. 


Maaivpt _ 4. For the purposes of census, Popilation means and includes persons _enu- 

•popawtai.’ merated on the night of the census in the several areas into wHch the Provinces 
of Pajputana and Ajmer-Merwara were divided. The population ascertained on 
the night of 18th March 1921, was de facto and not de jure, i.e., it embodied pri¬ 
vate residents both permanent and temporary, the inmates of institutions and other 
establishments, the militaiy population, the vagrant population and persons 
travelling on railways who amved on the following day. Exceptions were, however, 
made in cases of persons engaged in night work. Instructions to the Enumerators 
were that, at the time of final census, they were to consider as present, all 
persons living in or taking their meals in the house, even though any of them might 
be out irrigatiag or watching in the fields or the like. The railway staff 
travelling in trains, excepting Inspectors or other Officers who were to be 
absent from their houses on duty for more than 24 hours, were to be treated as 
present at their houses. 

AnatsntfHRtti. 5. Hardly any disturbing element prevailed in Rajputana at the time of 
census this time. Even in non-synchronous areas (excluding Kherwara Bhumat in 
Mewar) of 1911, the census was taken in the ordinary way, except that in some of 
them the find count was taken during the day, only a few hours before the 
prescribed time and in one State the headmen of families were assembled at a 
fixed rend&mus, for the verification of the entries in the schedules. In Ajmer- 
Merwara the Urs Fair closed only a day prior to the census night but the arrange¬ 
ments tliat had been made before-hand, were so elaborate and complete as not to 
leave a chance of any single individual escaping enumeration. 


BdeEBScfttckitailg- 




6. The total area and, population of the Provinces and of each administra¬ 
tive unit, are printed in the Imperial Table I (Part IT of the Census Report). The 
den^ is dealt with in Subsiffiary Tables I and 11. The area, population and 
density by administrative units (Parganas, Tahsils, etc.) are given, in Provincial 
Tables I and n. 

7. The total area and population of the two Provinces taken together are 

. 131,698 square miles and 10,339,656 persons, 

as detailed on the margin. It will be observed 
that 63 per cent, of the total population of 
Rajputaha belongs to the Eastern Division, 
which is the most important of all the Divi¬ 
sions.' The Western Division, though larger in 
area-, contributes only about half of the 
population in the Eastern, Division (26 per 
cent.). The Southern Division, a hilly tract, 
m area ^d population contributing only 21 
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TBTtyiS dcftttefl. Median lines .—The Geographical distrihiition of the 
population is indicated by the location of median lines. An imaginary line is 
determined, which divides the Province so that half the population is iSToith 
of that line and half its South; similarly another imaginary line is determined 
which divides the population ec|uaUy East and West, 

Median point. —^Median j)oint is the jimction of the Median lines, dividing 
the population equally North and South, with the median line dividing it, equally 
East and West, distance of the population from the point not being considered. 
The changes in the median point reflect only the difference between the growth 
of population. Bast of the point and the growth West of it and the difference 
between the growth Noith and South of the point. Other differences in relative 
growth do not affect its location. 

Centre of area .—The centre of area is the point on which the surface of the 
Province would balance if it were a plane of uniform w^eight per unit of area. 

Centre of population. —“ The centre of pox>ulation rejiresents the centre of 
gravity of the population, if the smfface of the Province be considered as a rigid 
level plane without iveight, cajiable of sustaining the population distributed there¬ 
on, individuals being assumed to be of equal weight and the plane to he supported, 
as on a pivotal point, at its centre of gravity, the influence of each individual in 
maintaining the equilibrium of the plane, would be directly proportional to his 
distance from the pivotal point or centre of gravity. This is the point referred to 
by the term ‘ Centre of x)opulation.’ The median point, on the other hand, is 
in no sense a centre of gravity but may be described as the numerical cdntre of 
population. Extensive changes in the Geographical distribution of the popula¬ 
tion may take place wdthout affectiug the median j)oint whereas the centre of 
population responds to the slightest population change in any section of the Pro¬ 
vince.” (Page 32, XIV Census Rexiort, Volume of the United States of America.) 

Locatton, Centre of population. —This point lies in the Ajmer-Merwara 
Province (Ajmer Sub-Division), and 10 miles South-East of the Ajmer City. 
During the last decade the centre of population moved westward approxi¬ 
mately 26 miles against 16 towards South-East in the decade preceding. 

Centre of area .—This point is located in Marwar about fiffcy-five miles East 
of Jodhpuar Cily inc lining towards South and is approximately sixty miles West 
of the Centre of population of 1921. This would be the Centre of population if 
the population were distributed evenly. 

Median point. —^In 1921 the median point was located in Kishangarh, thirty- 
three miles Bast-South-East of the City of Ajmer. The foUowdng table shows its 
approximate location with reference to certain important places since 1901:— 


Year. 

Apj^oxizxiate location. 

1901 . . •. 

In Jaipur territory 46 miles South-West of the Jaipur City. 

1911 . . 

On the boundary line separating Ajmer from Kishangarh, 17 miles 


East-North-East of the Ajmer City, 

1921 

In Kishangarh 33 miles East-South-East of the Ajmer City. 


Compadhg the movement of the median point of 1921 since 1911, with that o^ 
the centre of population, it wiU he noted that both of them have moved in different 
directions, the former 18 miles towards South-East, while the latter 26 miles due 
West. These opposite movements bring out strikingly the difference between the 
significance of the centre of population and that of the median point. The cal¬ 
culations to determine these points having been made on different bases, the resull® 
are hot comparable. The median point in 1911 was situated. 26 miles Souths 
East of the centre of population of that year, while this time the distance has 
increased to 32 miles. The centres of population and the median points have not 
travelled beyond a radius of nearly 20 miles from the Kishangarh State which 
adjoins Ajmer-Merwara, a British District. 
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9. The diagram below ediibite the relatiou between area and population 
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both in 1921 and 1911, in Ajmer-Merwara and the three Divisions in which liaj- 
pntana is divided naturally. 

Each diamond represents 2 per cent, of the total area or population. The 
unique feature, which at once attracts the eye, is that the Western Division stands 
in inverse relation to its two sister Divisions and Ajmer-Merwara in rc,spect of area 
and population. There is, however, a great similarity in relation botwoon Ajiuor- 
Merwara and Eastern Division. 

10. In re.spect of area, the two Provinces taken 
together, stand sixth amongst the Provinces in India 
(including Indian States) with only Burma, Bombay, 
Madras, the Punjab and Baluchistan above them. 
Taking separately, Eajputana stands seventh and 
Ajmer-Merwara last but two (Coorg and Delhi). The 
position of Ajmer-Merwara among the British Provinces 
is thirteenth, whilst amongst States and Agencies, 
Eajputana stands first. The Western Division alone 
is a little more than one-third of the Central India 
Agency, exoludiug G-walior and the Eastern falls short 
of the area covered by the Punjab States by only 884 
square miles. 
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11. The area of the European and the other Countries of the World, approach¬ 
ing that of Eajputana and Ajmer-Merwara, jointly, 
is given on the margin. Eajputana including Ajmer- 
Merwara, is larger than Pioland, Norway, Italy, Enmania, 
New Zealand and Transvaal. The Western Division 
(74,340 square miles) is more than one-quarter as 
lar^ as En^ahd and Wales (58,344 square miles) ~the 
Eastern, larger than either Austria, Scotland, Ireland, 

‘ Portugal, Hungary, Natal, Tasmania or Ceylon, The 
tehem Division, which is the smallest of all, is larger 
than Belgium, Switzerland,,Holland, and Egypt. Mar- 
waf, the largest State in the Western Division, with 
34,983 . sqnarq milos, is larger than Scotland or Ireland 
T '• 1 : smaller, than. Natal. Then come 

' i X? and, 16,002 square miles, respectively. 

’ (12,682), Belgium 

■ :, ’,3S"'W.iwx,ji -"r. . . 
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12. The diagram below compares the popiilatiou o£ Rajputana aud its Natural 
Divisions and Ajmer-Merwara Avith that of certain other Provinces m India and Sthe?pt^‘?es®Sfi^. 


P0P3UT10N'{000s-Oailtit^d) OF RAJPUlAiUi AJJfEfi-USRWAJU, A}ID KATUfiAL DIVISIONS,COMPARED WITH CERTAIN OTHER PROVINCES AIJD COUNTRlEa 


f 



GEEltOT. 

UHITBD PS0VIHCS3. 
fSADHAS. 

FEAHCE. 

EIHiR & C^SEA. 
ENGLAia) A VALES. 
BOIEBAT. 

FDEJAB. 

C^. ftBXSAB. 
HTnSBABAZ) state. 
Raj p tttana. 

EONOABt. 

AIISIBIA. 

CSSTSAL UDIA. 
POBTUGAL. 

SVEDEH. 

Bast am ItHrAslpn. 

BCOTLIHJL 

tbelahd; 

!£RAViBCOBZ BTATB. 
GVALIDB. 

HORVAV; 

vestero DiVlAlQXLi 
BARODA SIAII^.' 
SoutAero mri'dlon. 
AJasr-Kanrara, 
inELHl. 



Countries outside India. The population in Rajputana is less than in Germany, 

France and England and Wales (Europe) and in the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, Madias, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, the Punjab, the Central Provinces and 
Berar and Hyderabad (Deccan) in India. It is however more numerous than in 
Hungary, Austria, Portugal and Sweden, in Europe; and in Central India exclud¬ 
ing Gwalior. The Eastern Division is larger than either Ireland, Scotland or 
Norway in respect of population. 

13. The aggregate area of Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara is 131,698 square Dei>siteoi#opBi»aon. 
miles (Rajputana 128,987 and Ajmer-Merwara 2,711). The total population on 

the date of census wus 10,339,655 (Rajputana 9,844,384 and Ajmer-Merwara 
495,271). Assuming the population to be evenly distributed over the entire area, 
each square mile would have been occupied by 79 persons (or by 76 in Rajputana 
and 183 in Ajmer-Merwara). 

14. Proviticial .—The increase or decrease in the density of population at vassaoMiuaeMity. 
each successive census, is shoum in the table below and in the diagram 

overleaf; 


Census Years. 

Rajputaita. 

A.TMT?.Tt.-MurP.WATt.A, 

Persons 
per square 
mile. 

Acres per 
inhabitant. 

Proximity 
in yards' 

Persons 
per square 
mile. 

Acres per 
inhabitant. 

Proximity 
in yards. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 , 

1881 


80 

8-2 . 

211 

170 

3-8 

146 

1891 


96 

6-7 

193 

200 

3-2 

134 

1901 


76 

8-3 

217 

176 

3-6 

143 

1911 


82 

•7-8 

208 

185 

3-5 

139 

1921 


76 

8-4 

217 

183 i 

3-6 

140 


Columns 4 and 7 of the table and the diagram above referred to, signify the 
distance which would separate each individual person from Ms nearest neighbonr, 
if all were distributed at equal distances ovm the whole surface of the Provinces. 
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Provinces and Natiml Divisions.—The mean density per square mile 

of Eajputana and Ajmei-Merwara, is 
76 and 183 respectively. Comparative 
figures for the Natural Divisions for the 
last three censuses are given on the margin. 

The decade shows a loss in every Division 
excepting the Southern. The increase of 
6 persons to a mile in Rajputana in 1911, 
has been equipoised by the decrease during 
the decade under review. Ajmer-Merwara, 
where the density has been steadily in¬ 
creasing, shows the minimum loss this time. 

15. The diagram below compares the density in Rajputana and Ajmer-Mervv’ara 
with certain Provinces and States in India according to the information supplied coontriM ontsiie 

o i 1 Xndia, 

DSHSXJT OF PCrTrLATIOlI IR PilJPUTiRA COl^PAllBD \VITH CSRTAIIJ OTHSH PfSoVfB'C^ 


I Mean density per square 
Provinces | mile, 

and Natural I 


Divisions. 

1921. 

1911. 

1001. 

Rajputana 

! 76 

i 

S-2 i 

1 

i 76 

Eastern Division 

147 

102 j 

\ m 

Southern Division . 

lOS 

100 1 

\ so 

Western Division . 

35 

3S ' 

35 

Ajmer-Merwara 

m 

1S5 1 

1 m 

Rajputana and 

Ajmer-Merwara 

79 

84! 

\ 78 

[ 



Note,—C orrect figures for the Delhi Province as nov/ settled aro S22 and not 593 as indicated by the diagram, Delhi thus cometjto the top. 

by the Superintendents concerned and with Coimtries outside it. Amongst those 
represented on the diagram, Rajputana has the lowest density, excepting Sweden 
and Norway. Ajmer-ferwara is fifth among the British Prmunces, seventh 
amon|[st States and British Provdnees in India and twelfth if foreign Countries are 
also included. Rajputana and the Southern and the Western Divisions, are 
uniformly placed in as much as they occupy the ninth place among the British 
Provinces and thirteenth amongst the States and British Provinces together. 

Their position is higher than that of Sweden (34) and Norway (22). The Eastern 
Division has a larger density than that of Bombay, Central Provinces and Berar, 

Gwalior State and Central India. 

16. The diagram overleaf exhibits the density per square mile by Natural 
Divisions, States or Districts compared with the average density of the Provinces 
combined.^ The density for the Provinces combined is 79 and is represented 
by the thick black line on the diagram. 

^ The Eastern Division, as a whole, is the most thickly populated tract in 
Rajputana, showing a density nearly double the provincial average. All - 
component States over-run the line of the provincial average in this Division. 

_ in order comes the Southern Division, which too follows the Eastern 
Division in exceeding the provincial average by 37 per cent. Of the component 
States, Partabgarh falls behind the average line and the rest like ^ose of the 
Eastern Division run over it. Abu is the thickest in population in the Division 
as also in the whole of the two Provinces, The Western Division, though largest 
in area, is _ unfortunately the thinnest in population^ and none of the States 
coiaprised in this Division come up even half way to the ?i.verage line, Marwax 
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VARIATIONS IN DENSITY BY STATES AND DISTRICTS. 
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17. The inset map beloiv exhibits the actual variations in density in vnriaaons fn jenaity 

by States and 
Districts. 


Yariatlons hy Sluten aTtd Didrirfs in densiiy, 1911. 



States and Districts. The density has fallen in the Natural Divisions as well 
as in each and every State excepting the Southern Division (Abu excepted) and 
the Shahpura Chiefship in the Eastern Division. 

18. The map on the opposite page exhibits the density of population in States inter-rdaaonsiietwsen 
and Districts in the two Provinces, as also the distribution of rainfall. The den- 
sity of population can be considered from more stand-points than one, viz., (i)®"®'®*®- 
rainfall, (2) cultivable area and (3) irrigated area. ■ 

Sajputana .—The discussion of density would .be much more interesting and 
intelligible, if the States were taken by Natural Divisions. Taking the Divisions 
in the order of their density, the Eastern consisting of 12 States comes first. 


Eastern Dwsmii.—The statement on the 



Position accoedinq to 

Density 

PER SQUAEE 
Tvm.T8 ON 

alphaheticafiy. 

Bain- 

falh 

Cuiti- 

vable 

area. 

Irri¬ 

gated 

area. 

Area 

under 

food 

cropa 

Toal 

area. 

area. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 7 

1. Alwar . 

4 

5 

3 

7 

2 3 

2. Bharatpur 

6 

1 

2 

3 

1 8 

3. Bundi . 

7 

7 

4 

5 

12 6 

4. Pholpur 

2 

2 

7 

10 

3 4 

5. Jaipur , 

10 

•*. 



4 ... 

6« Jh^awar ^ 

1 1 

4 

8 

6 

6 7 

7. Karauli ^ 


8 

6 


10 2 

8, Blishaiigarh , 

11 

9 

1 

8 

11 1 

9. Kotah , 

3 

3 

9 

4 

9 - 8 

10, Lawa . 

12 

6 

6 

2 

6 9 

11. Shahpura 

9 


[ ... 

1 

7 ... 

12. Touk , 

8 

-" 1 

i - i 

... 

8 ... 


allottuig^ ranic ia ootilmn 5, precedence lias lieen 
given to tliat xinit which had greater area under wheat, badey 
and ^aiz© cultivation; 


margin gives the position of the 
States according to the various 
factors which are believed to 
influence the density*. Bharatpur, 
having the highest density, stands 
sixth in respect of rainfall and 
density per square mile on culti¬ 
vable area and first, second and 
third respectively in cultivable and 
irrigated areas and area under 
food-stuffs. Alwar, second in den¬ 
sity, is third both in irrigated 
area and in density per square 
mile on cultivable area, fourth 
in rainfall and fifth in respect 
of cultivable area and seventh 
with regard to area under food 
crops. Dholpur, third in den¬ 
sity, occupies the second position 
in respect of rainfall and culti¬ 
vable area, fourth and seventh 
respectively in regard to density 
per square mile on cultivable area 
and irrigated area and tenth in 


0 
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CHAPTER I.—^DISTRIBUTION 


and movement of the population. 


ttod botl in respect of rainfall and dultivable area, fonrtj in ti.at of area 
ier food crops md eighth and ninth respectively in regard to density on (mltiv- 
S and irriUed area. Karauli, tenth in density, rises gim i.a ly to ninth 
ml in area tmder food crops, eighth in cultivable area and fittb both ni i^infa 1 
Ind irrigated area tilHt reaches to second in density of population on cultivable 
area. Kishangarh, though last but one in density, occupies the first position 
in resuect of both the irrigated area and density on cultivable ai:ca eighth 
and ninth respectivelv in that of area under food crops and (oiltivable 
area and is eleveidh in rainfall. Bundi, last m density, is fourth m 
irri<^ated area, fifth both in area under food crops and density on (;ulliiva,blc area 
ancf seventh each in rainfall and cultivable area. Agricultural stidistu^s to ivork 
oiit these relations in respect of Jaipur, Shahpura (partly) and .lonk are not' 
available. Their absence, however, should not aliect seriously the general (con¬ 
clusions which might be drawn from the aspects sliowii by the other Sl.ates in this 
Division. 


Soutlmn Division .—^The agricultural figures for the importauf. Sfntes in thi>s 
Division are not available, the discussion is therefore limited fio deusil.y and rain¬ 
fall alone. This Division, as already stated, is, nuu'e or less, a tliicck net work 
of forest clad hills, enclosing fertile and well-watered valleys and table-lands. 
Abu, being a hilly station, shows the highest rainfall ((lO-'iO) as well iis tlu'. higlicst 
density (601). Dungarpur is second in density but fifth in rainfall; and Ihuiswava, 
third in the former, is second in the latter. Mewar stands fouvih and sixth vesjiec- 
tiveiy in these respects, while Sirolii is fifth. a.iHl seventh. Knslialgai-li is third in 
rainfall but as low as sixth in density, while Pa.rtabga,rh is foniih in Ihe latter and 
seventh and last in the former. 


Western Division .—The position of this Division is similar to that of the 
Southem Division in regard to the incompleteness of its ngrieidfiural stiitistie.s. 
Jaisalmer is the last in density and rainfall alike, both in this Division as well 
as in entire Ifajputana. Bikaner and Marwar hold inverse position.^ to each other 
in density and rainfall. 


The above discussion will show that any of the factors - rainfall, cultivable nr 
irrigated area or area under food crops—taken singly is apt to be a misleading tost 
of density. It is a well-known economical maxim that p(,)pnlatloii contors round 
fertile tracts. Unless any particular cause prevents it, the best lands of a village 
are those sitoated near the village site. It is a matter of common expevioncui that 
hamlets ^ring up with improvement of soil, by irrigation or othorwist^, should such 
lands happen to be far away from the village proper. Ifortility of soil is tlierofoi'e 
the first elranent which affects density. 


^ The (iensest State in Kajputana (Abu of course excepted), is Bharatpur due 
to its having the larg^t quantity of cultivable area, which is also well-protected 
by urigaticm from vari<jus sources and to having an ample area imclor food gniins. 
The normal ra^all, though less than that in five other States, is well-distributed 
and -^ely. Two faiitors, viz., cultivable area andrainfall tliough better in Dhol- 
pur, do not prevent Alwar from surpassing it in density, because the latter has a 
larger area^under irrigation which means protection against bad years. The nor- 
m^ rainfaH ,m Banswara, Eu^algarh and Jhalawar Is 37‘66, 34’«(5 and 35‘83 
mehes and <^c^^ that ni the three States, .wa., Alwar, Bharatpur and Dliolpur, 
• The reason for this is found 

^ Bauswara and Jhalawar are hilly tracts, and some of 

militate against the growth 
fliA wr the Western; Division is (luite in hamony ivith 

cultiWid\¥^?'%v’^^^i leetrioted .irrigation and paucity of 

uwiduoW’d<>n«(ifv fl ^ ^ factors 

fertile soil, absence of 

^ Ms good. 

to 1911,, is out of 
. ^ required, are not 

^ the rural areas only, that 




INTEE-P.ELATI02TS BETWEEN DENSITY, EAINEALL AND DENSITY ON UULTIVABLE 11 

abea, etc. 


Units. 

f 

Density per 
square mile. 

j 

1921. ! 1911. 

1 

Variation.^. 

E’fral area. 

! 



Ajmerlitirnrari area. 

106 i 

120 

—14 

Ajmer Tahsil . 

120 1 

136 

—16 

Kekri Istimrari area. 

109 

116 

— 7 

Beawar Talisil 

158 

172 

—14 

Todgarh Tahsil . ; 

137 

136 

4- 1 : 

Urban area. 




Ajmer City . . | 

0,677 

3,193 

4-3,484 

Beawar Tovm . 

7,086 

8,143 

—157 

JCasirahad Town 

2,285 1 

2,342 

—57 

Dooli Tov/n . , i 

3,474 j 

5,205 

—1,731 

Kekri Town . . i 

8,140 

8,466 

—326 


for tie urban being left to be taken up 
in its proper place in Chapter II. Ex¬ 
cepting the Todgarh Tahsil, there has 
been a fall in density in every one of the 
rural sub-units. Beawar Ta]i.sil main¬ 
tains the first place and Todgarh follows 
with 137 against 136 in 1911. Ajmer 
Tahsil occupies the third iilace with 
120 against 136 and the two Istininiri 
areas stand fourth and fifth, proving 
the dictum, that density is always lower 
in the Royatwan areas than in those 
under Mauzaivar Settlement. In the 


[sfinimri areas of Ajmer-Merwara where Eo^afirari system prevails, cultivators 
have no permanent interest in land, and can be evicted at the will of the Isiim- 
mrdars. The rents, there, are also high and no attention is paid to the im¬ 
provement of land. The Jagif area in the Ajmer Sub-diiasion is about 213 
square miles and its present population—^29,134. The density on the basis of 
these figures works out to 137 per s(juare mile. In these villages, the cultivator.s 
have nearly the same rights and privileges as those in the Crown villages, and 
although the rents levied are a little higher, the density far surpasses that in 
the Istimmti area. These facts suggest that permanent rights in the agricul¬ 
tural land have some correlation with density. 



Demily and cultivated area.- 


Ajmer-Merwam. 
Ajmer (including Ja<jir 
villages) TaliaiL 
Beawar Talisil . 
Todgarh Talisil 
(Density on total area 
132). 

Total 


ation to cultivated area, etc 
irgin may be defined so that 


.—There are three kinds of tenures in Ajmer- 
Merwara, (I) Khaim, 
["' ” ! I (2) Jfi£/Aand(3)/sftWur. 

i AnEA -1 Maumwar settlement and 

..—_j--complete land records 

Cuiti- irri- are maintained for them, 
mi?^ -wted The IstinwaH areas pay 

__^_Jama at a quit-rent, per- 

I manently fixed and do 

95 i 216 280 1,070 preserve such records 

svstematicaUy. The dis- 

34 534 366 1,475 “ • • , i • . -n 

15 : 796 1,251 2,919 cussiou m this part will, 

1 therefore, be confined to 

144 ! 315 366 1,361 areas falling under the 

i _[___ first tu'o heads. Before 

discussing the density in 
., the revenue terms used in the table in the 
the figures could be easily understood by the 


Total 

AEEA. 

Culti¬ 

vable 

ahea. 

Giioss 

culti¬ 

vated 

AEEA. 

r— 

■ i DESSITY l‘EE SQUAEE 

Gated, 

'.in.* ; MILEOl^ 

AHEA- ' 

! 

Sq. 

miles. 

Sq. 

miles. 

Sq. 

miles. 

c, Gulti- 

“* **^^’ area. 

Gross 

culti¬ 

vated 

area. 

Irri¬ 

gated 

area. 

851 

473 

364 

1 

95 1 216 

280 

1,075 

318 

320 

94 
; 55 

137 

35 

34 534 

15 : 796 

1 

366 

1,231 

1,475 

2,919 

1,489 

622 

536 

1 

144 1 315 

i 

366 

1,361 


‘ GuIMvaUe area ’ means and includes the area actually cultivated, as well 
as that capable of being brought under cultivation. 

‘ Gross cultivated area ’ means total area cxilthated during the year, including 
the area brought under cultivation even more than once. 

‘ Irrigated area" means the area which actually receives water by irrigation 
from wells, tanks, etc., but does not include that lying in the bed of tanks and 
open to cultivation only when emerging from waW. 

With 183 persons to every square mile on the total area of the Province, there 
are 136 persons on the area excluding Towns and Istimrari Estates ; while the 
density on the total cultivable area of the Province {vide Subddiary Table 1} 
represents 386 persons and that on the cla^s of area under discussion here—316. 
The gross cultivated and irrigated areas support 365 1^369 persons res¬ 

pectively. 

. ^ • , 0-2 
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CHAPTER 1.—^DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OE THE POPULATION. 


JDistribation of popu¬ 
lation classified 
according to density. 


Under 150. 


150 to 300. 


450 and over. 


Province and 
N^atural Division. 


3 Num- 

bevof Area. 
States. 

sands. 


Popa> 

T'*' borot Ami. I 
Slates. 


10lau 6,07S 
13,791 1,403 
18,993 2,042 
74,340| 2,570 


d 21SS7\ 

4 21,857 3,700 


19. Tie table on tbe margin gives the distribution of tbo population olassillcd 
___ _ __ acc().r(lii.ig to don- 

^ States with a popeiation per square mile sit)^ by 1 .l oviilcOiS 

_ and iNiiitiiral 

Under 160. I 160 to 300. I 460and over. l^'VlsioilS. llio 
__ __J _ I _ only Hint With 

Province and I | doilSlty of 

N^fttural Division. Popii- Popa> | Popu- d/jO iUld ()V(U’ 

Num. ^ Num. tilO lll.nhost 

her of Area. . . berof Area. . . l)orof Avon, * •! . ’*^ 1 . 

.a. i's. 

sands. sands. .saiii Is. t JIM ■ (W 11 OH 111 M | u 

j Hoiil.lioni Divi- 

„ ~ I j Hioji iuid i(; in tlio 

RajptiUinu . 17 107,lU 0,076 d 21,857 3,700 1 (i 4 'I lie/,,r Al... 

Eastern Division . 8 13,791 1,403 4 21,867 3,700 ... '. yiHMK.Ii OJ A/iU, 

SonthemDivision. 6 18,993 2,042 . 1 (/ ‘.|. IxMlifr ;|, J|i|| 

Western Division . 3 74,340 2,570 . t./b... iH . I i 

Ajmer-Memara . ... ... ... i 2,711 495 ... ... rib.lMOII, biKi ll(i;l,(|, ■ 

_ I I I (]II.‘U.‘l,orH of I,ho 

tration and a panitariim for soldiers, has naturiilly tlio thblvnl, IlIuiHif.'y 
The four States giving the next lower demity - betwcon'j.'ll» .-ukI :{oo lit» •ill in 1 ho 
Eastern Division. These are Alwar, Bharatpnr, J^liolimr im(lJi,,in,ir On I’l.o' 
otli«r hand a tta thTM States in the Western lave the hl.iL.wt, ,|,„h - 

tion of all the amts of the Piomce. The State with (ho lo,v<rt ,lo.iai(;v i, tim 
Southern Di™n is P^ab^h (7(1) and that m tlio Husteni liiuid i (.si) 'I'h!; 

State_wi^ the highest density in the Province after Abu ((ioi) |{h.,r-itnnr 
m m the Eastern Dip^n and that with the lowest Jaimhnor (.| i„ Ij,' VV,*n 
Jaisahner is almost entirely a sandy waste, forming a part of wliat is known ai iho 
Great Indian Desert and where, in the words of the (hwetteer ‘ Ihom am no t-rons 
and the people wholly live on milk in its various forms.’ Takiiu^ tliiw Klslo ns 
starting point and proceedmg towards East, it is found that the' popid tion bm n‘i s 
thicker and thicker m proportion to the .luantity of ai d ava la r o? 
cultivation and of that protected with irrigation iill loi 

tte densilv is ut its higheV duotX teXZ i 
teuteea of irx^ation, Dungarpun and 


Bajpiitana . 
Eastern Division , 
Sonthem Division. 
Western Division . 
Ajmer-Merwara . 


tration and a 


Part IZ^Movemenf of the PopulaHon. 


20 . This part of the Chanter dfials hb-i+L +i,„ , ■ j- 

since 1881, when the flirt legi oemns wae tato Sm T ‘ 
m the population, are oontemed in the ImuMial Tai.lo it ^ J "'“1)'“'^' 
for Parganas and Tahsils ie to be foZ She PrSpf 1 
figures ™ toher fllnstrated by the foUowing SnhSyS” 

Byhsodwry Table III ,—^Variation in mln-n.- d i . * 

Subsidiary Table IF.—vSion in ^ 

Subsidwry Table F.—Comparison with population. 

. ^ 8ubmia4 Table FL-vSfo?W Btotics. 

to density. ' ^ 

, : disSion of age l>»n cnploycd in the 

of on-tho inh 

: though Bh^atpurand.Jaip^ to that ymr is 

of their respective subjectesohie time prior to 1881 * ouunfc 

figmes are not available, is also= saif t^Wk W wliioli 

1866 hat the fest regular Census was conducted' in ^la^o i^fBuor-Merwaru in 

regarded oTOig^to the imreliabiUty of its fiffu^^ too was dis- 

:y . ^.tp^held^ had 

iani^ taken evei:y tenth 





ENUMBEATION OE NON-SYNCHRONOUS AREAS AND CHANGES IN AREAS AT 13 

VARIOUS CENSUSES. 


accumulated experience of the past. It would not therefore be wrong to say 
that each census was more or less advanced in point of accuracy of registration. 

22. A brief description, of enumeration in non-synchronous areas, may Enumeiaiioninnon- 
be found interesting. In 1881 in the Province of Rajputana the Bhil tracts 

in the States comprised in the Southern Division, viz., Banswara, Dungarpur, 

Kushalgarh, Mewar, Partabgarh and Sirohi, were treated as non-synchronous. 

Owing to the pronounced repugnance of the people leading in some instances to 
disturbances of the peace, no regular Census could be taken in the above tracts 
and only a guess at the populatiou was made by roughly estimating the houses 
and by allowing an average of four persons to each house. At every successive Cen¬ 
sus since 1881, an attempt has been made to reduce this class of area. In the Cen¬ 
sus of 1891 slight progress was made in eliminating the factor of irregular enumera¬ 
tion, in as much as the tracts lying in Banswara and Partabgarh were enumerated 
ill a more orthodox way but the population figures of the rest of the areas were 
again an approximation, based on the same system as before. In Dungarpur 
the same population figm’es of Bhils and Grassias were put down as were estimated 
in 1881. In 1901 instead of merely guessing at the population as in 1891 an 
attempt was made to enumerate the Bhil and Grassia tracts actually. To attain 
the object, -the people were mustered by the headmen of the villages at certain 
centres and counted, details about the absentees being furnished by them. In 
1911, houses were actually numbered in these tracts in Banswara, Dungarpur, 

Kushalgarh and Partabgarh and the enumeration done in the ordinary method, 
only the final check was done on the morning of the Census day, viz., the 10th 
March 1911. In Mewar and Sirohi a list of houses was prepared from the informa¬ 
tion given by the headmen, which was checked with the record of houses kept by 
the Darbars for revenue purposes. The Census was taken by summoning the head¬ 
man of every house to a convenient spot, shortly before the Census and by making 
them give all the necessary information about the members of their household. 

This time, of course, the only tract left for non-synchronous enumeration, 
was the Bhil tract in the Kherwara Bhimat in Mewar. In Banswara, Dungarpur, 

Kushalgarh, Partabgarh, Sirohi and Kotra Bhnmit in Mewar, the tracts in 
question were censused in the ordinary way with the exception that the final 
verification was made during the day time. In the Sirohi State the final check 
was made by collecting the headmen of each village to the house of its respective 
Patel, instead of by house to house visitation. 

23. The table on the margin gives the area of Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara ohanBes in area at 

^, -I . 1 /'< rrn t A • various Censusea. 

as it stood at each Census. The area of Ajmer- 
Merwara has undergone no change since 1881. In 
Rajputana the area of 1891 fell short of that of 1881 
by 2,334 square miles but no satisfactory explanation 
for this decrease is forthcoming. There is, however, 
a hint in the Report of 1881 that survey operations 
were then in progress and only approximate figures 
of area were given in the Census Report. The increase 



Eaj- 

Ajmer- 


piitana. 

Morwara. 

1881 

120,760 

2,711 

1891 

127,416 

2,711 

1901 

127,541 

2,711 

1911 

128,987 

2,711 

1021 , 1 

128,987 

2,711 


of 126 square miles in 1901, was due to the recalculation of areas in the ofhce of 
the Surveyor General, owing to the discovery of large differences in the areas of 
the States of Bikaner, Alwar and Dholpur, as obtained from their revenue records. 

The addition again of 1,446 square miles to the area of Rajputana in 1911, was 
due to the transfer to Rajputana (1) of the villages of Ratakhera and Babalwas 
(4 square miles) from the Punjab to the Bikaner State, (2) of 3 square miles from 
Idar State to Mewar as a result of boundary settlement and (3) of the Pargmas 
of Chhabra, Pirawa and Sironj belonging to Tonk with an area of 1,439 square 
miles, from the Central India Agency. 

24. Rajputana .—The increase in the population in the decade 1881-1891 

was due more to improved method of enumer- " 
ation than to natural causes. The decade 
was also not visited by any epidemic, except¬ 
ing cholera in 1887 and small-pox in 1886, 
in some parts of the Province but it did not 
bring about any unusual thinning of the 
population and famine too was absent from 
the land. * 




Increase or 

. Annual 

Year. 

Population. 

deoreosej 
pet cent. 

rate of 
increase. 

1881 , 

10,102,105 


... 

1891 . 

12,171,749 

-h20-6 

+2-06 

1901 . 

9,863,366 

-20‘6 

-2-06 

1911 . 

10,630,432 

6-9 

+1-09 

1921 , 

9,844,384 

— 6-5 

_0-06 


ligmoa ofbUo populatiou are the adjusted oue.^' 
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CHAPTER L—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


TKe decrease in the succeeding decade was largely due to a succession of 
unfavourable seasons caused by the deficiency as well as the unequal distribution 
of rainfall in certain units. The unfavourable seasons commenced from the very 
beginning of the decade but the climax was reached in 1899, Avith the early stoppage 
oflihe rains, which practically ceased towar^ the end of July bringing the Pro¬ 
vince face to face with famine, unparalleled in severity ever since 1868-69. ^ The 
decade was also unhappily mai‘ked by outbreaks of epideimc diseases of no ordinary 
virulence, the most unhealthy years being those of scarcity. 

The decade ending with 1911 was not so bad as the one preceding it. It 
would have been more favourable to increase in pojDulation, had it not been accom¬ 
panied by plague of a more or less severe type, practically throughout the Pro¬ 
vince and visited by an outbreak of cholera in an epidemic form and by infant 
mortality due to small-pox in scattered parts during 1905 and 1900. Neither 
was the Province totally free from famine nor from agricultural conditions un¬ 
favourable to a high birth-rate. To summarise—the first decade had the most 
brilliant record, the second the most gloomy, and the third only fair, showing 
an increase of 6-9 per cent. only. The present decade shows almost the same 
per centage of decrease, by which the population had increased in 1911. The 
oscillations in the population of the Province Avith almost mathematical exacti¬ 
tude, decade to decade, tend to remind one of the phenomena of Nature, that 
events are repeated at intervals so as to keep things at par. 

iVaitwi! The table on the margin shows the yariiitions per thou¬ 

sand of the population in the i’rovinco and 
its Natimal Divisions, as they occurred from 
decade to decade since 1881. 

The Province as a whole showed a rise 
in the first and third dccadc.s though it was 
much lower in the latter than in tlic former, 
and a fall in the second and the fourth, the 
decline in the fourth being nearly equal to 
the rise in the third decade. C’ompa,rod witJr 
1881, the net loss of population to bhe Pro¬ 
vince is only 26 per millc. 

Among the Divisions, the Western and the Eastern hate shown an inclina¬ 
tion of following the footsteps of the Province. , Comjjared with 1881, tht' Western 
Division shows an aggregate gain of 82 per millo, while the Eastern a sad not loss 
of 109, which is as high as four times tW of the Province itself. The Kouthern 
Division like all others displayed a splendid rise in the first decade but' the fall 
in the Second was equally gloomy. After this it has continually showed a 
rise. 


Decades. 

Vabiation per thousand op 

POPULATION. 

1 

'S' 

Eastern 

Division. 

Soutliem 

Division. 

0 g 

1*1 

OT ••-1 

1881-1891 

4-206 

+91 

+237 

+464 

1891-1901 

—205 

—101 

—404 

—254 

1901-1911 

+ 69 

+ 6 

+ 260 

- 1 - 98 

1911-1921 

— 65 

— 97 

+ 81 

— 98 


Aymer-Mwwm.—The conditions prevailing here arc homogeneous to those 
of Rajputana, in so far as the result of the whole period is concerned but the gains 
in 1881-1891 and 1901*1911, after counterbalancing the losses in the other two 
dqcades, give a net gain of 75 per mille tb'the Province. 


The alternative method of pursuing the discussion is to suppose the popula* 
tion of each Province and Natural Division in 1881 to be 1,000'and to then see 
what variations are indicated in relation to it in every subsequent decade. 

The diagram on the opposite page gives a bea utiful and concise description of 
.Aw KTafiinttli TQ&l IQQI - I “IttAI I lAl t • i • .ffVnY ' “j these , variations. The actual 


..■. DifSsion a: . [ ■ - ■\ figur^ represented by the chart 

, 1 , 000 J 1,206 07 i 5 1,042 ^16 givep in the luar^ual 1 able 

EasteniDiyision . 1,000 . 1,091 osi 086 880 motile Convenience of an iii- 

Soutiiem pirisioA ., 1,000 1,234 J 810 1,023 1,099' quisitive TCader. The figures as 

^ Westem.Diyito . 1,000 1,464 1,092 1,200 1,071.. “l j UgUies, as 

. : 1,000 1,177 1,036 1,089 , :lo 76 : “6 oxpected, are only near 

- ' r -- v V- , ' ' i y - ■-'4^. V j Si - J ^P^^Q^irnation. The progress 

; :■ ^ade >y the first decade was bright all round but in the second, though AiW* 

'result on the 'whole was not 
;;: ^d;the ^pu%ern:Myisiqn; w^^ The third decade 

;:;;. r;bJqfi^^es|mty.anaif %.Ea|fcem the credit 

y ir,/:r^ffl.yed:p,,;^e first decade coftdd’hayerb'eeh earnedby fhis as weli. The decade 


J^djpfitana , 
Eastetii Division • 
Southern Division 
Westeni Divisidn , 
Ajfh^^Meiwira * 
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- VARl^T^ON PER lOQOOF ThE. POPULATION \N PROVmCESAND- • 



under review lias shown the worst account so far as the Province of Eajputana as a 
whole is ooncernedj though, excepting the Eastern Division, the others are not 
below par. 

26. (a) Rajputam .—Famine was unknown in the decade throughout the| 
Province, excepting in Dholpur, Karauli and Kishangarh, where it made its 
appearance in 1913-14 and 1918-19 respectively,, but the relief measures taken 
in time prevented serious distmhance in the agricultural operations. There 
was, however, no year which did not see one or more of the States involved in 
scarcity either of food-grains or of fodder, due to defective or excessive rains. 
These unhappy events did not, however, seem to have had any effect ou-the growth 
of population. The prices generally ruled high and were abnormally so in' the 
closing (quinquennium of the decade. The effect of high prices, coupled with that 
of the rise in wages, due to the Great European War, on the growth of population 
cannot but be considered unfavourable from the, census point of view. !rhe high • 
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'irices fetched by agricidtiiraJ produce may superficially seem favourable to agri¬ 
culturists, in as much as the products of the soil appear to bring them a handsome 
profit. It is in fact not actually so, as the high wages they have to pay to* the 
labourers drain away a substantial portion of tbeir profite. But there can be no 
two opinions in that the rise in prices and wages have told heavily on the middle 
class, such as State servants and others who depend on means which could not be 
augmented. The cumulative result of the rise of prices of other articles of daily 
consumption, including piece-goods and of wages, did ecjually affect the cultivatois 
as well as others. There has thus been a general deterioration of the mental and 
physical capacity of the human frame to resist the attacks of severe diseases 
in general and of epidemics in particular. 

The Province was not free from the onsets of Plague, though in mild form. 
It visited Alwar in 1911; Banswara andBundi 1917-18; Dholpur 19.11, 1913 and 
1915; Bikaner 1912, 1917 and 1920; Bharatpur 1911, 1917 and 1918 ; Dungarpur 
1918; Kishangarh 1911; Knshalgarh 1916; and Kotah, Mewar and Shahpura 1917. 
Cholera also appeared once in Jhalawar and Paitabgarh in 1913 and 1910 respect¬ 
ively. The loss of lives by all these was not serious, but the most critical, trying 
and terrifying was the appearance of the world-wide voracious disease ‘ Influenza ’ 
in 1918, which shook the entire Province and wrought havoc surpassing all previous 
records. Complete statistics of mortality resulting therefrom are not available, 
but the loss is estimated at a high total. The lingering effects of the fell disease 
must yet be felt for years to come, not only because it has devastated no meagre 
proportion of the population of child-producing age, but because it has wrenched 
away vitality from those who managed to escape from it. A glance at the diagram 
representing th.e inter-relations between seasons and vital occurrences in Chapter 
V, will show how much the birth-rate has fallen since that year. It would not be 
uninteresting to mention here that a curious disease appeared in Dholpm* in 1917. 
Its victims were subjected to a feeling of constriction in the throat, preceded by 
pain in the chest and followed by extreme prostration of the body, resulting in 
death. 

According to the Eeport on Sanitation, Dispensaries and Jails in Rajpntana, 
the'figures of deaths from Plague during the decade come to 114,610. In respect 
of Influenza Colonel Haig, the Chief Medical Officer, Eajputana, has remarked in 
his Report for 1918, that the epidemic occurred in October and November aflect- 
ing the whole of Rajputana. Accurate statistics of the number of deaths in Indian 
States were not available but the mortality in his opinion was very high. 


(6) Ajmer-M&rmm. (1) Row/aK.—The table on the margin shows the mean 

rainfall of the three successive decades. It will 
he observed that it has been declining. “The 
mere figures of the total amount of rain received 
each year,” says Mr, Lupton, who settled the dis- 
laict mtely, “ is no indication of the real conditions 
in this tract. The manner of its distribution is 
jimcli more important. If 'AjmerrMerwara could rely on getting its annual rain- 
fallweU'distributed, at the proper time, and in an agriculturally convenient man¬ 
ner, a part of only these 20 inches would suffice perfectly well to keep the tract 
comparatively secure and mildly pxoSpecouB. ” 


Decade* 

Inches. 

Cents. 

1891.1901 . 

21 

'01 

190M911 . 

19 

'44 

1911-1921 . 

1 

19 

•39 


Year. ■ 


C^iSAOTBR OF SAB.VBST. 


InoheB. 

Cents. 

Babi. 

: Ehfttif. 

RBMAaKS* 

1911- 12 . 

1912- 18 . 
191344 . 
1914il6 . 
1918-18 . 
iwe-H . 

/1«17-13 , 

! 1913-19: V 

9 

14 

11 

20 

8 
28 
; . 46 

fM9 

.87 

46 

88 

' ' 6;- 

24 
^ 86: 
.76 
\ 62 
, 20 

Sair . 
Faij . 
Bai r . 
Bair. „ 
Good .V 
Poor ' 
Bumped 
epod 
Bair 

Dry area failed 
, Bair to good 
Bair ; , . 

Ofobd 

Bad . 
“Oo'od-\:,, V 
Poor , :. , 

■ Oood'',' .“M' 

, Scarcity. 

Bxpeseive rab- 
fill' '^oiled^ 
, the . Eharif 
' .-erpp,'; 




!fTai2*.13. 


exhibits the character of rain¬ 
fall and harvests from year to 
year. 

(2) Agmulibwral conditions,— 
Bnefly, the opening year of the 
d^dje was comparatively had 
and the rainfall below the 
average. The:^ next three 
were fairly good in all respects. 

^ The year sucoeSding 
' had. a very poor rainfall, 
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resulting in a bad Kliarif and scarcity bad to be declared. With the exception 
of a few scattered sliowers there was no rain in 1915. Test works had to be opened 
in Ajmer-Merwara, but an opportune fall of rain in the month of October 1915. 
rendered it possible to close the test works in the Ajmer Sub-division. The scarcity 
of fodder was seriously felt and arrangements to supply the villagers with fodder 
at cheap rates were made. Many cattle however died. The following year had 
a very poor Rabi but a good Kharif. It was followed by a year of over-excessive 
rainfall which spoiled the Kharif but resulted in a bumper Rabi crop. The year 

1918- 19 was good in Rabi but poor in Kharif. Owing to the failure of the monsoon, 
there was a great scarcity of fodder thi'oughout the Province and specially in the 
Merwara Sub-division. Government forests had to be thrown open for grazing 
and steps taken to import grass on Government account for distribution to culti¬ 
vators. Concessions in railway freight were also sanctioned to encourage private 
importers. The conditions were carefully watched and no relief works were 
■opened either in the Ajmer or in the Kekri Sub-division. Test works were, however, 
opened in the Merwara Sub-division and, although the failure of monsoon had been 
complete and the prices were far higher -than in the great famine of 1899-1900, 
when many thousands of persons were on relief works, the situation here was met 
by the distribution of a small amount of gratuitous relief, the opening of test 
works, and the distribution of grass on taccavi system. This was greatly due, 
in Merwara specially, to the fact that large remittances had come and were coming 
into the district from men in the Army, very many having enlisted in the War. 

A number of demobilized soldiers, too, returned after the armistice and they 
appeared to have brought plenty of money and were in a position to help them 
families and keep them ofi from relief works. The closing years of the decades 

1919- 20 and 1920-21 were famly good in respect of agricultural results, though 
the rainfall was slightly below the normal. 

26. (a) Rajfutana.—As has already been said before, figures of vital statis- 
tics are either not available at all. or are, from wherever received, so 

unreliable that they cannot be used 
in detailed discussion. The discus¬ 
sion on the public health of Baj- 
putana had therefore to be reluc 
tantly given up. 

{h) Apner-Merwara. (1) General .— 

The birth and death-rates of the 
decade in review are illustrated in 
the marginal diagram—from the 
year 1911 up to 1915, birth-rate 
exceeded death-rate. In the year 
1916, death-rate rose and birth- , 

rate fell, crossing each other at a 
point near 39. In the year 1917, the 
former continued the upward course 
till it reached its apex (115) in 
1918, the birth-rate showing a 
continuous fall. In the next year, 
the death-rate went down to 29 
and the birth-rate rose to about 
30. The decade closed "vrith a fall 
in both the death and birth-rates— 
the latter being the lowest in any 
year during the decade. The rise 
in the death-rate commenced with 
the appearance of Plague in 1916. 

In 1917, it was rife along with 
Malaria, in a severely epidemic form 
throughout the Province, - These 
years (1916 and 1917) of Pla^e 
and Malaria were succeeded by 
1918, the year of Influenza, which 
carried away a large number of 
persons. 

u ■ 
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(2) Birth and Death-rate hy Sexes.—The diagram below^ and tlie one 
on tlie opposite page illustrate the birth and death-rates respectively ol males 
and females in every year, during 1891-1920. This period covers three decades. 
Looking at the averages of the decades, it will be observed that the decade under 
review was the most fortunate of all in births and equally the most unfortunate 



of all in deaths—^in males and females alike. The theory that the year which 
witnesses fewer deaths is blessed with a larger proportion of births and vice versa 
is proved by the indications on the charts. Looking at the chart of births, it will 
be seen that every year has given birth to more male children than female. Coming 
to deaths—^although in normal years more men have died than women yet, 
whenever the death-rate has been abnormal, female victims have been in excess 
of male. It can thus be said that females cannot stand epidemics as well as 
their partners in life. 

(3) Plague .—Total number of deaths from Plague during the decade amounted 
to 16,579 and were distributed over the years 1911, 1912, 1916, 1917, 1918 and 
1919. The Province was free from this pest only in the remaining four years. 
It continued to rage throughout the year 1917 and for about 8 months in 1918. 
The total loss due to Plague was about 3 per cent, of the population of 1911. 

{i) Influenza .— ^The epidemic of Influenza commenced in October and lasted 
over the next month. Total mortality from it was 29,835. These figures are 
included in the figures of fever in the Sanitation Reports. AU possible preventive 
measures were adopted—even the Schools and Colleges were closed. 
travelling dispensary was also instituted. The Municipality opened out a camp 
for patients and made arrangements for free distribution of niedieiae and milk to 
the sick. The Seiva Scmiti (a philanthropic corps of volunteer^ enlisted from 
the public at large) gave assistance in the treatment of patients and the disposal 
of . the dead bodies. 
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(5) Jewer—Fevers of all kuids account for .173,639 deaths in the Province 
during the decade. In other words, they were instrumental in causing the destruc¬ 
tion of 36 per cent, of the population of 1911. The extent of mortality from fever 
in each year of the decade is shown in thetahlehelow. It will aippcar at a glance 


Year. 

& 

g 

February. 

73 

s 

r'l 

t 

P4 

-(J 

0. 
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rf 

S. 

p 

S 

.ft 

p. 

w 

i 

' October. 

1 

1 

o 

y* 

(4 

a 

i' 

O 

(•4 

h' 

H 

1913 


1,984 

1,983 

1,92 L 

1.721 

1,11)1 

1,142 

979 

97.1 

l,2oH 

1,217 

M«o 

lO.OCf, 

1912 

i,mi 

1,0 OH 

1,207 

920 

3,187 

997 

777 

510 

3,838 

1,231. 

1,0.19 

.1,000 

12,930 

1913 

1,084 

970 

1,173 

1,118 

949 

858 

8051 

827 

059 

072 

KM 

953 

10,880 

1974 

1)74 

!)f«» 

1,073 

J,2r>3 

1,733 

749 

804 

.1,340 

1,251 

920 

700 

83U 

12,720 

1915 

984 

797' 

870 

, 1,035 

900 

084 

tiOO 

. 729 

853 

749 

97 U 

t,3i>0 

1,482 

10,585 

191G 

J,S27 

!)2H 

8 72 

! 995 

3,121 

7,091 

1,175 

3,5133 

1,072 

.1,822 

1,50 1 , 

15,350 

1917 

1.294 

1,297 

1,808 

1 1,742 i 

1.483 

1,001 

.1,0517 

1,890 

3,253 

0.807 

)).225 

5,227 

34,390 

1918 

3,990 

2,030 

2,099 

I 1,393 

J,J37 

0.47 

o:u 

SIO 

1,59! 

897 

2t».003 

3,210 

3'h7i»;} 

3919 

3,212 

1,032 

984 

i 879 ' 

849 

720 

458 

85^7 

1,059 

1,909 

1.)08 

9 It) 

31,954 

1020 

888 

924 

900 

1,041 

3,051 

031 

r>97 

040 

547 

539 

015 

974 

9,413 

Total . 

14,251 

12,320 

13,,119 

12,277 

12,120 

9,209 

8,750 

9,943 

13,094 

15,800 

34,921 

37,311 

J73,03{I 


that fever in its various forms is more destructive after the rains in the montlis 
of October, November and December. With certain exceptions in particulfn' 
years—due to special causes—^the general course of the prevalence of fevt'.r 
may be described thus. It begins to rage in September after the rains, tlui 
maximum of destruction is reached in November and it begins to abate when cold 
weather sets in. There are fewer deaths in December than in November hut 
nevertheless the number is generally higher than in any of the otlver montlis 
of the year. With the advance of spring, the breeding season of mosquitoes conuis 
round and fever re-appears in March and April when mortality nsually shows a 

tendency to rise. The dry heat and strong gusts 
of winds in the months of May and June destroy 
a considerable munber of insects leaving Juno, 
July and August as the best months from the 
standpoint of mortality. 

27. The variation per cent. (1911-21.) in the 
distribution of population by religion is noted 
in the margin. The causes of variations will 
be explained in Chapter IV. The Ifmdii-Atya, 
Christian and Animistic religions show a rise 
and the rest a fall. 

28. The present census shows a decrease of 6-3 per cent, in the two Provinces 

combi ned 
(6’6 in Paj- 
putana^ and 
rSiuAjmer- 
M e r w a ra) 
against the 
figures of 
1911. The 
map given 
in' the 
margin iUtts- 
trates the 
increase or 
decrease ih 
the. popula¬ 
tion of the 
States or 
D is tricts. 

. The 'Eastern 
'?a,rid'’i.''t',h’'e ■ 
"■■We;s''t>'rii 
Divisions 
have each 
lost by over 
9 per cent, 
while the 










VARIATION BETWEEN THE CENSUSED POPULATION AND THAT DERIVED 21 

PROM VITAL STATISTICS. 


Bouthern lias gained by a little over 8 per cent. Ajmer-Merwara lias lost 
by only 1-2 per cent. The fall, lower though it seems against that in Raj- 
putana, is only imaginary as the actual loss would have amounted to 4 per cent., 
had the population of Ajmer-Merwara not been inflated by the influx of pilgrims 
visiting the XJrs Fair at Ajmer at the time of the census. The increase in the 
Southern Division is due to the facts that the tract remained comparatively free 
from epidemics during the decade and that the Bhil population which has mainly 
contributed to the rise is very prolific. The decrease in the remaining Divi¬ 
sions and in Ajmer-Merwara is chiefly due to the havoc caused by the ravages of 
plague, influenza and fever. 


29. A comj)arison between the variations in the eensused population JJriaSoM 
that computed oir the basis of the Vital Statistics in Ajmer-Merwara, is made 
in the Table below. , A comparison of these figures is also made with those of steHstios. 
India and of the Bombay Presidency, as supplied by the Census Commissioner 
with his letter No. 298, dated the 30th March 1922. 


Decades. 

VATIUTION I911-in20 ACCORPINfl TO 
VITAb STATISTICS (EXCESS OF BIRTHS J 
OVER DEATHS, ( +■) DEFICIENCY (— ). 

Variation 1911-1921 acoordiko to 
Oehsds 

BX0ES.S (+) DEFICIENCY (— ). 

Difference. 


Total. 

jVTiilcs. 

T'cmalea. 

TOTAfj, 

Iilales. 

Feinalea. 

Excess or 
defect, of 
column 5 
over 

I ‘ coiuiim 2. 

E.xcess or 
defect of 
column 0 
over 

column 3. 

Excess or 
defect of 
column 7 
over 

column 4. 

Remarks. 

1 1 

2 

3 

4 

! 

5 

G 

7 

S 

i 9 

10 

11 

Aiiner-l\lenvara— 
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1001-11 . 

—11,383 

—2,229 

—9,154 

+24,483 

-1-15,172 

+9,311 

+ 35,800 

+17,401 

+18,405 


1011-21 . 

—44,829 

—19,090 

—25,139 

—20,272 

—7,114 

—13,158 ' 

+24,557 

+12,676 

+ 11,981 

Excluding 
pilgri m 
figures. 
lucliidiTig 
pilgrim 
figures. 

1011-21 . 

India— 

—44,820 

—10, COO 

—25,139 

—6,124 

+3,308 

—9,492 

+38,705 

+23,058 

+15,647 

1911-21 . 

-1-6,735,261 

45,409,008 

+3,325,353 

+2,824,507 

+2,010,545 

+813,962 

—3,010,754 

—1,399,363 

—2,511,391 


Bombay — 











1911-21 . 

—525,316 

—211,314 

—314,002 

—358,382 

—88,152 

—270,230 

+166,934 

+123,162 

+43,772 



To derive any fruitful conclusions, it was most essential that the statistics, 
for the sake of such comparisons, should have been taken for the area in which 
Vital Statistics were correctly registered as also in which the population had not 
been disturbed by any unusual migration. It is this time practically impossible 
to select such an area. Of the two Provinces, which are being dealt with in this 
report, there is no denying that the Vital Statistics of the States in Rajputana 
are almost invariably unreliable. They do border upon reliability in the Ajmer- 
Merwara Province but unfortunately for this discussion the population was so 
much disturbed by migration due to the TJrs Fair at Ajmer, that the aim of 
arriving at any definite conclusion is frustrated. Rajputana had therefore to be 
left entirely out of discussion. For Ajmer-Merwara, since an estimate of the Fair 
population is known, the normal population can be computed and hence Ajmer- 
Merwara has been chosen. 

In respect of the India figures there is a deficiency of 3,910,754 persons in 
column 8 and the shortage of females in column 10 is nearly twice as great as that, 
of males in column 9. Assuming these figures to be correct, in the opinion of 
the Census Commissioner t^ey seem to suggest:— 

(а) a defective census especially of females, or 

(б) a net emigration of population especially of females from the areas 

under registration to those not under registration or outside India, 
or 

(c) defective registration of deaths especially of females. 


ExaminalioB of Vital 
Statistics. 


Places* 


Ajmer-Merwara 1901-11 . 
Ajmer-Merwara 1911-21 
excluding pilgrims. 
Ajmer-Merwai'a 1911-21 
including pilgrims. 
India . . . . 

Bombay 


Males. 

Eomalcs. 

dS-f) 

5l-i» 

fil-2 

48*8 

59'G 

40-4 

35*8 

64*2 

73*8 

20*2 
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T]ie proportions displayed by Ajmer-Merwara are diametrically opposed to tliose 
of India and take tbe trend shown hy Bombay, in so far as the resultant figures 
in columns 8 to 10 in the former exhibit an excess in the censused population 
over that arrived at according to Vital Statistics, as against that indicated by 
India, which give quite the inverse results. The proportions here are alike both, 
for 1901-1911 and 1911-21 and again both even when the pilgrim figures arc 
excluded or included. 

The proportions per cent, of figures in columns 9 and 10 to that iij column 8 

are given on the margin. It would be seen, 
that in Ajmer-Merwara the proportions of 
the sexes, if pilgrim population is excluded, 
do not show much variations when com¬ 
pared with the figures of the previous 
decade. If, however, they are included, 
the ratio of females to males falls as low 
as 2:3. This is simply due to more males 
visiting the fair than females. The ratio 
of females to males in India according to 
mar g inal figures is 9:5 while that of Bombay almost the inverse of India, mz., 
about 1:3 The ratios in Ajmer-Merwara are not such as invite any special dis¬ 
cussion. The minor details will be discussed in the Chapters to which they relate. 

30. (1) Rajputam .—Out of the 21 Units which form the Province, only 1(5 
have furnished figures of Vital Statistics. Of those, the 
statistics of only 8 are said to be complete, while the 
figures of those of the rest are either totally unreliable 
or are available only for a few years or for a portion 
of the unit concerned. These 8 States first mentioned 
and their respective population are noted on the 
margin. The total number of births and deaths in 
these States during the decade amounted to 302,43(5 
and 625,456. The proportions per mille of births and 
deaths to the population of 1911 (2,768,674) come to 
10-9 and 19-0 respectively. The figures of dcath-rato 
for the ad-joining Provinces noted in the margin 
have been taken from the table showing the principal vital statistics supplied 
by the Census Commissioner. Their comparison with similar figures of 

Eajputana baaed on the figures of only 
the 8 States under discussion, shows that 
the death-rate here is even below half that 
of the adjoining Provinces. With such 
a remarkable low death-rate one would 
naturally expect a rapid increase in the 
population unless it had been counter-acted 
by similar low birth-rate and a very bi gb 
increase in emigration over immigration. 
What do we md here ? No increase but 
decrease, which leads to form an opinion that 
even figures of these 8 States are practically uiireliahle. The unreliability of the 
vital statistics is further evidenced; by another simple process, mz .:— 


State. 

Poiiulation. 

Alwar 

701,154 

Bikaner 

659,685 

Jaisalmer . 

07,662 

Jhalawar . 

96,182 

Karauli 

133,730 

Kotak 

630,000 

Lawa 

2,262 

Tonk 

287,898 

TotaIi 1921 

2,578,623 


Province, 

Death-rate per 
mxUe according 
to vital statis¬ 
tics. 

Actual per cont- 
age of variation 
in population. 

Bombay . 

36^88 

wi-g 

Punjab 

36*56 

+6*7 

United Provinces 

40*19, 

—3*1 

Kajpatana (eight 



States) 

19*00 

-.6*9 


PQpniai;ioupf'1911 • , • 


Total 


2,768,674 ■ 
302,436 

3,071,110 
626,456 ' 


deaths during 1911-21 .. . . . , .* . , 

Computed population in 1921 \ , , 2,546,668 

;' ^ulairai (a^ua^ ^ . v ' 
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From the above it appears that the population has not lost by emigration 
but gained by immigration, which is in contradiction to the actual state of afiairs. 
The emigration from these States as deduced from the figures of the present 
Census amount to 358,515 while immigration to only 252,075, which gives a difier- 
ence of 106,440 in favour of the former. The Province has, during the decade, 
been subjected to very serious tests by the ravages of epidemics in various forms 
^ and it is no wonder that the registration of vital statistics, which has never been 
alleged to be satisfactory, was neglected the most. 


31. The table on the margin compares the immigration and emigration MigiaBon. 

figures for 1921 and 
1911. It appears (a) 
that there is a slight 
difference between the 
proportion of immi¬ 
grants to the popula¬ 
tion as compared with 
that of 1911, (b) that 
their number has 
fallen by about 20 
per cent, since 1911, 

(c) that this decrease 
represents only 8’8 
per cent, of the total 
decrease in the population, (d) that emigrants are in proportion of 8-8 per cent, of 
the total population of 1921, (e) that their number has increased by only 1’6 per 
cent, since 1911, and (/) that they exceed the immigrants by 268-7 per cent. 

Since the ages of emigrants and immigrants are not known, it is difficult to form 
an exact estimate of the extent to which immigration has taken place in this 
decade. The decrease in the number of immigrants is presumably due to deaths 
by epidemics. 



1931. 

1911. 

Per cent- 
tage of 
variation 

Per centage to total 
population. 




1911-21. 

1921. 

1911. 

Immigrants , 

242,233 

302,489 

—19-9 

2-5 

2-9 

Emigrants 

868,906 

855,625 

+ 1-6 

8-8 

8-1 

Per centage of varia¬ 
tion of emigrants 
over immigrants. 

+258-7 

+ 182*9 

... 

... 



32. The marginal table shows that there is no 


Stak' Of Diati’ict, 


1. Kushalgarh 

2. Dungarpiir 
S. Bausvyara . 

4. Partabgath 

5. Mewar 

0. Shalipura . 

7. Sirohi 

8. .Thala\yar . 

9. Almor-Iitonvara 

10. JCntah 

11. Tonic 

12. Bikaner 

13. KamuJi 

14. Marwar 
16. ICishangarU 

16. .Bliaratpur 

17. jilpnr 

18. Alwar 

19. Xiawa 

20. Bholpur , 

21. Buntfi 

22. Abu . 

23. Jaisalmor . 


Per cent- 

Aetna! 
Increase or 

Position in onmiiR in b.i,ti'otana 

AND A.JM15R-BlKnWAllA COMl;INJil> IN 

age of 
variation 
in popula¬ 
tion 1911- 
1931, 

clecreaso 
ill miintier 
of persons 
per square 
mile 1011- 
1921. 

Variation 
in popula¬ 
tion. 

Iiiorcuse 
in persons 
per square 
mile. 

Aroa. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

+32-6 

+21 

1 

. 1 

21 

21 

+ 18*5 

+21 

2 

2 

14 

12 

4-15-0 

+10 

3 

3 

33 

11 

+7-0 

+5 

4 

5 

17 

19 

-h0*7 

+7 

5 

4 

o 

3 

-1-1-5 

+2 

0 

6 

30 

20 

+1-0 

+ 1 

7 

7 

12 

14 

-0-1 


8 

8 

19 

30 

—1-2 

*—2 

9 

10 

B 

S 

—1-4 

—1 

to 

9 

6 

6 

—.5-0 

•—6 

XI 

n 

0 

' ■ 1 9 

—5-0 

—3 

12 

10 

2 

6 

-8-8 

—10 

13 

12 

15 

"" 15 

—10-0 

-~c 

14 

li I 

1 

r- 2 

-10-8 

—11 

15 

13 

18 

i' 17 

-11-2 

—82 

10 

18 1 

11 

1 7 

-11-3 

—19 

37 

10 

4 


—11-4 

—29 

18 

17 

7 


-—11-8 


3.9 

16 

22 

" 23 

-12-7 

—29 

20 

17 

16 

’ t' 10 

t—14-6 

—35 

21 

14 

10 

7 13 

-16-0 

—314 

22 

. 10 

23 

38 

—23-4 

—1 

23 

9 

' i 

3 

' 18 


direct relation between the B«iattonot ransuon 

... . - ,. to density. 

variation m population 
and its density. The 
t country is, on the whole, 
very thinly peopled and 
there cannot be any 
marked tendency on ac¬ 
count of pressure of 
population on the soil 
for people to move from 
one part to another. 

People are much disin¬ 
clined to leave their 
native place to change 
one master for another. 

The most densely popula- 
I ted States, viz., Bharat- 
pur, Dholpur and Alwar 
still show a decline, as 
in the previous decade. 

Of the, 7 States those 
which show an increase 
in population this time, 
were lowest: in density in 
1911, 
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Detailed examination 
of tesults by Natural 
Divisions and tbeix 
Dxiits. 


CHAPTER I. —^DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OP THE POPULATION. 

3?». Eastern Dimsion. 



The Eastern Division whicli has the largest ])opii1a- 

tion and exliibits the grenhcst 
density has sidTerod seriously 
from Plague, luflueua). and 
other ephleinic.s during the 
decade. Its po]>vdation has 
decreased hy 9-7 ]>er eeid,., 
Kotah and Jlialawar being 
affected the least. Next in 


order comes Tonk, showing a 
fall comparatively much, less 
than in the resli of tlui Hiiutes 
in the Division. Slia,h,])nra 
alone Iras, what th.ey say, a 
feather in the };a}>, }i.s it ex¬ 
hibits an inc.roas(!i. The ma}» 
in the margin exhibits the 
States in groups according to 
per contago of va.riii,tions. 
Jhalawar shows no loss. 'I’he 
loss is nearly nuifoim in Alwar, 
Rharatpur, .laipiir, Ivishan 
garh anti Lawa. '!rh,e rest of 
the States show a loss hetween 
12--15 per cent. Immigration, 
and emigration in the Division 
have both fallen by 17-3 and 
6-9 per cent, respectively. Tire 
Natural population has de¬ 
creased by 9-2 per cent. Emi¬ 
grants are nearly double the. 
immigrants in numerical 
strength. The immigrants and emigrants are 8*6 and 4*2 per cent, of the total 
actual population while they were 8'3 and 4'G respeebively in 1911~-tli.oy sband in 
nearly the same proportion to the actual population as they did in 1911. 


Eastovii Division. 


Actual population. 
Immigrants , 
Emigrants , 
Natural population 


Totad. 

Pm UBNTAtn? ov 
VAR rATtONB, 

1921. 

1911. 

1911-21. 

1901-11. 

5.229,191 

5,791,318 

— 9*7 

+0-6 

218,142 

263,80;i 

--- 17-3 

-I-7-7 

445.440 

478,757 

—6M) 


6,456,489 

1 6,006,272 

r 

---9*2 

H-0*9 


Alwar .—^The loss of population in Alwar during the decade amounts to IP4 
against 4-4 in 1911, which is stjll less than in the two other States in the Division. 
viz., Bundi and Dholpur, The rural area has suffered more severely than tire 
urban for, while the decrease in the former has been only as small as about 4 per 
cent., the latter has lost as much as above 12 per cent, or more than throe times 
the urban population. This decrease seems to be due to emigration and the 
ravages of epidemics. Immigration here has fallen by 37 per cent, since 1911 
and the emigration increased by 9 per cent. The net emigration is 144 per cent, 
in excess of what it was in 1911, The Natural population has gone down by 6‘7 
per cent. The slight rise in age-group 6-10, coupled with the loss in all the groups 
and reduction in the proportion of married females aged 16—-40 to hundred females 
of all ages, forebodes an inauspicious future. 


Bharatipitr, 


—The condition of this State has been discussed in detail in the 
Eepoft of 1911. The present discussion will b^ confined to variations accruing 

---— during the present decade and 

; the one preceding it. The loss 
in the present decade' exceeds 
that of 1901-11 by ‘4 per cent. 
Bharatpur stands sixth in point 
of -IpsrS among the twelve States 
in this' Dividon and aixteohth 
' among those, in Rajputana. The 
^ urban population,lias:sufe less 
than ,; in several:} other' . States^. 


Actual populatitm« 
Immigrants : * 
Em^ants! . 
Natnral population 


TOTCAI. POBDIiATION. 

Pan ODNTAGB Of 
YAB iXArfiioisr, 

1921, 

. i9.u: 

101D21 

1901-11. 

496,437 

668,7^ 

*^1D2 

^10^8 

62,693 

. 79,812 . 

—21^6 


40,162 

89,146 

—66^0 

~.i7*S 

,, 473,996 

688,113, 

V —16-6 

1 

*-12*2 
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decade. Complete vital statistics are not available: tbe estimated number of 
deaths from Plague and Influenza as reported, is about 48,000. Thus tbe two 
epidemics mentioned above are alone responsible for tbe destruction of a little 
below 10 per cent, of tbe population, leavuig deaths from other causes out of con¬ 
sideration. Immigration has decreased by 22 per cent, while emigration by 55. 
I mmi grants number 12*6 per cent, of the total population, against 14*3 in 1911 
and emigrants 81 per cent, against 16 0. It is thus evident that the loss is not 
the result of migration. There has proportionately been more loss in the popula¬ 
tion of females than in that of males. The proportion of children under 10 years 
of age to total population has risen by 3‘2 per cent. (22'9 in 1911 and 261 in 1921) 
while that of married females of child-bearing age (16-40) to 100 females of all 
ages fallen by 2 per cent, since 1911 and 11 since 1901. The fall in the number 
or child-bearing women does not portend any good for the futm-e, as it only means 
reduction in the multiplication of population. The severity of Plague and Influenza 
in the State, is reflected in the fact that the adjoining Districts of Muttra in the 
United Provinces and Gurgaon in the Punjab, whose Natinal conditions it closely 
resembles, have shown a loss of only 57 and 6'6 per cent, respectively, against 
that of 11‘2, in this State. Since 1881, this State has shown a net loss of 231 
per cent. The Bharatpur State has continued to decline at each successive Census 
and this is the only State about which such a statement could be predicted. The 
present decade has beaten all records in point of loss. 

Every Unit in the State, except the town of Bhusawar, shows loss ranging from 
11 in the Bayana town to 19'8 in the Uchain sub-Tahsil. Amongst towns, leaving 
out the City which has shown a decrease of only 1 '3, Ivaman and Weir have shown 
the greatest loss being 117 and 11‘3 per cent, respectively. The Tahsils which 
show a drop of over 10 per cent, of population, have sufiered the most from epi¬ 
demics than the rest. Like 1911, the Natural population of the State has shown 
a decline of 16'6 per cent, greater even than ir2 in the actual population. The 
emigrant population of the State seems probably not to have escaped the attacks 
of the epidemics, though away from their native place. 

Bundi .—The recent decade was not at all favourable to the growth of popula¬ 
tion. In the latter part of the 
decade, not a single year can be 
called a good year, the gloomiest 
being the year 1917-18 during 
which Plague and Influenza pre¬ 
vailed, resulting in a loss of 14'5 
per cent, to the population, 
which loss is the greatest in this 
Division and is only surpassed in 
Eajputana by Jaisalmer and Abu. 
The loss is entirely confined to the rural area—^the urban showing a rise, which 
in its turn, is perceptible only in the Lakheri town (128 "9 per cent.) due to the 
location there of the Cement industry. The remaining towns show losses ranging 
from 17‘8 (Bundi City) to 4r0 (Keshoraipatan town). The loss in the rural area 
varies from 2’4 per cent., in the Hindoli Pargam to 23‘9 in the Lakheri Pargana. 
The net loss between 1881 and 1921 has risen from 14-1 (1911) to 26-6 in this 
decade and it is very doubtful whether the State would ever be able to regain 
its position of 1881. The immigrant population has decreased by 32‘9 per cent, 
and the Emigrant increased by 4‘3. The immigrants contribute to add 67 per 
cent, to the actual population, while the emigrants to reduce it by 10'6, the latter 
being 3’8 per cent, in excess of the former. This means that migration has partly 
tended to reduce the population. Females have suffered more than males by 
about 1‘5 per cent. From the vital statistics such as are available, it appears that 
the death-rate was in excess of the birth-rate which means that the persons swept 
away by epidemics could not adequately be replaced by births. In this connec¬ 
tion the State Census Superintendent adds : “ The deficiency in the number of 
births as compared with the number of deaths in the latW part of the decade, 
can also to some extent be attributed to the recruitment among the, nmle popula¬ 
tion.” The [proportion of children under 10 years of age to one jbiundred persons 
Of re-productive age-period (16-40) is 77'2 against 67;8 in 1011 and 35-4 in 1901 
and the same to hundred married females of the same age-period is 1967 agaiust 


Bundi. 

Population, 

Variation per cent. 

1921. 

191L 

1911.21. 

1901-11. 

+27-7 

+43*4 

+33*0 

+27-0 

Actual population. 
Immigrants . 
Emigrants 4 , ; 

Natural population 

187,068 

12,489 

19,700 

194,279 

218,730 

18,614 

18,890 

219,012 

.-14-r) 

--32-9 

—11*3 
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169-2 in 1911 and lOl'l in 1901. 


TIIK Por’t'T.A'I’Km. 


Ai;a.in Uu'. uuniluT (ti marru’il 
S’U ill 101 ! .1 m 


iVlIinlt’; 


5-40 perMmdredWle.ofall .lWoSls :m^>n,o^^... ..n o o r 
The rise in the proportion of ol.ildron m lie "V’; ; 

hut the fall in the proportion of nnu-riod oma os ol i-lul.i 

future. In 1911 , the actual and the natura pop 
nearly the same per centagcs, but the prosont 'l;'< 
in the former in a higher dogrce tliiui m tlm aiiei. m,. 

elusion that the emigrants have also siinorod loss Imuo oih- 

DJiolpur.-molvm', like its ueigliliouriug Kfal.o,-. r' .. .fsipur^ C.loiiatpur and 

Karauli, has declined in population during the .h-. a.le. H„i ol ih.- p...iod ol Uni 
« • *1 T 1 .. liiit*** ni r 


'S lifrca 
ill M)0|. 

inn*’ :rM‘ :\ j^luniuy 

llnihuis l iHiwrtl hy 

(liN'rt’insr in hoih, 
nnr In i lh' 
nv n)nr<’ nauKns, 




Vahi vrioN n-:u 
<3 KMT. 

Dliolpixr. 






1921. 

1011, 

1011.21. 

lOOMl. 

Actual population. 

229,734 

250,1 

- 12-7 

« 2*0 

Immigrants . 

21.225 

28.d71 

■ 25'5 

20*.| 

Emigrants . 

14,115 

27,101 

52*(» 

■ 5*5 

Natural population 

232,524 

271,OOH 

. IKU j 

i 

^ 1*0 


yearvS forimng the decade, then', wer<' i- - i . » r • 

which gave from average to good empM. I hr rest wvm nuin’r >nnr, ^^\ lauune 
or of scarcity. 1918 and 1019 wore Uio yi'orn in wliirh Ihm- was ln;d! inurtulit.y 
from Influenza and (Mora. Vital stalistiis an- .■nadoMr ..id^ lor live ymrs, 
ie. from 1913 to 1917. inclusive, and show an csnv.s t.l toil hs .a n d.-.d Iis to mi 
extent of nearly two-fold. This should tnivo shown a hi i.-ht . Im.-.iii;. id i hi; dn-ude 
but since the population shows a fall it ca.n only be couii-rMin-d tbal. a.s in oilier 
States.thehigh mortality in the closing years (m-.. IIHS and iniii) in-m Inlliienza 
and Cholera turned the table. The marginal niigndum tig.nre- idmw that tlui 

dorado, wn.i nidUn r ;il tnirlivo to 
tho iinndy.nujfa, iH»r so rrputaivo 

ns f<o pur.utnd*' prnjih* j u lonigrnto. 
Inonijn'nnls dorronsi’d hy }U'r 

(’Old, ninl rndy.rani ^ hy The 

inlVrounr wln^ h oaii ho tlrnwn " 
fr<un (iio nhovo analycdn in, ihal* 
the Innto dr»>p in pnj idnlion 
ns sl’Slod aliovin wtiolly dim kt 
tht^ li;ivui‘ tMinuni hy t ho opidondoS* 
The urban population has BulTercul nioro lihiiii tho rural fin* h*;i.; In Unolaltor 
being 12 per cent, against 17 inthofornn'r. TimSlato has horn dorlining in 
respect of population since the last th.rt*o (h^('jidcsaml ( ho hiy;h«*:*i fail lias hoene?^" 
hibited by it in the present diMaide, .ButuU tody surpasses it in vospor! uf loss. \h\- 
like the previous decade, Dliolpur has thi.s time fariHl t-liau iU\ noif.dthouritig 
District of Agra and the State of Dharatpur and Knra.idi, tho per orniagi'S of 
variations of which are, Agra ( 9‘fi), Jilmnitpur ( llti) ami Karault ( H’S) 
per cent. In 1911, the population showed a net increase of 6' I pi*r oeni. against 
1881, but the ill-fated present decade has aouvrnt.Cfl I hat inmMso Into a drop of 
8 0 pel cent. ^ The unsatislactory feature ol tlm iloca.dc (hat tin* losst‘H liave 

been heavier in the reproductive agC'poritHlvS. lo-tJO and tio-Pt c/:.. !H‘o and Ifidl 

per cent, and this is aggravated by tiu^ fact iiiat the pn^poii ion of iimirh'tl IViiiuics 
^15—40 years of ago to 100 femnloH of all ngos iut.s gimo down I’rmii aii to 33. 
The omy consolation is that the proportion of (‘.jiihlron uu«h?r ioji ywiru t'O ovtuy 
100 persons aged 16 to 40, has ina'cased from OK in liu | to liii iicr ot-nl. 1 hiu tinm, 

future. Tlie city takon the largest aimre in the loss 
(18-,7 percent.) and next to it is Bari town (I($•!). Tim h.ws in Urn ruml itroa 
: raj^es,betweett8’4'un Baseri, and 16-7 in Bari talisil. The nutufa! puiiulation 
has decreased by 18 per cent. 

unfavoumbic to the growth of popn* 
aiiyaia in the Wst half of it iintl ftpjieared 

hfflW nvS.ol[+“‘’“I'*- l-'l’*' K&usod 

^ noSx^v ui*5«‘'uthh-d to the itn- 

SS oL '''' two years every one, of them waa 

' leavav?nTffn£,XS^ l>y war conditions:and roBtriellotm on tmde told 

thft^ coinniereial. SvitJi the dofso' 
; relieved, kit the high iincea are 




8®^ marginal ■ figures, 


'V', 


V (? {*'' ■ 
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__ ' in tlie large drop of 11 '3 per cent. 

Population^ Variatioks j in population, wMcli is very near- 

j . _ _____ as mucli as in the two 

' .021' "! loiT. m,7x.m,.n. tog^Y 

'■ present decade has nearly coun- 

' ^ ter-balanced the gain of 11’8 per 

Aci^ufil population, —jooS.SOw ' —/ ll'fl ■ O'S pai'i'I' m Q1 dpAJidp flnd tbp 

Immigrants . . 811,120 91,772 —2-9 +32-1 ccux. in ib&i-yi oecaae ana xne 

Emigrants . . 330,770' 339,523 —2-6 +24-0. loss ID the inteiveuing dccades, 

Natural population 2,580,452 ^ 2,SS4,30S | -1-5 +0-7 brought about a net loSS of 

------ -- 7-5 since 1881. The immigrants 

and emigrants have both fallen by 2‘9 and 2‘6 per cent, against the rise of 32" 1 
and 24 respectively in 1911. The immigration is thus slightly in excess of emigra¬ 
tion. The loss in population does not therefore appear to have heen affected by 
migration to any perceptible extent. 

Tbe rural area lias suffered more than tbe urban. Tbe former exhibits a 


Actual population. 
Tmmicraats . 
Emigrant!3 , 


Population. 

Variatioks 

PER CENT. 

1021 . 

1911. 

1.. 

1911-21, 1901-11. 

2,;];3S3S02 

1 

! 2,f;36,o-n 

-11-3 —0-3 

80,120 

01,772 

—2-9 -t-32-1 

330,770 

' 339,523 

—2-6 -i-24.0 

2,580,452 

2,SS-i,30S 

1 

—1-5 +0-7 


loss of 11-86 per cent, against 8-25 in the latter. Leaving the States, which show 
an increase, the loss in the urban area of Jaipur, surpasses that of Bharatpur, 
Kotah and Tonic. In the rui al area the increase ranges between I'O per cent, 
in Jhunjhunu and 162 in the Banianwas Tahsil and the decrease varies from 3'7 
in Newai Tahsil to 52-3 in Maimamahad Tahsil. The rural units showing a loss 

or gain of 30 per cent, or over are noted in the 
margin. Of the 39 urban units 10 show a gain 
in population ranging from-O '2 in Chicawa town 
to 75'3 in Manohaipur town, the remaining 29 
show a deficit varying from 0-6 per cent. (Sri 
Madhopur) to 33-3 (Sawai Madhopm). The 
proportion of immigrants to the actual popula¬ 
tion is 3-8 per cent, against 3-6 of 1911. The 
emigrants form 14-1 per cent, of the same popu¬ 
lation against 12*9 in 1911. The comparison of 
main age-period figures presents a rather gloomy 
featm-e. Against 1911, children under 10 years 
of age have decreased by 4-8 per cent., though 
their proportion to total population has risen 
by 2‘2 per cent, (being 26-6 in 1921 and 24’3 in 1911). Similar results are evidenced 
by the variations in the proportions of (a) married females to hundred females 
of all ages which are 33-0 against 36-8 of the past census and (fe) females of the 
child-bearing ages (15—20) and (20—40) which give a fall of 16-5 and 15‘3 per cent, 
respectively. It is apparently hopeless to imagine that, with the attendant as¬ 
pects, the loss in population could be made good by natiual sources, unless con¬ 
siderable immigration takes place during the next decade, hut the idea, in itself, 
appears very far-fetched. 

Jhalawar ,—Jhalawar is prominent in showing the minimum loss (O’l) in this 

decade (in this Division), as 
compared with a gain of 6*8 
in 1911 and a loss of 40'3 in 
1901. The net loss since 1881 
is exactly the same as it was 
in 1911. Jhalawar reports 
7,810 deaths in excess of births; 
deducting this from the popu¬ 
lation of 1911, the popula¬ 
tion of 1921 should have been 
88,461, while it is short of the actual population by 7,721. Considering the 
• variation in immigration, which is not very considerable, it appears that births 
were not correctly reported. The satisfactory feature revealed by the age figures 
is, that the number of persons in the age:period, m., 10—16, who will reach xe- 
, productive age during the next decade, has risen b;y 74 per cent, since 1911, so 
also has the proportion of children under 10 to hundred persons of the fepro^ 
ductiye age risen from 56-8 in 1911 to 68-6 in 1921.- The slight decrease ia the . 
number of married females aged 16—40, 0*9 ( 37-8 in 1911 ahd B0^9 in 1921), 

need not necessarily cause any anxiety as this defiddhby ,will be more than 
recouped by increase of 82 cent., in the nitmber of females of theage of lp-r-:16. 


Jlialawar. 

PopuLATtOK. 

Per oentage oe " ! 

VARIATIOK. 1 


1921. 

1911. 

1911-21. 

1901-11. 

Actual population. 
Immigrants . 
Emigrants . 
Natural population 

96,182 

21,527 

19,622 

94,177 

96,271 
22,112 
18,591 
. 92,700 

-0-1 

—2-6 

+6*0 

+1*5 

+ 6*8 
—0*6 
—10*0 
+4*7 


Units. 

Increase. 

Becreaso, 

Basvv'ti 


38*0 

Baosa . 


-io*o 

Lalsot . 

* * • 

40*S 

Si krai . 

SO-0 

.. * 

Jamwa Raiiigarli . 

... 

49*3 

(Jangapur 

... 

47*4 

Bamanwan . 

162*2 

• * . 

Giionsla 

79*8 

• • • 

rJaipni* 

... 

42*3 

Sawai ]\ra»Uioi.mr , 

... 

.35*5 

Mauzamabiul 

... ' 

52*3 

Sambhar Tahsil 

13(l-" 

i 
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Thenumber of children under 5-10 years of age 

All these various features lead to the conclusion i dimi nlso increased 

does not portend an unhopeful future. The natui'al population has also mcieased 

of tUe ten yoors, KaimUi had 8 JSh 


Karauli. 

Population. 

1921. 

1011 . 

Actual population. 

133,730 

146,587 

Immigrants . 

18,121 

18,163 

Emigrants . 

16,106 

15,857 

Natural population 

131,715 

144,281 


V'aEIATIOK pee OElilT, 


1911-21. 


1901-11. 


was good''during the first hall 
of the decade, but the various 
epidemics wJiich generally ruled 
throughout the rrpvincc, liad 
hadtlieir eiToct during the latter 
half. This State fared better 
than its iieighbonrs—Hliarat- 
pur, J aipurand Dholpur- -where 
the loss in population was 11'2, 
11‘3 and 12‘7 per cent, respectively—Xai'cauli losing only 8'8. .It is a curious coin¬ 
cidence that the figines of actual and natiu'al population, arc almost very nearly 
the same this time. The immi^ant population has fallen by U'2 per ccut. against 
12‘7 in 1911 and the emigrant risen by 1*6 per cent, against the lall ot 7*‘l in 1911. 
The vital statistics appear to be fairly accurate in this Siiaf.e ; the (.^\e.esH 
deaths over births was only 11,447. If this is deducted from the population 


—8*S 
— 0-2 
-I-1-6 
—8-7 


— 0-5 
—]2-7 
— 7-t 
—5-8 


of 


e.xeesH of 
of 



above mentioned (1,410) and this proves the accuracy of the vital occurrences. 
The population of urban area has increased by 18*6 per cent, as against tlic di’op 
of 15*6 in 1911. The rural area has decreased by 13*05 against 4*9 in 1911. This 
is the first time when the ■urban area has shown such a big rise aftei: tJio slight 
increase of 1*5 in 1901, and this is due to the addition of new towns to the list. 
The urban populatioia has however not yet roaclicd the figure of 1881, as a deliclt of 
about 8 per cent, is still left to be made good. The loss in rural population has 
been rising from decade to decade, except in 1891, when tliere was a rise of 8 pen* 
cent. Thehet loss in the rural population during the deca.<lo since 1881 is 10*4 per 
cent., against the gain of 3*0 in 1911. The shrinkage of the nu.mbor of married 
females aged 15—40 per hundred females of all ages from 37 in 1911 to 33 in tlus 
present decade, is an unfavourable indication of the future. 'Oto extva.ordinary 
feature is the rise in the proportioji of the children under 10 years per 100 persons 
aged 15—40, from 57 (in 1911) to 70 in the present decade, lliis is attributable to 
the fact that the births in the first 5 years of the decade had been very steady, as 
■will be seen from a. comparison of the actual figures of the age period 5- -.10 in the 
Imperial Table VII-B, Rajputana, of 1921, with those of 1911. The number in 
the age period 0—6, though smaller than that in the 5—10 group, is still {dniost 
equal to that in the 0—5 group of 1911. This shows that the epideinies, which 
raged in the second half of the decade, carried away the reproductive females 
resulting in -the diminishing of births in that half, as otherwise tlie pro'poid-ion of 
children should have gone yet higher. The same reason holds good for the cx- 
■•pansion of the proportion of the children of the same age to 100 married females 
n 146 (1911) to 187. Going further into sub-units it is found that the .Himur, 
i(toail and Ut^ir Tahsils .show a very heavy loss when compared with 1011. 
feancre of loss in the State lies bet-ween 4*34 (Machalpur Tahsil) and 29*4 (IJtgir 
Of the five.Tahsils, only one, w., Sapotra shows a gain of 9*3 per cent. 
j|the towns the highest loss is noticed in Handrail (8*0) and the lowest 

i.—Excluding Shahpura, which has shown an increase, Jhalawar, 

Karauli, Kotah and Tonk have 
PmoBiraAGiioi' 1 also fared better than Kishan- 
vAioAMON, 1 garh> .^rhose population iuiis de¬ 
clined by 10*8 per cent; during 
t^e decade. The net variation 
., since 1881 ^ is (—31*0), which 
surpassed, only by Jhala'war. 
AftCT .showing' a rise in 
1891,: the density of the 
State: .has all along con- 


4jnoi 


KisU 




Kisliangarh.^ 







77,734 
V 14,602 
■.■■".10,942^ 
,:,74,074 






1911-21. 



1901.11. 


+ 6^2 
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tinued to decline resulting in a fall of 91 per square mile against 146 in 
1891. TLe scarcity of rain was felt in 1911 but 1913, 1914,1915 and 1916 were 
years of famine. Deatb-rate exceeded birtb-rate in tbe years 1916 to 1918. 
The number of immigrants exhibits a fall of 30 per cent, against tbe increase of 
6-2 per cent, in 1911 and tbe emigrants that of 22-3 against tbe similar rise of 
6'6 in 1911. Inmiigration happily was 7‘7 per cent, in excess of emigration 
during tbe decade. The immigrants form about 19 per cent, of tbe actual 
population and tbe emigrants nearly 14. This shows that tbe decrease 
in tbe actual population was not tbe result of migration, but was due to high 
death-rate consequent on tbe ravages of epidemics. Tbe natural population has 
decreased by 7'9 per cent. Urban population has suffered more than the rural, 
tbe loss being 13'4 and 10‘2 respectively. Tbe loss is tbe greatest in tbe E.up- 
nagar town (26‘8)intbe urban area and in tbe of tbe same name (13’06) 

in tbe rui'al area. As in Karauli, tbe number of married females aged 15—40 
has contracted from 38 to 32 per hundred females of all ages while tbe propor¬ 
tion of children urider ten, expanded from 55 in 1911 to 67 in the present decade. 
Similar expansion has taken place in tbe proportion of children in relation to one 
hundred married females of reproductive age from 139 to 172. Tbe reasons 
for this, given in detail under Karauli, equally apply here. The hopeful sign for 
tbe future is mdicated by the rise of children of 5—10 years of age by 16 per 
cent, and of those of 10—15 by 42. 


Kotab. 

rOPULATlON. 

VAUIATlOhT rBB. CEST.I 

1921. 

1911. 

1911-21. 

1901-11, 

Actual population. 

030,0(»(> 

(539,089 


4*17‘3 

Jin migrants , 

01,93(5 

00,2t53 

—19.7 

-I- 85-3 

Emigrants . 

31,267 

3.6,07!) 


1 29*1 

Natural population 


(iO.6,805 

--M 

H-13-2 


KotaJt .—Of tbe two States which have shown tbe lowest loss in this Division, 

as well as in tbe Province of 
Eajputana, Jbalawar (O'l) 
stands first and Kotab (1‘4) 
second. The natural popula¬ 
tion which was lower than the 
actual in 1911 has shown some 
improvement this time. The 
decade on the whole was not 
favourable to tbe growth of 
population. The years 1911, 
1913, 1916, 1918 and 1920 were of deficient rainfall, while that of 1917 was one of 
abnormally heavy rains. The opening year of the decade was one of much anxiety 
to the agricultural population as monsoon was late and rains insufficient. 1912 
and 1916 were years of normal activity. With the advent of 1917 a period of three 
successive years began which was marked by unmbced hardship and disaster for 
the agricultural population. Malaria broke out after the rainfall of 1917. In the 
early part of the next year. Plague appeared in an epidemic form and was followed, 
in the latter part, by Influenza. These calamities coupled with the minimum most 
rainfall ever known by the decade reduced the people to a sad plight. The rains 
of 1919 were again scanty and the agricultural out-turn was consequently 
poor. The closing year of the decade afforded some relief to the agriculturists. 
But for the epidemics in 1917 and 1918, which carried away a large number of 
people, the population of the State would not have fallen even in the small degree 
it has done. According to vital statistics supplied by the State, the population 
should have come to 625,560, i.e., 4,610 less than that actually enumerated, as 

would appear from the figures in the margin. 

. immigrant population forms about 10 j^or 

cent, of the population, while the emigrants half 
as much. This proves that the deficiency in the 
computed population is not only the residt of 
noigration but is also due to the defective regis¬ 
tration of births. The situation of Kotah is 
similar to that of Eishangarh in respect of loss 
of population in the; rural and urban areas. 
The losses in these'areas amount to 1*24 ; and 
3-32 per cent; respectively. The examination 
of statistics of the sub-units sho]^ that the loss 
confined .aimbst entirely to KoPHs (or feudal 
Estates), because, excluding Kotah citijr wH^ has suffered a loss of 3 per cent., 
the population of Nizamats has; ofiltJ^e ^ increased by 0'4. Amongst the 


Pupu,la.tioii oJ[ 1011 
. Add birtiliH during ilio dociido* 

Total 

Deduct doiithfcj during the doctido 

Not population 

Actual poxiulation according to 
census. 

.DiflPoronco representing exooss 
imfnigi'ation ovor oinigra* 
tion. 


030,089 

110,007 


758,000 

132,540 

(525,550 

030,000 

+4,510 
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Koiris the HgLest loss is shown by Pipalda Mustarha (42’7) and the lowest (12 9) 
by Pipalda ThiJeana. Of the 20 State Nizamats, 12 show gams ranging iioni 
0-2 to 16-6 per cent, and the rest, losses from r4 to ir2. 11i.o highest gam, 
is shown by the Kishanganj Nizamat and the highest loss by Mangrol. KotaU 
has reasons to be happy for the increase of jiersons in the age-periods 5 10 and 

10—15 by 31 and 60 per cent, respectively, as in time to come it can ho])e n, nur 
multiplication of its population when children have readied their maturity. 
In 1911, the proportion of females of 5—10 years of age to the tctal female [lopu- 
lation was 12 per cent, which has risen to 16'1 in. this decade. Bimilarly, the ]U'o- 
portion of females aged 10—15 has risen from 6*3 to 10‘7. Tlicsc increases not 
only compensate for the decrease in the proportion of married females aged 15 -40 
to hundred females of all ages but instill hopes of a bright future. 

-—- Lawa. —^Lawa, a small listato 

PER CEET. with purely rural population 

_numbering 2,202, slu.nvs a fall 

1901 - 11 . of 11‘8 per cent, against 4'0 in. 

_1911. (Since 1881 it has lost 

15’7 per cent, of its pojnilation. 
—1-8 Tho natural populathiti has 
^ increased hy 3 per cent, against 

_____ 10 ill 1011. 

Shakfiim .—Shahpura shows an increase of l-O per cent, against 11*1 In U)ll 

in its actual and of 4*9 againsli 10*7 
in its natural iiopuJation. 'llho 
number of immigrants has fallen 
by 10-9 per cent, while that of 
cmigraiils risen by 10*1. Although, 
excepting 1901, this Clijefslup has 
been contiiuially showing a rise in 
every decade, yet tho loss in tlnit 
solitary decade bad been so heavy 
that tho remaining docadivs haves 
not been able to hrmg the'popula¬ 
tion up to the figures of 1881 and there is still a net loss of 7 per cent, to bo .tiiade 
good. The vital statistics available for only nine years show an excess of 1,323 
deaths over births. Both the urban and rural areas shovv a rise in population 
but the former exhibiting a larger gain (4*6) than the latter (0'9), l^he Chidship 
records a gain in the population of persons aged 5—10, 10—15 and 15-—20 by 
32,116 and 7 per cent, respectively, which, unless interrupted by some unfavour¬ 
able event, predicts a happy future. 




PorXTLATIOlf. 

Variation 

Lawa., 





1921, 

1911. 

1911-21. 

Actual papulation. 

2,262 

* 2,504 

i 

Immigranta . 

8;^8 

1,092 

—23-3 

Emigrants . 

240 

152 

-1-63-3 

Natural population 

1,673 

1,()24 

~l-3'0 


aopulatioh 

tea' • 


Tmk .—^The State shows a loss of 5 per cent, against tho gain of 10-9 m .1911 

-:-:—' and a net loss of 14’8 since 1881. 

PofuLATioN. VAaiATTON Boaths oxceod births by 17,318, 
Toflk. _ ■ _ rEB CEMT. which shows that the State did not 

■ > 11 - 21 . 1901 - 11 . ravages of the epidemics 

_ . , during the decade.. Migration seems 

fi-o ^ + 10-9 »• part in reducing 

-^ 20*0 X 8'8. V'tte population tor, wMe mimijgra- 

6*8 -- 30 * 6 ’ tioh. has* falleti ' b’v OH i^at* 

-. 0*6 -t- 3*6 lauen oy -iu per cent.., 

. ... emigration has mcreased by 6*8. 

~ In 1911 immigration had iucreasod 

fallen, by SO* 6. The loss in tho urban population 

t statistics of the smaller 

has been earned by the 

id ae loss Bffiffexedby Chhabra tomi, Mio 

s>tweott ;4-8.9 m.the. Lateri Tahsa-o£.^^ 

ibra It is satiahistbiy, Jo noto.thiit tho 

a in agwups *-.10 an4,.lQ--J5, ,upoa,:wIlia. 
•opulation,; has rncfeasbd, liy69, pbi cent; 


POI?ULATION. 

Variation 

PER CENT. 

1921. 

19H. 

. 

1911-21. 

i9oi-n. 

287,898 

45,657 

37,376 

279.617 

3q3,lSl 

57,090 

35i003 

281,094. 

— 5*0 
—20*0 
+ 6‘8 
—, 0’5 

1 

; -fio-a 
8^8 
-30^6 
•f 3*6 . 
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respectively over ]911. Tke male population lias also increased in tlie same 
age-periods but tlie increase among females is yet bigber. 

Soutlmn Division. —Tbe Soutbern Division is tbe smallest of tbe three, botb 

in population and area, but it is tbe only 
Division in Rajputana wbicb sbows a general 
increase of 8 per cent, against 26-0 in 1911. 
Of tbe mdividual units, Abu District alone 
sbows a decrease of 16 per cent. As will be 
seen from tbe marginal map tbe bigbest mcrease 
of 20 and over is in Kusbalgarb, and of 15—20 
in Dimgarpur and Banswara. Partabgarb and 
Mewar follow in tbe 5—10 grade leaving Sirobi 
alone wbicb gives tbe lowest increase of 1"0 per 
cent. Immigration bas fallen by 19-7 percent, 
and emigration on tbe other band risen by 1-1. 
The Natm'al population bas also increased by 
8’9 per cent, and is almost equal to tbe actual 
population. Tbe neighbouring Districts and States of tbe Bombay Presidency have 

similarly prospered as tbe marginal variation figures show. 
Paiioii Mahal . -| iihs' Tbis Divisiou has all along been progressive and been 
Rnvva Kaniiia . constantly showing an mcrease from decade to decade 

A ahi vaiiLia . !i _>^ sincc 1881 excepting ill the decade of 1^891-1901 when it 

sufierod more severely than tbe other Divisions. Despite 
tbe combined increase in tbe two decades tbe population bas not reached 

that of 1891 being still below it 
by 10 per cent. Tbe rise in popu¬ 
lation is mainly attributable to tbe 
Animistic rebgion, which includes 
Bhils and Minas, etc. Tbe recup¬ 
erative power of the BMls is no 
Secret and tbe figures of tbe last 
two decades substantiate tbe above 
assertion. Tbe present increase 
among tbe Animists amounts to 
24 per cent., tbeu proportion to 
tbe total population of tbe Division being nearly 22*6 against 19 in 1911. Other 
religions in this Division have shown a decline. Tbe increase in tbe recent 
decade is distributed both over tbe urban and tbe rural areas, in tbe ratio of 
6:8. Tbe immigrants form nearly 3 per cent, of tbe actual population and 
tbe emigrants 5 against 4 and 5 per cent, respectively in 1911. These figures 
clearly show that the increase in population is practically due to excess of births 
over deaths. 

Bamtmm .—^Banswara is second only to Dungarpur in tbis Division in respect 

. of gain in population over 1881 

,TJON cBHTAQis and bas beaten down tbe record 

_ vahiatiom. 1891, when tbe figures were tbe 

I»n. 1911 . 81 . IM-II. Tke moTBsse of. 16'0 per 

_ cent, smee 1911 m tbe population 

.. " is lower than that of Kusbalgarb 

^?o ’334 iso-i +1^4 n-nd Dungarpur only. Excepting 

9’f>(!2 —33-0 -I-S30 1917 aud 1918, which were years 

104,701 -1-15-0 + 70 laiiifall and epidemics 

.. and which are stated to have carried 

away 10,639 persons, the decade was favourable to tbe growth of population. 
The main increase is amongst tbe Animists, who form the bullc of tbe population. 
Tbis increase is due to tbe improved method of enumeration as well as to natural 
growth. Migration does not seem to have affected tbe increase, as the natural 
and the actual population figures are practically equal. Tbe future prospects 
of the State seem very bright, as tbe figures in tbe earlier, age-groups 
6-:_10 and 10—16 have swelled by as large a per centage as 70 and 89 respec- 
tivdy. . 
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Bungarvw.—U^^ its neighbouring State of Banswara, Dungarpur shows an 
^ ^ _____ increase of about 19 per ccuit. ih 

” i T Variation I IS surpassed only by Kushalgarli 

POPmiATION. I . • • ’ l i * - . .i, 1. 


Actual population. 
Immigrants 
Emigrants 
Natural population 


POPtriiATION. 

Variation 

PER UI5JST. 

19:21. 

1911, 

1911-21. 

1901-11. 

189,272 

10,418 

4,633 

183,387 

159,192 

10,441 

8,843 

157,594 

-J-lS-0 
--0-2 
—48-7 
-f 10-4 

-f- 69-0 
H-778-1 
-f-278-1 
-^1- 55-0 


in this Divisioji. 


uain over the 


Dungarpur. -- -. - - population of 1 881. is tllO lligllCSt 

1931. 1911. 1911-21. iJOl- . oeiit.) in tlic whole of 

—-- ' “ Rajpiitana but the .Bhils were not 

Actual popniation . i89j 272 159.W2 -^s -0 + B9-() actually enumerated in that year. 

EmT»Sntf ! ; 4533 slsis —48-7 -f-278-1 Immigration amounts to 6‘5 per 

Natural population . 183,387 157,594 +IU-4 -|- 65-0 goji-fc, of tllC total pojmlatioU aiul 

-—----emigration to 2*4 against (bb and 

5'6 respectively in 1911. There is a larger increase in the rural tliaii in the urban 
population. Of the sub-units Dungarpur Tabsil shows tlio largest inorease (19'Jl). 
The increase in the children of the age—period of f>—10 and in the persons of tlvat 
of 10—15, by 77 and 114 per cent, foretells a bright iviture, only if the ehildrcn 
survived to maturity. 

Kushalgarh.—The popniation of the Cliicfship of Knslialgarh (29,102) has 

____ increased by as imieli us 33 ])ci‘ 

poi>ui,iKON VARfATioN ceiit. duiung the recent decade. 

Animists who are noted for their 

IM. ini. 10 U. 21 . v<vst tMupmrtivo powom foriu tlm 

chiel portion, of the population ol 
_ OMofsliip (24,120). The decuule 

Actual population . 29,102 22,005 -f 32-5 -f 36-8 l 4 in 'wTin 1 f> o-nA/l aypcu-iHiiit 

Immigrants . . 2.905 2,005 +11-6 Eigui-uB WaS On tUe WtlOle gOOtt, OXCepClUg 

Emigrants . . 1,371 1,287 -h 0-5 of 1901 that the epidomic of luiluenzii 

Natural population. 27,028 20.687 l-SS-e «-o«ot^ Vlsitcd it ill 1918 Uud that tlioro 

--- was a slight touch of J^laguo in 1910. 

This Chiefship also has a bright future before it in respect of multiplication of 
population. 



POI’ULATION. 

Variation 

TER CENT. 


1921. 

1911. 

1911-21. 

1901-11. 

Actual population . 
Immigrants 

Emigrauts 

Natural population , 

29,102 

2,905 

1,371 

27,028 

22,00C 
2,905 
1,287 
20,687 , 

1 

-f32-r) 
H-ll-G 
-h 6-5 
-1-33-6 

-f35*a 
EiguroB 
of 1901 
aro not 
available] 


Meteor.—Mewar, which has the largest population of all the States in the 

Southern' Division, is the third 
largest in the entire P.rovince and 
shows an increase of 0‘7 per cent, 
this time. The figures of Me war 
include the population of Nandwai 
and Gangs,pur belonging to Central 
India. Excluding that, the popu¬ 
lation of Mewar proper remains 
1,366,980. Comparing this with 
the population of the same area in 
1911, the percentage of ihorease is 
reduced to 6'3. Immigration has fallen from+64’1, to—33'2 and emigration 
from -|-7*6 to 4-2‘0., The State suffered loss only in the disastrous decade of 1891- 
1901 hut it was in it'self so heavy that even the consecutive inter-censal increases 
have not been able to help the State to recover the position lost by it in the decade 
in q^uestion. Comparison with 1881 is not quite reliable owing to the uncertainty 
of the ^^es of the Bhil tracts.. Urban population has gained by 4'6 pesr ce.nt. 
aga,inst a loss of 16*1 in ;1911, while the rural by 6'8 against the inorease of 30-7 
in iOil. The urban: area has gained much moire, in i)opu]ation than the rural. 

, ; The proportion of increase in the Mewar villages lying in the British; District of 

Ajmer-Meryrara is 1‘3 compared with that bf 6*8 in the rural area of the State itself. 
Thelarged increase is noticed in the rural area of the Kotra Bhwmty vie., 27*6 and 
. Hathdwara ST'g in the urban area. The minimuni decrease is shown in the rural 
areabytheiEunibalgnrh.Tahsil, w^..,'.I'i per cent.,- and in. the.urban by the 
; Salumb^ tbwn, ws,, 2:4i-. Themaximum deor^se of 17‘6is tb be found in the 
AsindDi^rict,' '■ 

» other States’ the proportion of married feihales of IQ-^Q. yekrs: pf age 
fpf'AB:,^g^,: has :contra^^^^ 3$ tbi:®.pki-i^nt;;™ 

|^e.in#^p8.-Q£.4^yU'a,..apd;3'pw“cent,.rb,tK.e.age44grqupB.'b^^ 

Ji^O r^pebtivlBly jnerb'than Qbimter-b tHs.decrebse the ex- 



POTtTLATION. 

Variation 

GENT, 

’ ^ 

1921. 

1911. 

1911-21. 

190M1 

Actual popula¬ 

1,380,063 

1,293,776 

H- 6*7 

-1-25-6 

tion. 





■immigrants 

20.336 

30,409 

~~33*2 

-1~ 54*1 

E migranis 

80,100 

78,573 

+ 2-0 

-h 7*6 

Natural poimla- 

1,433,893 

1,332,940 

+ 7-0 

-1-23-7 

tion. 
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Fartdbgarh .—The increase of 20'5 per cent, in 1911 has been supplemented 

by another of 7 per cent, this 
time but the population is still 
below that of 1881 and 1891 by 
15'4 and 23'7 per cent, respectively. 
The number of immigrants has 
fallenby 9*4 per cent, and that of 
the emigrants risen by lO'l. The 
natural population exceeds the 
actual population by 4 per cent, and 
this and the Mewar State are the 
only States in the Southern Division in which this feature is exhibited. The 
increase of population has afiected aU the units. Partabgarh town, which 
sustained a loss of 15 per cent, in 1901-1911, has gained 10‘2 per cent, during the 
present decade. Increase in the earlier age-groups 5—10 and 10—15 of 57 and 
89 per cent, is the satisfactory feature of the decade. 

Siroki .—Sirohi included the figures of Abu Leased area in 1911. Since separate 

figures of Abu for the purpose of 
comparison are not avauable, they 
have been amalgamated with Sirohi 
this time too. The increase is very 
slight, W 2 :., 0'6 per cent, in the actual 
population but in the natural it is 
nearly 3 per cent. This is due to a 
rise in the emigrants by nearly 
6 per cent, and a fall of nearly 13 
per cent, in the immigrants. Ex¬ 
planation of decrease in the immigrants is to be found in the removal of troops 
from Erinpura and in the decrease of population in the Abu Hill Station. The 
present population figures of the State are the highest since 1881. The urban area 
alone seems to have suffered any loss during the decade under review. The 
highest increase is found in the Bhakar Tahsil due partly to enumeration being 
more accurate this time and partly to natural growth among Grassias of the 
Animistic religion. The increase of figui-es in the earlier age-groups 5—10 and 
10—16 by 27 and 61 per cent, respectively in this State is also a favourable sign 
for the future. 

Western Division.—Tho Western Division has fared the worst among the 

three Divisions. It has actually lost 
as much as it gained during the 
previous decade. It is, however, 
satisfactory to find that it has not 
lost its position of 1881, though it 
has still got to add 26 per cent, to 
come up to the figures of 1891. 
Owing to ^ its vast area, which is 
almost twice as large as that of 
either of the remaining two, it has 
certainly greater room for expan¬ 
sion, as its population is less than 
half of that of the Eastern Division 
and its density by far the lowest of 
aU. All the three component States 
of the Division show a fall in popu¬ 
lation; Jaisalmer of course showing- 
th^|highest (23 per cent.). - Imird- 
grants showya decrease of 28*2 per 
cent, against an increase of 79*8 in 
1911 and ths emigrants again a decrease of, 2*6. There is a difference of only 
1’4 in the actual and natural populations, both of which ha-ve-fahen as the marg infll 
statement on nest page shows.. The iihmigrants are 2*6 pet dent, of the actual 
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CHAPTEE I.—DI8TEIBUTI0N AND MOVEMENT OE THE POPULATION. 


Western Division* 


Actual popula¬ 
tion. 

Immigrants 
Emigrants 
Natural popula¬ 
tion. 


population and the emigrants 
13’4 against 3‘3 and 12'4 per cent, 
respectively in 1911. These vari¬ 
ations show that migration has 
played practically no part in re¬ 
ducing the population of the 
Division and that the drop is solely 
due to natiu-al causes. The loss is 
again confined wholly to the rural 
area, partly due to natural causes 
and partly to the inclusion of a few 
villages in the list of towns in the Bilcaner State. 

Bilcmier .—Bikaner shows the lowest fall in the Western Division, wz., 6'9 per 

cent., just a little below the Brovin- 


1 

POPULA'riOlT. j 

Variation 

PER CENT. 

1921. 

1911. 

19X1-21. 

1901-11. 


_ 

__ . 

- 

2,668,979 

2,846,847 

— 9*8 

-H 9-8 

67,754 

344,644 

2,845,869 

94,358 

353,406 

3,105,895 

1 

—28*2 

— 2-5 

— 84 

479-8 
— S-1 
4 6*2 


Bikaner. 

Population. 

Variation. 

PER CENT. 

1921, 

1911. 

1911-21. 

1901-11. 

Actual population . 
Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural population 

659,686 

63,273 

126,615 

733,027 

700,983 

68,262 

119,567 

762,288 

— 6-9 
—21*0 
4 6-9 
*— 2‘G 

410*0 
-f90-6 
—26-3 
4 0-1 


Hissar 

Eerozepore 

Bahawalpur 

Lohara 


-f 1-5 
-fU'4 

4- oa 

410*9 


cial average. The decade opened 
with a year of deficient rainfall, 
followed by that of famine. T^ho 
years 1913, 1914, 1910 and 1917 
were favourable for the peasantry 
but were followed by throe con¬ 
secutive years, m,z., 1918, 1919 H.t)d 
1920, which, brought not only 
scarcity of rains iix their wake but 
also introduced Plague and Influenza in an epidemic form. These combined 
forces wrought havoc in the State and destroyed nearly 10 per cent, of the 
population. The severity of imfavourable conditions, which prevailed during the 
decade, is manifest from the fact that the adjoining States and Districts in the 

Punjab have all gained while Bikaner has lost hy about 0 
per cent. Immigrants form about 8‘0 per cent, of the 
actual population against 9’7 in 1911, while emigrants 
only 19 against 17, i.e., the wave of emigration is still 
higher. The natural population has decreased hy 2’6 and 
the actual population by 5’9. This directs to one and only one conclusion that 
emigrants have also suffered from epidemics. The decrease in the population is 
practically wholly confined to the rural area—^the urban showing a gain due partly 
to the inclusion of new towns in the list.; Reni is the only town in which there is 
a slight decrease. The rural area consists of 17 units of which only 3 show credit 
on them side and Beni Tahsil the greatest (50'7 per cent.). The fourteen remain¬ 
ing units show a debit varying from 1*4 in the Dungargarh Tahsil to 49‘1 in the 
Anupgarh Sub-Tahsil. The proportion of married females aged 16—40 to 100 
females of all ages has gone down from 35 to 29 ; the redeeming feature, however, 
is that the figures in the earlier age-groups 6—10 and 10—^16 have increased 
by 18 and 82 per cent, respectively and that the per centage of females in thsse 
groups is higher than that of males. ■ 

JmsaUner —The decrease of 23*4 per cent, in the actual population more 

than counter-balances the increase 
of 20*4 in 1911. The decrease here 
is the ^eatest in this Diwon as 
well as in the whole of Rajputana. 
The loss cif population since 1881 
was 1S*3 per cent, in 1911. which 
has risen to 37‘4 now. Diataigra- 
tion deoreased by 67*9 against an 
increase of nearly the similar 
, • , V amount in 1911, ISmigration has 

beBtt ,8-4 per wt. hplow 1911. Immigrants form 6*7 per cent, of the populationi 
wmpared w^ 1^3 =m I9ll, and emigrants 28*3, against 23'7. During tbe decade 
^me, were mye. bad years in which the agriouitural operations were not SsitiSr 
, ^^r each had-ye^r pna^ 

!: to, 'have 'swebt ‘th4m. 

"v .health’: 'bf ‘,.thb Jp^plb'^ih'’ iigsneral '■v^hs' 

■ 4nd a^chltijral produce fiohrished 


3'aifialmer. 

Population. 

Variation 

‘ PER OENT*. 

1921. 

1911. 

191141. 

1901-11 

Actual population / 
Immigreaitff .., , . 

Emigrants 

Natural population . 

67,662 

3,835 

19,144- 

82,961 

88,311 
; 9,102 
20.910 
100,119 

—234 
>—57‘9 
-- 84 

-H204 
+67'6 
•—44-7 
6:0 
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and the rise in prices emlianced the resisting power of the people, enabling 
them to tide over had seasons. The fall in the population was due wholly 
to the epidemic of Influenza. ' The big drop in the number of married females 
to hundred females of all ages from 33 in 1911 to 25 in the present decade 
coupled with the fall in that of persons of 10—15 years of age by 3’9 per cent, 
does not inspire any hope of any increase in the p£)j)ulation to a considerable extent 
in the coming decade. Both the urban and the rural areas have suflered loss, 
the former exceeding the latter in the suffering. 

Marwar .—^Marwar has the largest population in this Division and is the second 

in Eajputana in this respect. In 
area it is the first. It shows a net 
gain of 4-8 per cent, over the popu¬ 
lation of 1881 but falls short by 27-1 
of the population of - 1891, when 
it was at its zenith. It has fared 
better than its rival State Jaipur 
in this decade. In spite of three 
bad years and disastrous epidemics 
of Plague, Influenza and Cholera, 
Marwar fared better than many other 
States in Eajputana. Immigration has fallen by 37-5 per cent, and emigration by 
9*9. Both of them had increased in 1911. There is a difference of O'6 only between 
the actual and natural populations of the decade, against 0-4 in 1911. Immigrants 
formed 2 per cent, of the actual population in 1911 and have come down to 1*4 in 
this decade. The proportion of emigrants has, on the contrary, slightly increased, 
showing 11-7 per cent, against 11*6 in 1911. This shows that the reduction in 
population was not due to a great extent to migration but was attributable 
to epidemics. Complete vital statistics are not available. The State shows loss in 
both the rural and urban population ; that in the former being heavier. Except¬ 
ing five towns which have shown any increase in population, all the administrative 
units of the State indicate a loss. In the urban area, the losses range between 
3*01 in Lohawat town and 26*95 in Bilara and in the rural from l’7mBalito 
21-3 in Jaitaran. Marwar, like Bikaner and Jaipur, shows a rise of 18 and 33 per 
cent, in the population of persons 5—10 and 10—15 years of age respectively, 
which not only makes up the loss in the proportion of married females 15—40 
to hundred females of all ages but inspires hope of a satisfactory future. 
As in 1911, the villages belonging to Marwar Darbar imder British Adminis¬ 
tration and situated in the Merwara Sub-division of Ajmer-Merwara have been 
shown as part of Marwar in the Provincial Tables. The loss in these is the 
minimum (0'4) per cent. The District of Thar and Parkar and the State of 
Palanpur are the immediate neighbours of Marwar, When compared with either 
of these, Marwar seems to have fared worse. 


JVJarwar. 

Population. 

V.^EIATION 

PER (JEXT. 

1921. 

1911. 

1911-21. 

1901-11 

Actual popula¬ 
tion, 

liuinig rants 
Emigrants 

N'atural popula¬ 
tion. 

1,841,642 

26,676 

214,915 

2,029,881 

2,057,653 

42,605 

238,000 

2,263,488 

—10-5 

—37*5 

— 9*9 

— O'O 

H- 6-3 

+ 64-9 
-f 18*3 

H- 6-7 


Ajmer-Merwara .—The Province shows a slight, loss of 1*2 per cent, as com¬ 
pared with an increase of 5*1 in 


A j mor-Morwarar 

Population. 

Variation 

.PER CENT. 

1921. 

1911. 

1911-21. 

1901-11. 

Actual population - 
Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural population . 

495,271 

108,4.52 

42,437 

429,266 

501,395 

96,112 

84,110 

490,393 

— 1-2 
+ 14-0 
—49-5 
—12-6 

H- 5a 
-h 24 
+ 232*6 
+ 19*9 


1911 in the actual population, but, 
as already explained, it would have 
been still greater if the temporary 
influx of pflgrims to the TJrs Pair at 
the time of census had not swelled 
the population. If the number of 
these pilgrims is deducted from the 
actual population, the decrease will 
rise to nearly 4 per cent. Immi¬ 
grants have increased by 14 per cent, while emigrants decreased by 49-5. The 
fall in. the natural population is 12-6 per cent, compared with an increase of 19’9 
per cent, in 1911. Emigrants formed’16'8 of the population in 1911, but have 
reduced to almost half (8-6) in the recent decade. Immigrants have increased 
by , 3 per cent, over 1911. The reduction in the number of emigrants and the 
increase in that of immigrants is attributable to the return of the natives of Ajmer 
and the influx of pilgrims on the occasion of the Urs Pair, Both these factors 
must have added largely to the population^ had the loss by epidemics not been 
so heavy. The present poptdation-shows an increase of 7'6 per cent, over 1881 
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hnf iM Still less bv 8-7 compared witli 1891. The nxral area has snlTere.l much more 

than the urban—the loss amoiiutiugto 8-4 and 6-5 per cent. 

with 1911 (excluding Ajmer City). The position ,)ei h 

of the decrease in the number oi marrieil females ^ iiw, 

females of all ages, is almost exactly the same as that of l.ajputaiu, but the 

former lags behind the latter in the expansion of. the proportion ol childien undui 10 

years to 100 persons aged 10—40.' The proportion ior 

62*1 percent.in 1911 and that for Ajmer-Merwara fal-7 compared witJi o7 o n 
1911 The acquisition of 22 and 57 pec cent, in the age-groups 5 -10 and 10 lo 
will not only recoup the loss incurred in married females as pomted^out abov^o 

jiectod to 
give yet a 
good result. 
The iho- 
vinco has 
been divid¬ 
ed into 
ten Census 
Units in 
the l*ro- 
V i n c i u 1 
T able 

1 and 

eveiy one 
of them, 
oxcep ting 
the Ajmer 
City which 
gives a 
tempera r y 
gain of ‘^2 
per cent., 
shows a 
loss vary¬ 
ing from 
l-O in 
B e a w ar 
town to 
71*1 in 
the Deoli 
Canton- 
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I'jliflr, 

.•rlWj 
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The marginal map above illustrates variations in population, as compared with 
1911 according to Ai^nistrative Divisions, which slightly diSer feom those 
adopted in the Provincial Table I. Ajmer Khalsa in the map includes Nasirabad 
ito-VTO and the Ajmer City; Kehri Istimrari area, the Kekri town; and tho 
Todgarh and Beawar Tahsils, the Mewar and Marwar villages shown under their 
re^eetive States in the Provincial Tables; This has been done to make Variation 
statistics more mtelligiblA . . 
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J^lX.^Sou8es and IS'amUies. 

34. Imperial Table I contains the actual %ures for houses in Urban and iura! 
areas and the Subsidiaiy. Table YII at tbe end of this Chapter shows the averagf 
number of pej^hB pet houiw and houses per square nade.^^ 

^ -36. The definiUon of ‘ house ;^:adopted t^ Same as in 1911 

the dl^ition of a house ^e Bural arei 






OCCUPIED HOUSE PEfi SQUARE MILE AND PERSONS PER HOUSE. 
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building or buildings or part of a building, or a hut occupied as a dwelling place 
by one commensal family. A ‘ commensal family ’ was defined as a group of 
persons (including their resident dependants and servants), who lived together 
and used the same cooking place. In Municipalities, a ‘ house ’ meant any build¬ 
ing separately assessed to municipal taxation. Where this definition proved 
impracticable, and in towns which were not Municipalities, a ' house ’ was taken 
to mean a dwelling place of one or more families, with their resident dependants 
and servants, having a separate principal entrance from the common way, 
compound or enclosure, etc. In such cases, the main building was given the 
principal number and the rooms or the set of rooms occupied by the commensal 
families, sub-numbers. The houses which were given sub-numbers were treated 
as separate houses in the Enumeration Schedules. In practice therefore the 
definition of a house in the urban areas approximated very nearly to that in 
villages. 

The definitions were fully explained to the enumerators and it can, therefore, 
be safely affirmed that the number of occupied houses ascertained at the present 
census is accurate. 


_NtjMaFHR. OF. orcupi F-n 
ULLJ.. 



30. The diagram on the margin ooBapied.iiousos wi- 
exhibits the variations in the density of 
occupied houses, since 1881, in the 
Provinces and Natural Divisions. The 
figures are based on Subsidiary Table 
Vll which also gives details by units. 

I'rovincial .—Taking the Provinces 
separately, Eajputana gives no appre¬ 
ciable net gain. The density in 1881 
was 16'3 which is 17*6 now. It was 
the lowest in 1901. 1911 saw a gain of 
3*9 per cent, while the present a loss 
of 1*3. There is a net gain of about 
20 per cent, in Ajmer-Merwara since 
1881. This Province gained more or 
less in every decade till 1911 when 
the highest point 45-3 was reached. 

The present is the first decade which 
has indicated some fall. The provin¬ 
cial fall is due to the general fall in 
population. 


Natural Divisions.-—In every one of these, the vicissitudes of times have 
brought the present propoi’tions to about the same level as- that from where they 
started in the beginning, viz., 1881. The internal changes have of course differed 
more or less. 1901 indicates the lowest fall throughout. In thei Eastern Division 
the highest rise was in 1911, while in others in 1891. The jump in 1891 in the 
Southern Division is attributable to the fact that the Census of 1881 was more 
of guess work than an approach to reality and that the 1891 Census was more 
systematical. 


37. While the number of houses per square mile differs from unit to unit, a^mher^ot 

the standard of occupants 
is more or less uniform 
throughout the Provinces 
The average for the Provin¬ 


Provinoo and Natural 
Division, 

NT3WIB15K OE BEBSONS PBE HOtJSE, | 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

ItajpKiana * . 

Eastom Division 
Southern Division 
Western Division 
Ajmer-Mermra 

4'3B 

4’32 

4-31 

4'B2 

4-33 

4'07 

4*48 

4^08 

S^OO 

5-90 

3*85 

4‘4G 

H4 

5^47 

0*11 

4‘40 

.5-23 

B^B4 

4'S2 

5*12 

4-33 

4'65 

ri9 


ces during the decade is 


4'33 in Eajputana and 4-22 
in Ajmer-Merwara.. The 
average number of occu¬ 
pants per house duriug the 
decade has varied from 4<38 








Joiai; Family system. 
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in the laetem Division to 4-36 m tlio Wcstam. If tlio, iii.livi.lt,nl tinlls wm 
“to ktrSsitoltion, this nvotoRO w.ml.l nm«., l.-.tn, :Hio Al,., to o-ttlt ,n 
Kushakarli. Abu and Jaiaalmer am ihe „niy tw> ui.ils avIhm v t he <l.>i.Ml,yp.r 
bouse if below 4. Kusbalgarb wbidi bus bccusu.d (o bo |Ih>, llutnu-s( ,, ms,,cc,fc 

of tbe density of bouses bas sbowai itself as the lJuol<e,si. n. tl.o ninnbor ut (...Hons 
per family. Tbe average of 4-33 persons per house might uhniu a humly 
Lsistiug of a mail and wife with two ('.luldmn Allowing lor widower., e.hiblless 
widows, old bachelors, etc., it may perhaps be eorree.t to sap IlnU, n norma 
family consists of a husband, wife and three ehildreii or u hushain ami wile and 
two children and an old parent. The sixe of the humly uivnr.uhl)* varies with 
the material conditions but it also dopends moslfy upon the niTumstamos 
determining the prolificncss of the people. The ilillerenee m the si/.e ol the 
family in the urban and rural tracts is by no moans considerable. 


38. The true Mitalcshra Joint Family system, in wliieh tlu‘ In-ad of Ihe family 
Kartd has unlimited powers and control over the iiu’oine and c*k pend it lire ol the 
family, is now on the wane. In most of the l limlii iiastes in Uujput-una and Ajmer- 
Merwara, the system does still exist though not in its t.rue sense. 1 (. is said to ho 
non-existent amongst the Bhils, Mors, etc. There is nothing in prael iin*. which 
might fix a time, when a Joint family slionld break up. Sinne families I’onlinue 
joint for several generations, others Iireak up as soon as the head ol the laiuily 
dies or even during his lifetime. Ymuig men of mmleru education iiiihu<«l with 
Western ideas of individual right, show a teiideney'to separate themselves during 
the lifetime of their father. Although they do not attempt at. the «livisiou ot 
ancestral property, yet they keep their earnings sepiirale and do imt vontrihiite 
to the common fund. They become separatti only as regards the. eommeiiHal 
family. The most common cause for the breaking up of i.he Joint, family is the 
dissension among females. Other causes which help in t.lie disint egrat ion of siieh 
families are (1) migration: members of the family go out in search of employ¬ 
ment and do not return; in such cases they got tlieir share, of property ; (li) mis¬ 
appropriation: where the headman of the family appropriat-ivs t he projun’ty l>o Ins 
personal use or uses it in a way wliich does not benelit tlio family an«l (3) ojier- 
ations of Income Tax. The Joint family is thus ilisintegral.ing owing to the 
exigencies of the times and the growth of individualism, .loint family of ihe 
present day is more a matter of (sonvenience tlian an inviolable saerefl Instit ut iou. 
It has now to be seen, if the figures support the idea that the Joint, family system 
is onthew^e. In determining this, the number of llausus liouses eanutifc bo 
considered identical with a family, though the dolinition <if a house iiiak<« it so 
appear. If in a room a single man resides, ho is a family for t-lie purpose of 
Census, but he cannot bo called a family in the i.pue sense of tlie term. 
Mr. O’Malley has, in his Report for 1911 (Bengal, Bihar aiul Orissa), obsorvotl 
that a comparison of the number of married females aged IS and over with 
the number of houses might furnish a rough idea of the number of fumilies. 

The figures on the margin sliow the relative 
number of houses oeiiupieil by every huiulred 
of these married feniales in each of the 
two X’rovinces. in 1911, tliew were UW 
houses to eyery hundred marruni females 
of child-bearihg age in Rajputana mid 111 
in AJmer-Msrwara. These proportions have 
risen to 1S2 and 123 this time. If the Joint 
I fainily system had continued, each house 
should have accommodated two or more 
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t T inA -A females could live in a number of houses somevvhem 

IS not so, iiheso.hundred females haying each occupied 
a houitej^le^.fi ^drti houses in 19li and 22 and*23, in.l92r in Rajputana and 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1. 


Oensity, water-supply and crops. 


! 

Province, Natural Divi¬ 
sion and State or 
District. 

Mean 

density 

per 

Mean 

density 

per 

square 
mile on 
cultivable 
area. 

I’Bn CE STAGE OP 

Total area. 

PERCENTAGE OP 
CUTiTrVABT.E AREA. 

Per eont- 
age ot 
gross 

9 

Normal 

rainfall. 

Per centaob op oross culti- 

YATET) AREA UNOER 

square 
mile in 
1921. 

Cultivable. 

Net culti¬ 
vated. 

•N'et culti¬ 
vated. 

Double- 

cropped. 

cultivated 
area, 
which is 
irrigated. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Maize. 

Other 

crops. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

RA.TPirTANA. 

76 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

.. 

20-25 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

Eastern DivUmi^ 

U7 

•• 

•• 

• • 

.. 

.. 


26^21 

.. 


,, 

.. 

Alw.ar . , . , 

223 

532 

41-9 

33*8 

30-0 

18-4 

18-3 

23-41 

4-0 

10-1 

1-4 

S4-5 

Bliaratpur . 

250 

318 

78-9 

66-4 

71-4 

14G 

25*8 

26-26 

5-7 

8-1 

20-3 

05-9 

Bundi .... 

84 

330 

25-5 

13-9 

54-4 

1-1 

160 

2016 

11-S 

0-8 

2-9 

79-0 

Dholpiir 

199 

302 

54'9 

420 

77-0 

22-4 

12*7 

29-21 

3-8 

3-G 

*• 

92-6 

Jaipur . • « • 

150 

•• 

- 

•• 




23-45 


•* 

•• 

•• 

Jhalawar 

119 

239 

40-8 

lft-7 

33-G 

2*3 

9-4 

35-83 

9-4 

1-0 

7-5 

81-5 

Karauii 

108 

535 

20-1 

15-8 

73-6 

171 

18-5 

27-50 

6*5 

0-2 

•• 

88-3 

Kishangarh . 

91 

783 

12-4 

8-4 

27-3 

6*6 

62*4 

21-19 

0-6 

4*2 

1-7 

87*6 

Kotah .... 

111 

212 

62-2 

25*8 

49-5 

1*5 

4-S 

28-55 

22-7 

1-3 

3-4 

72-G 

Xiawa Estate 

110 

141 

30-2 

25'3 

30*5 

110 

13-2 

13-73 

14-6 

19*8 

10-2 

55*5 

Simhpura Ohlefshtp 

119 

•• 

•• 



•* 

1 

! 

23-90 

7-5 

17*8 

23-2 

61*5 

Tonic .... 

113 


- 

*• 


•* 

•• 1 

■ A 

24*42 

•* 

*• 

1 •• 

- 

Southern division. 

lOS 

•• 


•• 

*• 



34-47 

•• 

•• 

•• 

- 

Abu .... 

001 

7,212 

0-4 

1-0 

15*8 

4'5 

44-0 

60-20 

- 

58-0 

42-0 

•• 

Banswara « « 

119 




•• 

•* 

i 

1 

37-65 

- 

*• 

•• 

•• 

Dungarpur . 

131 

• r 

•* 

•• 

•• 

*• 

•• 

24-24 

- 

•• 

•• 

- 

Kashalgarh Cliiefshlp . 

86 

237 

361 

11-8 

32*5 

5*8 

0-1 

34*00 

6-2 

7*0 

43-7 

43*5 

Mewar . • . « 

lOS 

- 

•• i 



•• 


23-27 j 

*• 

’• 1 

•* 


Partabgarh , 

70 

181 

41*9 

18-2 

43*4 

2-9 

42*5 

30-62 

16-6 

- 

8*2 

75-2 

Siiohl .... 

95 


- 

•• 

- 

•• 

*- 

20-08 

•• 

- 

•• 

•• 

Western Eivifiiofh 

35 

• * 

* • 

.. 

.* 



9-02 

• • 

.. 


.. 

Bikaner . • 

28 

75 

37*0 

# * 

- 

•• 

1*6 

11-00 

1-2 

4-1 

• « 

94*7 

Ifaisalmcr . • • 

4 

- 

•• 

- 

. 

- - 

11-9 

0-84 

3-8 

- 

« • 

90*2 

Marwat'" , 

53 

840 

14*8, 

3-2 

21*9 

2*7 

13-2 

10-94 

6-7 

8-5 

• 9 

89*8 

ADMtpt^fdEBWABA. 

183 

38 $ 

47-5 

18-6 

39-2 

0-2 

28*3 

13-39 

6-5 

16-1 

17*5 

60-9 


Xhe llguroB for rainfall bave been eupplied by tbo Meteorological Department excepting those against Mewar ml Dawa which have been sappUed by the 
State and the Bstate respectlveay and reproaent tim average, of the last twenty years» 

* q?heso flgnres oxclhde ffagir areof 
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CHAPTER I.—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OE THE POPULATION, 

SUBSIDIAEY TABLE II. 


©istdfontier. oS the @op«!ati«n classified accoitling to density. 


STATES WITH A POPDLATIOH PER SQUARE MILE OF 


Province, Natiiral Division and State ; 

or District. i‘ 


UNi,»iiR 150. 


150 -MOO. 


300-450. 


Ki.lPUTAiV4 Xm AJSIEK- 
HERWARA. 


RAJPUT AJTA. 

Blastern Division. 

Alwar .... 
Bharatpur 

Bandl .... 
Dholpur .... 
Jaipur ... * 

Jhalawar .... 
Karauli .... 
TCisliangarh ' . . 

Kotali .... 
Lawa Estate . « 

Shahpnra Chiefahip . 

Toiik .... 

Southern Division. 

Ahti .... 
Bauswara • • » . 

Dungarpur! . 

Kashalgarh OhjGfshrp 
Bfewar .... 
Pactahgath . : . 

SiroM . . ; . 

Western Division. 

Bikaner i .l ’ , / - ;• z’ 

'Jaisa^er,,' .. '.'-A’V’' 

.MaicWair; - S;-'. I' v 'v' ' i' 


Area, 

Popula¬ 
tion (OOOs 
omitted). 

Area. 

Popula¬ 
tion (OOOs 
bmittod). 

A 

3 

4 

5 


9,075 

u,rm 

4,^61 

SI 

69 

w 

41 

10'?.124 

55 

0,076 

52 

81,867 

17 

3,766 

55 

13,791 

! 

1,4G3 

15 

21,857 

17 

3,766 

55 

... 

... 

3,141 

701 

... 

... 

1,982 

490 


1S7 

1,155 

230 

... 

... 

15,571) 

2,330 


Popula¬ 
tion (OOOs 
oznittcd). 


450 AND OVEH. 

Poiuila- 
Aren. tioii (OOOa 
oniittoU). 


600 

08 ,, 

i.842 


.Moly tit. 

;, ' . ; 'tha-Pcoyitoee'a^ a ivhoief,'-■‘; 


ioo 


I 'tliil.tJjlifin this TaMo. . 


I pr oanfc., tp-the area andipopniatioa of 






SUBSrDIARY TABLES, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE HI. 


Variation in relation to density sinee 1881. 


Province, Natural Division and State 
or District. 

PEE CENTAfll OP VAIUATION, INCREASE (+) 

AND Decrease (—). 

Not 

varLation 
per cent. 
1881 to 
1921. 

Mean density per square mile. 

1011-21. 

1901-11. 

1891-1901. 

1881-91. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 \ 

10 

11 

BAJPDTANii AND AIMIlR-MmWARA 

—6*3 

4 3*8 

—20*3 

430*5 

—2*1 

70 

84 

78 

98 

81 

BAJPUTANA. 

-6-6 

46*9 

—20*5 

420-6 

-2*6 

76 

82 

76 

96 

80 

Sasiern Division, 


40-tf 

—lO-l 


—10-.9 

U1 

i62 

1G2 

180 

165 

Alwar. 

—11*4 

—4*4 

47*9 

412*4 

42*7 

223 

. 262 

264 

244 

217 

Dharatpur. 

—11-2 

—10-8 

—2*1 

-0*8 

—23*1 

250 

282 

316 

328 

826 

.. 

—14*6 

427*7 

—42*1 

410*1 

—26-0 

84 

99 

77 

138 

115 

Dholpur. 

—12-7 

^2-0 

—3-2 

412*1 

—8*0 

199 

228 

235 

242 

810 

Jaipur. 

—11-3 

—0*8 

—5'9 

411*8 

—7*5 

150 

169 

171 

181 

162 

.. 

—0*1 

43*8 

—40-.3 

40*5 

—36*0 

119 

119 

111 

187 

186 

.. 

—8-8 

—0-5 

401 

45*3 

—10-0 

lOS 

118 

120 

126 

120 

Klsliangarh. 

—10-8 

..-.4-2 

—27*5 

411*4 

—31*0 

91 

102 

106 

146 

131 

.. 

—1*4 

417*3 

—24*2 

41*6 

—10-9 

111 

112 

96 

120 

124 

Lawa Estate . . ♦ • • 

—11’8 

—4*0 

—20*5 

425*3 

-15-7 

119 

185 

141 

177 

141 

Shahpnra Cliiefshlp , , . 

+ 15 

4IVI 

—.32-9 

423-0 

-7-0 

119 

117 

105 

* 157 

128 

Tonic 

—i’vO 

410*9 

—28*1 

416*9 

—14*8 

• 

113 

119 

107 

140 

132 

Sonthern Division, 

4.5*1 

42fl’3 

— ^tf*4 

423*7 

4Jd*5 

208 

100 

80 

m 

m 

Ahu . i . 

-10-0 

45*5 

432-2 

*• 


COl 

715 

678 

618 

V. 

.. 

4ir»o 

4110 

—17*3 

439-8 

483-0 

110 

103 

! 

93 

112 

80 

Dungarpur . 

4X8-9 

4B9-0 

—39-5 

47-8 

4110-0 

181 

110 

09 

114 

100 

Kuahalgarh Chlefship 

482-B 

435*6 

—48*3 

•• 

'• 

86 

65 

48 

92 

•• 

.. 

40-7 

-1-25*0 

—44-7 

423*5 

«.-4-4 

108 

101 

81 

140 

118 

Povtabgarh . . . • • 

47-0 

420*5 

—40*9 

410*6 

—15*4 

76 

71 

69 

99 

00 

Sirohl 

41*0 

422*8 

—18*0 

433*5 

480*6 

05 

94 

77 

94 

78 

Western Division, 

^0‘8 




45*3 

35 

88 

35 

4f 

32 

B&aner , . . • • • 

-.5*0 

419*9 

—20*7 

463^4 

429*0 

28 

80 

25 

80 

22 

Jraisaliacr . . . . . 

-~23*4 

420*4 

—36*0 

+7*0 

—37*4 

4 

6 

6 

7 

7 

Marwai .. 

— 10-5 

40*3 

—23*4 

443*8 

44*8 

53 

59 

55 

72 

50 

. . Amm^MlRWABA. 

— 1-a 

45*1 

--i2*a 

417*? 

47*0 

W3 

185 

176. 

200 

170 


InX^olmnn^ 3, Aland 6 against tlin Soutlicm Division and the States therenndet Imve been allowed to stand as In 1.011. ‘ 

a 
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CHAPTER I.—^DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OE THE POPUIATION. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Variation in Natiu'al popniation. 






POPUIATTON, 1021. 



POPDIiAMON, 1911. 


VATITATTON IN 
NATURAL POPULA¬ 
TION. 1011-21. 

1 f>mvinei). Natural Division and State 







__ 




or District. 



Actual 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Immi¬ 

grants. 

Emigrants. 

Natural 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Aotiml 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Immi¬ 

grants. 

Emi¬ 

grants. 

Natural 

popula- 

Net. 

Per cent- 
age. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

RAJPUTANA. 



9.844,384 

242,233 

868.906 

10.471,057 

10,530,432 

302.489 

866,025 

11,083,668 

—612,611 

—6*5 

Eastern 



5,230,292 

228,142 

445,440 

5,456,489 

5,792,32$ 

268,803 

478,767 

6,006,272 

—540,783 

—9*2 

Alwar . . * . 

• 

• 

701,164 

46,888 

108.246 

762,612 

791,688 

73,082 

09,127 

810,833 

—54,321 

-6-7 

Bhaiatpor 

■ 

• 

496,437 

62,693 

40,152 

473,906 

558,785 

79,812 

80,140 

■ 

508,113 

—04,117 

—16-6 

Btindl . , . • 


* 

187,068 

12,489 

19,700 

194,279 

218,730 

18,614 

18,890 

210,012 

—24,733 

—11*3 

Dholpu . . • • 

■ 

• 

^ 220,734 

21,225 

14,116 

222.624 

263,188 

28,471 

37,101 

271,008 

—49,284 

—18-1 

Jaipur , , - • 

tt 

• 

2,388,802 

80,120 

330,770 

2,680,452 

2,636,647 

01,772 

339,523 

2,884,308 

—303,940 

—1*6 

Jhalawar . , . • 

• 

' 

96,182 

21,627 

19,622 

94,177 

06,271 

22,112 

18,691 

92,750 

-1-1,427 

+B6 

XAranll .... 

• 

• 

133.730 

18,121 

16,106 

131.716 

140,687 

18,163 

16,857 

144,281 

—12.560 

— 8‘7 

Klfiliangaili 


• 

77.784 

14,602 

10,042 

74,074 

87,101 

20,848 

14,084 

80,427 

—0,353 

-7*0 

BLOtait .... 

• 

• 

630,060 

61,936 

81,267 

609,381 

030,089 

60,263 

06,070 

606,805 

—0,424 

—1*1 

Lawa Estate . 

• 

• 

2,202 

838 

240 

1,073 

2,504 

1,092 

152 

1,624 

-h40 

+3*0 

SbalipTim Chlefship . 

• 

• 

48,130 

7,905 

1,864 

41,089 

47,307 

8,967 

1,597 

40,027 

H-1,062 

+4*9 

!]?oiik . . • . 

• 

• 

287,898 

45,657 

87,376 

270,617 

303,181 

57,000 

36,003 

281,004 

—1,477 

-0*5 

Sovth&rn Di9i$iont 



2,046,224 

00,826 

92,528 

2,077,916 

1,892,207 

75,723 1 

92,472 

2,m,025 

^^269,S9t 


Banstram 

• 

• 

190,862 

7,287 

6,350 

189,425 

166,468 

10,324 

0,562 

164,701 

H-24,724 

+15*0 

Bmiga^nr 

- 

* 

189,272 

10,418 

4,633 

183,887 

160,102 

10,441 

8,843 

167,504 

H-2r),703 

+16-4 

Rin^ialgarA Cbiefship 



20,162 

2,905 

1,871 

27,028 

22,006 

2,006 

1,287 

20,687 

+6,041 

+83*6 

Mew .... 

« 

i 

1,880,068 

26,836 

: 80,166 

1,433,893 

1,293,776 

30,400 

78,673 

1,332,040 

+100,953 

+7*0 

Batiialispirh; . « : « , 



67,m 

11,426 

12,760 

68,434 

* 62,704 

12,610 

11,681 

61,676 

+6,760 

+11*0 

Sbsi^ini^tid^Atm . 

% 

* i 

100,246 

21,880 

6,784 

176.140 

180.127 

. 26.110 

6,411 

170,428 

+4,721 

+2*8 

DieiifOfw 



2,66B^ro 

67,754 

544,044 

2i845,809 

2M6,H7 

94,858 

358,400 

3,205,895 

^260,026 


39iteO«-' , ^ 

" , 4 

■ . ' i 

660,685 

63,276 

126,615 

783,027 

" 700,088 

68,262 

110,667 

762,288 

—10,261 

—2.0 




-67,662; 

:\;48te: 

: : ,19,144 

B2M% 

“ 88,311 

9,102 

Wio 

100,110 

—17|16a 

—17*1 



1 "' 

,1^1,642 

‘'"fW, 

; 214.015 

2,020i88X 

2,067,668 

; _ 42;866,'' 

238.600 

2,263,488 

—223,607 

—9*0 






.40,437- 

mm 

mm 

y 96,ii» 

34,110 

400403 

--«W37 

—l«r« 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 
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Comparison with vital statistics. 


Province, Natural Division and State 
or District. 

In 1011-20 TOTAL NUM¬ 
BER Oh' 

Number per mille 

OP POPULATION OP 
1011 OP 

Excess (-4-) 
or Deficiency 
(—) of births 
over deaths. 

Increase (+) or 
Decrease (—) op 
POPULATION OP 1921 
COMPARED WITH 1911. 

Births. 

2 

Deaths. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Natural 

population. 

Actual 

population. 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

RAJPOTANA. 



475,012 

863,831 

64 

117 

—888,509 

-612.511 

-686,048 

Eastern Division, 



397,002 

706,769 

77 

137 

S08,867 

-649,783 

—662,127 

Alwar • , • . 



92,398 

190,206 

117 

240 

•-97,807 

—64,321 

—90,634 

Bharatpur 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

—94,117 

—62,348 

Bundi II ... . 



20,900 

28,160 

96 

129 

—7,251 

—24,733 

—31,662 

Dholpur .... 



3,150* * * § 

5,692 

... 

... 

—2,642 

—49,284 

—33,464 

Jaipur § .... 



08,580 

248,156 

37 

94 

—149,576 

. —303,946 

—297,846 

Jhalawar .... 



7,251 

15,061 

75 

154 

—7,810 

+ 1,427 

—89 

Karauli .... 



21,209 

32,005 

145 

223 

—11,447 

—12,666 

—12,867 

Kishangarh 





... 


... 

—6,363 

—9,467 

Kotali .... 



119,007 

132,516 

186 

207 

—13,639 

—6,424 

-9,029 

Lawa Estate . • 



363 

617 

142 

240 

—254 

+49 

—302 

Shalipura Ohiofship . 



7,8901’ 

9,219 

... 

... 

—1,323 

+ 1,962 

+ 733 

Tonk .... 

• 


27,139 

44,467 

89 

147 

—17,318 

—1,477 

—16,283 

Southern Division^ 



42,341 

47,139 

28 

31 

—4,798 

+ I69,dPl 

+153,947 

Abu . . .4 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


—686 

Banswara f • . . 

• 


22,076 

18,439 

183 

Ill 

+ 3,636 

+24,724 

+24,899 

Dungarpur t 

• 



... 

... 

... 

... 

+26,793 

+30,080 

Kushalgarh Chiefship 



l,928t 

2,377 

... 

... 

—440 

+ 0,941 

+7,167 

Mowar** .... 

• 


11,402 

19,682 

9 

16 

-8,280 

+ 100,963 

+86,287 

Fartabgarh 



6,936 

0,641 

111 

106 

+296 

+ 6,769 

+4,406 

Sirohi .... 

% 


... 

... 

••• . 

... 

— 

+3,298 

+ 1,804 

Western Division,^ 



36,069 

109,913 

46 

139 

-74,8d4J 

—2§0,026 

—277,868 

Bikaner .... 



18,044 

80,337 

26 

114 

r—62,293 

-19,261 

—41,298 

Jaisalmer « • . 

. 

• 

17,026 

20,676 

193 

336 

(—12,661 

—17,158 

—20,669 

Marwar - ^ . . 

• 

• 

... 

... 

... 

j 

j 

... 

—223,607 

—216,911 

AJMER-MERWAEA. 



193,490 

i 

238,319 

j 

386 

475 

44,829 

-61,187 

-6.124 


* Figures for 5 years (1916-20) have beeu shown; those for other years are not available, 

f Figures for 1911 are not available, 

i Figures for 1911 and 1912 are not available. 

§ Record of vital Statistics reported to be very inoomplete. ■ 

II Available information reported to have been supplied. 

4 Figures for Jagir Area reported to be incomplete. 

Mgutes are apparently incomplete. 
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CHAPTER I.—^DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OE THE POPULATION. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 


Variation by Natural Divisions djissifiwl according to density. 



1 

1 

tT\T>T\»PTfw TNT T3Pnvr\f‘rS AND NATURAL DIVISIONS (BY STATIOH) WITH A POPULATION PEll 
VARIATION dp THE DliOADB 

Province and 
Natural Division. 

Decade. 

TJNDEa 150. 

150 —300. 

300—460. 

450- 

-600. 

600- 

-760. 


Actual. 

variation. 

Propor- 
tioiml 
variation 
per cent. 

Actiml 

variation. 

Propor¬ 
tional 
variation 
per cent. 

Actual 

variation. 

Propor¬ 
tional 
variation 
X>er cent. 

Actual 

variation. 

Propor¬ 
tional 
variation 
l>cr cent. 

Actual 

variation. 

I^ropor- 
tlonal 
vuriatlrm 
l)cr cent. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

RAJPUTANA AN J 
AJlIER-tURWABAl 

1881—91 . 

1 1891—ftl 

1 1901—11 . 
1911—21 . 

+<.595.232 

—1.974,118 

+811,325 

—201,181 

+27*3 

+501.295 

—397,06.5 

+516,665 

—490,305 

+ 13*8 
8*6 

—5.237 
—13,638 

—0*8 
—:m 



+992 

+32*2 

—26-5 
+14*8 
—3*2 

+ri» 

—10*3 

—6S6,C«S 

•• 

—100*0 



+224 

—680 

+5*5 

—100 

RAJPUT ANA . *1 

! 1881—91 . 
1891—01 
1801—11 , 
1911—21 . 

+1.595.222 

—1,974,118 

+811,325 

-201,181 

+27*3 

—86*5 

+14-8 

—3*2 

+479,659 

—331.619 

+492,182 

-484,181 

+13-3 

—8*1 

+13*1 

—11*4 

—5,237 

—13,638 

—626,665 

—0*8 

—2*1 

—100*0 



-i‘992 

•i-224 

—686 

*1-32*3 

H-6*6 

—16*0 

Western Division . ^ 

1881—91 . 
1891—01 
1901—11 . 
1911—21 . 

+1,101,106 

•^82,254 

+253,167 

—277,868 

+46*4 

—25*4 

+9-8 

—0.8 

• * 


.. 

” 



*• 


Sontliem Division . 

1881—91 , 
1891—01 
1901—11 . 
1911—21 . 

+433,365 
—787,897 
+380,800 
+164,633 

+23*7 

—34*5 

+2G'0 

+8-2 

1 






+002 

+224 

—086 

+32*2 
+ 5*5 
—10*0 

Eastern Division . 

1881—91 . 
1891—01 
1901—11 . 
1911—21 . 

+60,751 

1 '‘—303,067 

1 +168.360 

—77,946 

+3*8 

—18*1 

+12-3 

—51 

+479,650 

—331,610 

+492,182 

1 —484,181 

+13*3 

—8*1 

+13*1 

—11*4 

—5,237 
—13.038 i 
—620,665 ! 

—0*8 

—21 

—100*0 

•• 


•• 


AIHER-MERWABA | 

1881—91 . 
1891-01 
1901-11 . 
1911—81 . 

• * 


+81,636 

—65,446 

1 +24,483 
-6,324 

+ 17*7 
—12*1 
+5*1 
—1*2 

- 

•• 






SUBSIDIARY TABLE VH. 


Persons per iionse and houses per square mile. 


AvBBAaa zmicBBR, ov pbbsoiis pan eousb. 

1921. 

1911. 


1801. 


2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

4*3;e 

4*31 

5*05 

5*47 

4*89 

4*33 

4*32 


6*47 

4*82 

4*32 

4*33 

S*V6 

6*11 

5*12 

4*43 

4*49 



6*74 

4*20 

4*10 


7*32 

7*33 

4*23 


4-77 


4*21 


4*64 

4-72 

4*64 


4*36 

4*41 

6-71 

7*28 

4*09 

4*17 

4*05 

6*16 


6-40 


4*07 

4*85 

4*49 

5*73 




6*68 

4*62 

4*24 


4’67 

4*93 




6*54 

6*82 ' 

4*54 

4*.38, 

4*20 

3*08 

4*66 

4i77 


4*24 

' 6«26 

. 4*62 

. 4*60 

4*31 

d^OT 

3*85 

4*49 

4*33 

3*60 





4*76 

4‘*39 

*6*66 

3*91 


4*53 

4*18 

3*68 

4*34 

4*44 


4*75 

4*41 



4*23 

4*02 . 

3*71 

4*61 

* 4*46 , 


3*90 

3-52 

4*16 

4*20 

4*10 

4*oa* 


4*36* 

' 4*68* 

4*33 [ 

4*43 

r ,: 4*43 

. , 5*23 

4*55 

4*64 

- 4*60 

6*02 - 

6+3 

+78 

' ► '8*84 • 

4*22 

4*13 

4*BS 



■,:4*46_ ' 

’ ;^ 4*88 

6*02 

mB\ 

ink' 



. 5*36-'; 



Brovlnce^ Katmal Bivlsioo and Stato j 
or District. 


{^JirUTANA Aim AJUBB«lil£RWARA.| 
BAJFUTAKA. 

Eastern JHisUioiu 

nwat. 

Bharatpur . . . , , 

Buncti. 

Dliolpnr ..... 

£fttpvr. 

toilaTPar. 

Zaraoii ..... 
KfeDangorli .... 

. . 

lawa Estate , , , . 

Shahputa CblefsMp . . - . 


SdufTtern DivUioiK 


Abut 
BaUswata 


Rtowar 
Fartafagarh 
KR*i , 


ChielBhip 




Wefsteim, XHviaioru 


'"''JU 


Av3inuaE znnibm ov houbbs per squabb uan. 


1921. 

1011. 

1001. 

7 

8 

0 

1B*» 

19’4 

IS-S 

17*6 

18*0 

U'O 

33*9 

37*5 

27*1 


* 50*2 

41*1 


07*7 

47*6 


22’d 

10*2 

44*6 

49-1 


34*4 

38*4 

26*4 

28-6 

20*3 


20*4 

20*0 

26*0 , 

18*0 

24-0 


2«*X 

27*6 

,30*5 

20*6 

84*1 

25*4 

87*2 

27*9 

26*5 


28*0 

20*4 

25*0 

24*5 

" 20*5 

16d*6 



24*9 

23*4 

16*4 

28*f) 

26*3 


, ,16*9 

18*6 

10*8 


25*8 

21*S 

17*.6 

18*2 


22*9 

23*6* 

20-2» 

. 7*9 

8*'S 

7*8 

.. ■ ' m 

6*6 

6*0 






m 





1801. 


10 


IlfT 

20-i 

48-4 

44*1 

2 »‘B 

r)2>2 

24*0 

38-1 

28*1 

222 

25*7 

2I5-9 

88*7 

83*0 

8d*s 


24-G 

15*7 

, 39*4 
23*0 
28*0 >»► 

S*B 

5*8 

14*4 


1881. 


11 


l«*4 

32*3 

32*8 

44*5 

27*3 

41*0 

82*5 

34*4 

20*0 

20*1 

81*4 

31*1 

20*8 

28*8 


23’3 
13*5 

ijS’7 

21*0 

15*5^ 

7'd 

4*6 

1*6 

IM 

m 




















































CHAPTER li. 


file Po|iuIatiou of Cities, Towns anti Viilages. 


1. Tlie following tables exhibit statistics on. which discussion in this Dau tor aisonmion. 
Chapter is based :— 

Imperial Table I (Part II of tliis report) shows the general distribution of 
the population over urban and rural areas ; Table III shows its distribution 
over towns and villages, classified according to the size of their respective popu¬ 
lations ; Table IV, the grouping of towns by classes and the variations in their 
populations since 1881; and Table Y, the distribution of towns by States 
or Districts and by religion. 

The Subsidiary Tables at the end of this chapter illustrate 

(«) The distribution of population between towns and villages. 

(ii) The number per mille of the total popiilation and of each main 
religion, who live in towns. 

(iU) The classification of towns by population and the per centage of 
variation and proportion of sexes in each class. 

(iv) The density, per centage of variation, population of sexes in cities 
and principal towns. 

2. The places treated as towns consist of three classes, Municipalities, Oeflnitiosottimii. 
together with Civil Lines, if any, not actually included within Municipal 

limits. Cantonments and other places which were treated as towns fo^ census 
purposes. In deciding the places, which were to be included in the last 
category, their importance as centres of trade, their historic associations, the 
character of their population and the relative density of dwelling houses 
were taken into consideration. The definition of a town was virtually the 
same as in 1911, only those clusters of houses which had a population of •• 

not less than 5,000 were to be treated as towns according to the definition 
given in the Imperial Census Code, but the numerical limit had to be relaxed 
in Eajputana so as to include certain places having urban characteristics. 

Suburbs have this time been included in their principal towns. 

3. The statement on the margin shows variations in the number of towns Htimiittoihmai. 

from one census to another in the 
Provinces. 

1801 1891 Bajputma—{Natural JDwisiom). 

_It would appear that there has been 

^ g a steady increase in the number of - 

_towns in every decade in the Pro- 

Vince, though the position of some 
of them has been changing from 
sa^ 18 another in each suo- 

36 J 36 cessive decade. As stated by 
-rr- Mr. Kealy, in his report of 1911, 

-the Provincial Superintendent h^ 

^ very little data to go on to aid 

132 m him in his decision and, as a result, 

_ he is compelled generally to admit 

all places treated as towns in the 
previous censuses. He has, moreover, to add to the list such other places as 
are recommended by the Darhars concerned. 

Of the l!li2 towns registered in this census, the 27 detailed in the margin 

have been added anew since 1901 
and the remaining 116 have con¬ 
tinued on the list for the last thirty 
years. Again, of these. 116, 81 
have been ohap|;ing their classes 



* BxolQAive of Jodhpui; nabarhii sihGe «l>Borhaa by the pwesit oity (X93X)* 


Provinces and Natural 
Divisions. 

1G21 

1911 

1 

% 

3 

JRajpuiana « * . . 

m 

m 

Eastorn Division . 

Southern Division « 

Western Division * 

'I'Ti 

26 

89i 

26 

36i 

Total 

142 

133 

Ajmer-Merwa^'o, . 

5 

5 

CHlAlsrD TOO’AI. . 

U7 

138 
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CHAPTER 11.—THE POPULATION OP CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


decade to decade and the 34 named below have remained within the class now 
assigned to them:— 

Class. State Town. 

Class I. Over 100,000 . Jaipur . Jaipur. 

Class II. 50,000 to 100,000 . Bikaner . Bikaner. 

Mairwar . Jodhpur. 

Class III. 20,000 to 50,000 . Kotah . Kotah. 

Me war , Udaipiw. 

Tonk . Tonk. 

Class IV. 10,000 to 20,000 . Bharatjiur . Dig. 

Bikaner . Churu and Ratangarh. 

Jaipur . Patehpur, Jhuujhunu, Nawalgarli and llauigaih. 
Mar war , Bali and Nagaur. 

Class V. 5,000 to 10,000 . Alwar . 'lljara. 

Banswara , Banswara. 

Bharatpur, Bayana 
Bikaner . Reni. 

Dholpnr . Rajakbera. 

Jaipur . Bissau, Cbirawa, Daosa, Gangapur, Kheti i, Ivotpulli, 
Lalsot, Malpura, Sri Madhopur and Surajgarli. 
Marwar . Jalor and Pipar. 

Mewar . Nathdwara. 

Sirohi . Sirohi. 


Jjnier-Mefioara .—The only change that took place in the Province, was 
the addition of Deoli Cantonment in 1011. 

4. The places which have been classed as towns, for the first tlino are 

named in the margin. Of these, Bhadra, 
Dungargarh and Sapotra have boon 
treated as towns on account of their 
having Municipalitie.s ; Bidasar and llajal- 
desar, owing to their ui’ban characteristics ; 
and Lakheri, Handrail, Makrana and 
Keshoraipatan being contros of trade. 
Amber has been admitted as it is the 


State. 


'rown* 

Bikaner . • 


Bhadra. 

Bidasar, 

Dangargarh, 

Bajaldctiar, 

Bandi . • 

• 

Keshoraipatan. 

Lakliori. 

Jaipur « a 


Amber. 

KarauU , 

• 

Mandrail, 

Sapotra. 

Marwar . . . 


Makrana. 


ancient capital of the State and has historical associations attached to it. 

5. Eastern Dimsion .—The Eastern Division comprising 12 Stat(5s (in¬ 


State. 

KumbBR 0 » >rOWMB 12 r 1 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1. Alwar 

7 

7 

7 

7 

2. Bharatpnr » , 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8. Bundi . « 

4 

2 

2 

2 

4. Dholpnr , . 

3 

3 

3 

4 

6. Jaipur « ; 

884 

874 

374 

37 

6. Jhalawar • 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Karanli 

3 

1 

1 

1 

8. Kishangarh « 

3 

8 

3 

3 

9. Kotah 

4 

4 

4 

4 

iQ. Lawa (Estate) • 


.»• 

»•» 


ll. Shahpura (Chiefship) 

1 

1 

1 

’ 1 

12. Tonk 

5 

5 

2 

i 2 

Total, , 

77J 

1 m ) 69f' 

! 70 


cluding one Ohiefship and one 
Estate ) has the largest number of 
towns in it. The statement in 
the margin shows the number of 
towns in each unit in this census 
as compared with that in the previ¬ 
ous consuses. In the States of 
Alwar, Bharatpnr, Kishangarh, 
Jhalawar and Kotah and in the 
Shahpura Chiefship, the number has 
remained statxonaiy throughout. 
, Of the remaining 6, Bundi and 

Karauh, had each two added to their roll in the decade, tlio addition of one to 
Jaipur has been explained in the preceding paragraph. Sironj, Pirawa and 
Ohhabra belonging to Tonk were transferred in 1911 from the Central India 
Agency and brought oh the list of this Province, thus raising the number from 
2 to 6. Dholpnr alone lost one in 1901 by the absorption of Damanpur in the 
. City; Lawa has ho town.' 

Western comes ih.Q ‘Western Division with 39 towps and 

a half. This division comprises three 
States of ^ w;hioh Marwar occupies the 
first position and Jaisalmer the last, 

; with one town, the Capital of the State. 
The increase of four to was. & Bikaner is 
only recent. The addition of Makrana 
shown in paragraph 4 has heeja coun¬ 
teracted by merging .into the Jodhpur 
City, of its suburl)^, which,used hitherto 
: to he treated aa a separate town, . 


state.-. 


‘ ^ '•in'/ v<. 


.NuMBEB 01? TOWNS 

IN. 

1921 

19U 

1901 

1891 ' 


: 

.9 ' 

' 9 


'■ 1 ' 


1 



mi 


, , ■ ,i , 

$ 4 . 


-36^ 
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Southern Division. —This Division is composed of 5 States, one Chief- 

- ship and a District under British Adminis* 

^ _ tration. Mewar stands first in respect of 

1891 the number of towns which has remained 
steady throughout. Next comes Sirohi 
“’i with four. It had only one town in 1891, 

1 the number in the following decade Jumped 

‘i 4 , up to five. The drop of one, this time, is 
J due to the exclusion of Abu on account 
—ig- of the area covered by it, with some addi> 

—— tion, having been leased by the State to the 
British Government: it is now treated as a separate unit. Kushalgarh, Partab- 
garh and Banswara, like Mewar, have retained their original strength. 

The Urban population. 

6. Columns 6—9 of the Subsidiary Table III, attached to this chapter give aenetai. 
the variation per cent, between the population of towns in one census and 

of the same places in the succeeding censuses (irrespective of any of them 

having changed its Class or 
1891-1001 1881-01 1881 - 1 ®! faUou fi’om the category of 

---towns in any decade). These 

4 8 6 variations are exhibited in the 

--margin. Bajputana shows an 

—8-5 +13-5 — 11-1 increase in the 1881-91 decade 
+ 5-0 -8 28-9 +7S-2 and a gra'dual decline thereafter. 

-—__—„—! rpj^g decrease between 1881— 

1921 is ll’l, which indicates that a number of places, classed as towns in 1881, 
have lost their urban character. AJmer-Merw^ara has, on the contrary, been 
showing an upward tendency throughout. The considerable rise of variation 
in the decade may, as already explained, be ascribed to the Urs Pair, the 
effect of which on the Urban population has been dealt with in paragraph 9 mfruy 
but the figures in column 6 are a sure index of the growth of urban population. 

The figures in column 10 of the Subsidiary Table are the result of the 
comparison of the total population of each class in 1921, with the total of the 
same class in 1881, and show a deficit of 6 per cent, in Bajputana and a rise 
of 79 per cent, in AJmer-Merwara. 

7. Dajputana —The population of towns varies from 120,207 in thesheoitowM. 
largest (Jaipur City) to 867 in the smallest (Kotra—Mewar). The average 
population per town is 9,279. 

Ajmer-Merwara .—The largest population is in Ajmer, vis., 113,612 and the 
smallest in the Deoli Cantonment 3,474, w^hile the average per town is 32,939. 

8. The proportion of females to every one thousand males residing b« proportion, 
in towns {vide Subsidiary Table III.) is 922 in Bajputana and 720 in Ajmer- 
Merwara. The corresponding figures for the total population (including 

rural and urban) are 899 and 837, respectively. The comparatively low 
proportion of females in Ajmer-Merwara, is partly due to the presence, in a 
comparatively small population, of the two cantonments of Nasirabad and 
Deoli, wherein a larger number of European soldiers are unmarried and most of 
the Indian soldiers reside singly. It may further be attributed to the fact 
that the Bailway headquarters and workshops, etc., in the Ajmer City and the 
textile industries in the town of Beawai*, employ a large number of immigrants, 
some of whom probably leave their women-folk behind. To (these may be 
added the large influx of pilgrims into the Ajmer City on the occasion of 
the Urs Eair, most of whom were males. 

The figures of cities, given in column 4 of Subsidiary Table IV and repro- 

1. Aiwa. . 910 7." Jodhpur . 849 ^uced on the margin for facility of 

2. Bharaipur 788 8 . Xotah . 888 reference, show that the proportion of 

8. Bikaner . 891 9. Tonk . 1,012 females Varies little from town to town 

4. Buutti . 960 10. Udaipur . 899 , . _ i -m - l rnoox m t 

6 . Bhoipur . 902 11 . Ajmw . 679 except lu 3, tm., Bharatpur (738), Tonk 

6. Jaipur .867 (1,012) and Ajmer (679). The causes of 

these large variations will he dealt with in their appropriate places. 



Bajputana . —*5*1 | —6*7 
Ajmer-Merwara +17*3 +7*9 



Numbeb. 01 

TOWNS 

butluCd 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1. Abti . 

1 

f 1 • 

... 

2. Banswara . 

1 

1 

1 

3. Dnngnri^nr . 

3 

8 

1 

4. Knsimlgarh. 

1 

1 

*14 

5. Mewar 

14 

14 

6, Partabgarli . 

1 

1 

1 

7, Sirohi 

4 

5 

5 

Total . 

25 

25 

22 
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CHAPTER H.—THE POPULATION OP CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Distzibaiion of IJrbfts 
popalaiion by XSeliyioQ 


All religions 

Aniinist 

Christian 

Hindu 

Jain 

Alusalinan 
Sikh . 


143 

16 

749 

116 

284 

384 

68 


9. Taking the two provinces combined, 143 persons out of every 1,000 live 
in towns and cities. The figures of each of the main religions, absti’acted from 

Subsidiary Table II, are given in the 
margin. The proportion of Christians 
living in towns as compared with villages 
is the highest, being 749 per mille. Ifc is 
687 per mille in Kajputana and 893 in 
Ajmer-JVferwara, the higher proportion 
in the latter being due to the presence 
of the British troops at Nasirahad and the employment of Christians 
in large numbers in Railway Administration at Ajmer. In Bajputana 
they mostly reside at Abu, and at Kharari (SiroM), Jodhpur, Bikaner, etc., 
the former being the seat of the Local Administration, as well as a 
Sanitarium for the British soldiers, and the latter having Bailway colonies or 
Workshops. After Christians, Musalmans show a great inclination to live 
in towns. Their proportion is 384 in the provinces together, 365 in 
Bajputana and 639 in Ajmer-Merwara. As compared with others 
Musalmans take more readily to industrial pursuits and businesses of 
sorts than to agriculture. Their ratio in Ajmer is particularly high, owing 
to the existence of the Dargah of Khwaja Sahib, which supports a largo number 
of attendants, hangers-on, pilgrims, menials and the like and partly to the 
number of Musalmans employed in the railway workshops. To the 639, the 
IJrs Fair has contributed about 116 per mille. 

Like Musalmans, Jains also take readily to pursuits other than agriculture 
and are mostly money-lenders, cloth merchants, etc. Hindus are mostly 
agricultm-ists and consequently their proportion is lower in towns. The 
Animists are hilly people and natm’ally averse to living in towns. Their 
proportion is therefore the lowest. The proportion of Sikhs in Bajputana, and 
Ajmer-Merwara together, is as low as 58, but it leaps to 986 in Ajmer-Merwara, 
taken separately. This is due to their presence in large numbers in the Ajmer 
City, where they are employed in railway workshops and other various offices. 

Natural Divisions .—^Looking at the 
of the Natural Divisions, the 
proportion _ of urban population of all 
religions, is as high as 168 per mille in 
the Western Division, against the pro¬ 
vincial average of 134. The Southern 
Division has the lowest number of towns 
and consequently shows the smallest 
figure of 78. 

The Eastern Division contains the largest number of towns but 
gives a proportion of 144, which is lower than that in the Western Division, 
the reason being that most of the towns in the former division belong to a 

lower class than in the 
latter. Tlie statement 
on the margin gives 
two sets of figures by 
Natural Divisions: one 
giying relation per 
mille which, each reli¬ 
gion in the urban area 
alone, hears to its res¬ 
pective total strength 
and the other which 
each does to total (rural 
and urban) population. 
Tho contrast is most 


Province and 
Division. 

Number 

of 

towns. 

Proportion 
to All 
Beligions. 

J&ajpuiana . « . 

142 \ 

134 

Western Division 

i 

158 

Southern 

25 ; 

78 

Eastern „ « 

77^ 

144 


figures 


Natural 

Division. 

NtJ 

OE 

m 

(Chatter II,) 

‘MBEB TEB MILLE 

population who 

rs IN TOWNS AND 

WHO ABB— 

" ■ • 

(Chapter IV.) 
Numbeb per mille op 
THE TOTAXj population 
WHO Are— 

Hindu, 

Jain» 

Musal- 

man. 

Chria- 

taan. 

Hindui 

Ja>n. 

hiusa^ 

man. 

Chris'' 

tiam 

West^. , , 

Southern *. 

X29 

70 

116 

■ . J 

816 

176 

S3S 

343 

476 

844 

■808 

846^ 

.443 

■ ' 

847 

693 

874. 

.60 

46 

- 12 

98 

se 

ill 

‘8 

*6 

•6 


. -. : : on-the one hand and the Hindus on the other, 

' ^ fptiner hre 808 ahd ‘S 

■ '' the - latter bn .the 

\ 'of4|i6,^oi|iyi^:;of; each-reH^^ iii urbafh,' or ' rural 


iarea..; 
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10 . 


In doaling with tlie distribution of urban population, it is interestinff composition of usian 

, .1 n.i® popnlation. 

to compare the composition of the 
population of towns by religion. 

The figures given in the ma.rgin 
have been abstracted from Sub¬ 
sidiary Table IV, (Chapter IV). 

The average town of Rajputana 
contains 69 Hindus, 24 Musalmans, 

6 Jains and 1 belonging to other 
religions, in every hundred of the 
population. In other words .Tains 
and Hindus combined contribute 


Provinces and 
Natural Divisions. 

Number per 10,000 who live in 

AND WHO ABE— 

TOWNS 

Aui- 

mist 

Hindu. 

Jain. 

Miisal- 

inan. 

Chris¬ 

tian. 

Others. 

Rajputana 

58 

6,885 

595 

S434 

S3 

16 

Eastern Division. 

6 

7,019 

293 

2,650 

18 

14 

Southern „ 

443 

(i,280 

1.017 

2,190 

54 

16 

Western ,, * 

6 

6,875 

992 

2,P94 

16 

18 

Ajmer-Merwara , 

8 


380 

3,901 

300 

114 


three-fourths towards the urban population, and Musalmans almost the rest. 

Looking at the composition of Natural Divisions by religion, it is apparent 
that the Hindus exceed the provincial average in. the Eastern Division and fall 
below it ill the Southern.. Jains go far beyond their provincial average both in 
Southern and ‘Westiern Divisions—while in the Eastern their proportion falls as 
low as half the provincial average. In the case of Musalmans their proportion 
in the Eastern Division over-runs the jn’ovincial proportion and falls short in 
the other Divisions. The projiortion of Christians and Animists in the Southern 
Division is the highest among the divisions and the province as a whole. 


11. Majputam and Ajmer-MeriJDara,—'Y:bQ marginal figures abstracted from nemity of population 

Subsidiary Table IVi (Chapter II), show'"®'’™' 
that in the two provinces combined, the 
population is the thickest in Jaipur and the 
thinnest in Abu. The density of none of 
the towns or cities other than Jaipur, 

Jodhpur, Dungarpur, Alw'ar, Bikaner and 
Jhalrapatan Chaoni, runs beyond four 
digits. The area of the remaining towns 
is generally not known, 

Rajputana —^The density in cities ranges 
from 1,898 to over 40,000 per square mile, 
while in selected towns, which are also the 
capitals of the States, after which they 
are named, it varies from 1,600 to over 
18,000. Reliable figures of area are not 
available except for the largest towns. 

It is, therefore, impracticable to form an estimate of the density of pojmlation, 
which might give an approximate idea of actual congestion in an ordinary town. 

Ajmer-Merwara .—^In Ajmer-Merwara the range of density lies between 
2,000 and 8,000. 

12 . In the absence of vital statistics no discussion, however elaborate, 

can be effective and interesting, in' tracing the growth or decline of the popula- SSputeSi “ 
tion, de facto. Another factor of equal importance in carrying on the 
discussion further, is that of naigration. Unhappily, statistics for neither 
of these are available for any of the towns excepting some of the cities 
of Rajputana and their want makes the task of tracing the causes of 
variations, with any degree of accuracy, an impracticability. Remarks in respect 
of variations of considerable magnitude will, therefore, have to be confined to the 
inferences, drawn from the study and analysis of the figures given in Imperial 
Tables IV and V. Of the places classed as towns in 1911, those showing an 

increase of 20 per cent, or more are noted on 
the margin. Of these Bikaner, Suratgarh 
and Sagwara are progressive towns and have 
shown an increase in their population in 
every decade, while the rest a decrease 
only in 1901—1911, which was apparently 
due to plague. The increase in the present 
decade may be explained partly by the fact, 
that people who had left during plague 
' returned home aftei:wards and partly to natural growth. 


Bharatpur 

Bhusawar 

28 per cent. 

Bikaner . . 

Bikaner. . 

24 „ ,, 

Dunerarpur 

Buratgarh 

»> 99 

Sagwara . 

23 „ „ 

Jaipur . 

Daosa ^ 

28 „ „ 

5S * • 

Manoharptir , 

^3 » 

» • * 

Sliahpura 

2*^ » ft 

Maru'ar . 

Sadri . 

27 „ „ 

Mewar . 

Natlidwara 

67 „ 

Tonk . 

Nimbahera 

20 „ „ 


Cities and towns. 


Density per square mi 


3. *Taipnr . 

2. Jodhpur 

3. Dungarpur 

4. Alwar 
6. Bikaner . 

6. Jhalrapatan Chaoni 
7* Knshalgarh 

8. Kekri 

9. Bcawav . 

10. TvotaU 
n, Ajmer 
32, Karauli , 

13, Bharatpur 

14. Kiahangarli 
16. Dholpur . 

16. Bundi 

17. Nasirabad 

18. Tonk 

19. Partahgarh 

20. Abu 


40,069 

27,216 

18,318 

16,761 

13,882 

11,094 

9,103 

8,140 

7,986 

7,549 

6,077 

6,526 

4,786 

4,726 

3,058 

2,301 

2,285 

1,898 

1,530 

468 


H 
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Alwar . . i 

Bahror . 


22 per cent. 


Govindgavli . 


2a 

if 

a 


Rajgarli 


24* 

a 

it 

Jaipur . 

Baswa . 

• 

22 


a 


Naraiiia 


28 

•» 



Samod . 


24 

>» 

71 


Saw'ai Madhopur 


33 

it 

it 


Toda Bhim 


28 


it 

Jaisalmer 

Jaisalmer 


30 

>i 

it 

Kishangarh 

Bupnagar 


27 

a 

it 

Marwar . 

Balotra 


26 

*1 

a 


Didwana 


33 

if 

a 


Jaitaran 


27 

a 

a 

>3 • * • 

Nagaur . 


21 

a 

it 


Paclibliadra . 


24 

a 

it 


Pali . • 


22 

i> 

it 


i Pokaraii 


24 

a 

tl 

Mewar . 

Kherwara 


21 

it 

it 


The marginally noted towns 
display a decrease of 20 per 
cent, or over in their respec¬ 
tive populations. Kherwara 
is a Military Station in Mewar. 
Its decrease is perhaps due to 
the movement of troops, . 
stationed there. The fall in 
the rest of the towns is more 
or less in line with, the 
general decrease in the States to 
which they respectively belong. 
The attack of influenza was 
very severe in this decade and 
its effects are self-evident. 


Distiibation and growth 
of population in towns 
ola^ed according to 
siie. 


13. The number of towns falling in each class (see Imperial Table IV) is 

compared in the 
margin with the 
correspon ding 
figures of pre¬ 
vious censuses. 
Jaipur is the 
only place which 
can fool proud 
of retaining its 
position in tho 
first class. There 
were four towns 
in the second 
class in 1891, 

viz., Alwar, Bharatpur, Bikaner and Jodhpur. Of those, Bbaratpur lost its posi¬ 
tion in 1901 and Alwar followed suit in the next decade. Neither of them has 
since regained its lost position nor is there any likelihood of their doing so in 
the near future. Bikaner and Jodhpur have remained in this class throughout. 
The third class was composed of six towns in 1891, viz., Bundi, Jhalrapatan 
(Chaoni), Karanli, Kotah, Tonk and Udaipur (Mewar)." Tho number remained 
the same in 1921, though the towns were different from those of 1891. Bundi, 
Jhalrapatan (Chaoni) and EarauU lost their position and went to a lower class 
and were replaced by Alwar and Bharatpur from the higher class and Sikar from 
the lower. There have been nmnerous variations in the number of towns in the 
next three classes with the result of a net gain of 16 since 1891. Tho changes 
mainly I'epresent the rise and fall in the population in each successive decade 
and consequent interchange from one class to another. 


Class. 

Size. 

Kajputana. 

Ajmer-Mebwa 11 a. 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1931 

lOU 

1001 

1891 

I 

100,000 and over 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



... 

II 

60,000-100,000 , 

2 

2 

3 

4 

... 

1 

1 

1 

III 

20,000— 50,000 , 

6 

7 

6 

6 

1 

2 

2 

2 

IV 

10 ,000- 20,000 . 

19 

24 

25 

so 

1 


... 


V 

6 ,000— 10,000 . 

68 

69 

63 

81 

1 

2 

1 

1 

VI 

2 ,000- 5,000 . 

52 

39 

29 

2 

1 

... ^ 

... 

... 

VII 

Under 2,000 . 

4 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4 

Total 

142 

133 

128 

124 

I 

5 

6 

4 , 

1 

4 


Exclusive of cities there are only four classes of towns in tho Imperial Tahh^, hut to bring tho in 
all within the purview of this discuspion* the former have been amalgamated with tho latter aiul the two 
together split up Into seven classes. 


The marginal table shows what substantial changes have taken place in 

these classes and 
how the present 
number shows 
the increase, of 
16., The figures 
given represent 
only such places, 
as have either 
evolved out of 
the category of 
villages or have 
merged into it. 


Class. 

Size. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

Niimher 

included. 

Number 

excluded. 

Niimbei* 

included. 

Number 

excluded. 

Number 

incluilcjd. 

Number 

excluded. 

IV 

lC),Omr-20,000 , 



1“ 

’ t "» 

'■ 1’ 


V, 

6,000—10,000 

' ’4 


1 

, i 

4 

7 

VI 

2.000-, 6,000 . ’ 

5 




4 

•V 



9 



, , .',1 

■ ' -O' 

7 


^ ii, 1891. Tom iaVe siaoe been 

; lu I Kotrii t?6€tt6d ds sir towil fdsi* th first 

(Ifarwar); 
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14, The marginal statement and the diagram 

proportion per cenU of total population enumerated in Crlan 
and Mural Bistrivts respective!if at each census^ ISSl to 1921. 


Years, 

PopuLATiuir AB Constituted at each 
Oensub, 

Peopobtioit peb CBHT. 

TO TOTAL POPULATION OP 

Bajfotana and AJHEB- 
Mebwara. 








Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 



Uistriets, 

Districts. 

Districts. 

Districts. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


Majputana. 




1881 

10,102,105 

1,361.430 

8.740.67.5 

13-5 

86-5 

1891 

12,1?1,749 

1,571,413 

10,600,330 

12-S 

87-2 

1901 

9,863,368 

1,459,100 

8,.394,260 

14-S 

85*2 

1911 

10,630,432 

1,373.260 

0,157,172 

130 

870 

1921 

9,844,384 

1,317.642 

8,526,742 

13-4 

86*6 


Ajmer- Merwara. 



1881 

460,722 

92,003 

868,719 

• 20-0 

80*0 

1891 

542,363 

123.916 

418,443 

22-8 

77*2 

1901 

476,912 

129,411 

847,501 

27-1 

72*9 

1911 

601,395 

140,394 

861,001 

28-0 

72*0 

1921 

495,271 

164,697 , 

330.674 

33-3 

6G-7 


below it, show the distribu- 

, ' 1 i. 1 i populatiQtt between 

tion of population between Towm^anaraiwe*. 
urban and rural areas, as 
compared with the last 
census. It ndll be noticed 
that Rajputana presents 
steady rise neither in the 
urban nor in the rural 
figures. The only tempor - 
ary jump was in 1901 
when the former gained 2 
per cent. The present de¬ 
cade brings the proportion 
exactly to the same level as 
in 1881. Ajmer-Merwara, 
on the contrai’y, shows a 
steady rise in the urban 
population, and if the figures 
of the actual urban popula¬ 
tion of the present decade 
are compared with those of 
1881, the result would be a 
net gain of 68T per cent, 
in favour of 1921. 


VARIATION PER CENT \H THE URBAN AND 
RURAL POPULATION OF THE PROVINCES SNCEISB 







Variation in the 
nnmherof villages. 


Tear. 

Actttai number. 

( Variation. | 

Baj- 

putana. 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

Uaj- 

putana. 

Ajmer- 

Menvnra. 

1881 « • » > r * * 

29,913 

739 

_ , 


1891 .■».*, • 

31,023 

741 

+1,110 

+ 2 

1901 

80,609 

740 

_ 414 

—1 

1911. 

32.271 

743 

+ 1,662 

+ 3 

1921 *.«.•>« 

32,412 

746 

+ 141 

+ 3 


MeTwara. 
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BirtiibuHon’oi 15, The diagram on the opposite page illustrates the proportion per 

cent, of the population of tlie Provinces, Natural Divisions, and btatos and 
natural Districts, living in Urban and Tural areas and the distribution of the urban 

population according to the classification of towns. 

The Rural Population. 

Bafiaieonoivfflago. 16 , The definition of ‘ village ’ was:— 

'“ Village denotes the area demarcated for revenue purposes as a Mauea, 
provided that, -where such a village or part of a village forms part of the area 
of a town, such village or such paif; of a village will he included in the town, 
remaining part, if any, being treated for census purposes as a village, ” 

“ Village includes all the hamlets situated within the area of a Devenue 
Mama. ” 

“ Porest tracts, not included within the boundaries of a .Eovenue Mauzet) 
will be entered as separate villages, the boundaries being those recognised by 
the Forest Department.” 

Variation in the 1 Actttai numbisb. Variation. 17, Tlie marginal 

nnmherof Villages. - I j -i i i - 

Year. Ajttior- Uaj- Ajmer- tablG SllOWS tllC VtH’Jcl- 

putana. Mcnvai-a.J putaua.|M9nvnra. .jjQjjg UUmbcr 

ooi« MO of villages since 1881. 

JsM : ! ! ■ ; ! .' Ka Si + 1,110 +”a Towns and Cities 

1901 . 30,609 740 — £4 —1 having been separato- 

1921 :. 32,412 746 + 141 +3 ly dealt With, have 

. .-I __ been excluded. 

The village presents a well-recognised unit in Eajputana and Ajmer- 
Mevwara. The variation in the number of villages, is not due to any miscon¬ 
ception, connected with the application of the definition. Some of the main 
reasons for variations in the number of villages, as compared with 1.911, may 
be said to be (1) desertion or re-inbabitation of villages, (2) inclusion of 
hamlets in parent villages and (3) declaration of certain liamlets as Eevenuc 
Mamas, on re-settlement or on other grounds, 

18- Imperial Table I gives the classification of total population into Urban 
_____________________ Eural areas. The plassifieation of 

.,,TTTir~ population has been ivorked out in 

NOMBER PER MiLLE. gui,gidiary Table I to this Chapter. A 

comparative table is given in the margin, 
EiiPDTAifii, showing the number per mille of the 

'^rrz'i — population, falling in each class. 

ifeiTa™, Jiajpntana.—More than half the rural 

I —j—n— ■ people in Rajputana reside in villages, with 

I § s I a population under 600, nearly two-fifths 

1 g I in those 600 to 2,000 and about one-twelfth 

-r-_ia decent sized villages, with 2,000 to 

1.8,000 and over 5 1 _ _ _ ®>®00 inhabitants. Similar proportions 

, 11 . 2,000 to 5,000 79 85 82 89 198 pi’evail in the Eastern and Wcstem Divi- 

HI. 600 to 2,000 393 399 ' 324 442 - 433 *1 i lj. m j t 

IV, Under 800 627 616 624 469 369 ®ioDs, though in the lattor, the actual 

_ : I I, 1 I proportions are slightly different from 

, . , . „ . 1,1 ,. . those in the Eastern. In the Southern 

Division nearly five-eighths live in the lowest class, about one-third in the next 
upper and approximately one-twentieth in the class with a population of two 
to five thousand. 

Divisions taken as a whole. Western takes 
toe lead, in the II and III classes, but goes,to the bottom in the IV. Eastern 
pivisipn stands- second in >11 .the' three classes and Southern oocupids the 
first place m the lowest class and the last in the Il and III classes. ^ 

pe® “aille of persons residing in the second 
' and the lowest in Earauliv Ifi the third class 

highest proportions whi^^ Jatialmer the lowest, being 806 

Sllf Sf entire rural popnlation 

and ^this not been the ensey Jaisahner would &ve had 
IjafWa l^fthe lowest proportion, mzi, 195. 


Villages olassidad 
aooordiiiK to Popula¬ 
tion. 


NUMBER PER MILLE. 


Eajputana. 


I. 5,000 and over 
, II. 2,000 to 5,000 


l^aivLTal 


Bivisxonsi, 


0 

fi 

s 



w 

O 


1 

_ 


85 

62 

89 

399 

824 

442 

616 

624 

469 


Ajmer- I 
MerwaraJ 




KURAL POPtrLATION. 


68 


- OF ■ THg. 


PftPFORTION PEW r.ENT. 

■POPULATION OF THE PROVINCES- 

AND .STATES OR felsTmTCT- 


natural niv)SION 

- LIVING IN URRAN AREAS (H OF OVER 20000 INHABITANTS- 


— (2) OF 10,000AND UND£R 2a00O INHABITANTS— 

• ^3)QF&OOOAND UNDER 1Q.QQQ INHABITANTS - 

- (4)0F UNDER SOOOINHASITANTS ANDCSV - 


— IN PUPAL AREA& - 


—NOTE-THE ACTUAL PROPORTIONS \NTHE^ FIVE.— 
— CLACyg-BS OF AREAS ARE,SHOWN BEUOW THE PIASRAW' 


URBAN AREA 

ovfiR RQflfW ie^iao-2cK)0o Spoo-icfxn UHoeRtpoo Rural area 

VMM iiwisa 
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mean distance between 
Vifiages (Towns 
indnded). 
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A village with a population of just over 5,000 and a shade of urbanity 
attached to it, can justly claim to be classed as a town. It is rather a mattm- of 
chance than reason, that Bandikui which comes within the elastic definition 
of a town, escaped admission into that category. It is difficidt indeed to as.sign 
any definite reason why in some States people should collect in the larger^ type 
of villages more than in others, though it is easy to understand that in the 
Jungly and Hilly States, like those in the Southern Division, they cannot do so. 

Ajmei'-Iferioara. —Ajmer-Merwara shows a large proportion ol popula¬ 
tion in the class of villages having 600 to 2,000 population. The rest of the 
population is distributed in the second and fourth classe.s approximately in the 
proportion of \ and | respectively. 

19. Assuming, for the purposes of comparison, that all the home-steads 
in such a village were brought together to one place and that tln’oughout 
the Provinces each village represented one point, the mean distaiuio botwoon 
such villages in the Provinces combined and severally in each Natural 

Division in Raj- 
])utana would he as 
noted on the margin. 
The provincial fig¬ 
ures for Eajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara 
are 2*15 and 2’03 
miles respectively. 
The figures in 
columns 3, 4 and 6 
show that of all the 
Divisions in E,aj- 
putana, the Southern 
is the most thickly 
tract is ill-watered and 
in the desert. The 


Statemevf sJiowing the mean distance heiuceen the villages. 


Province and Natural 
Division. 

Area in 
aijuare miles. 

Number of 
inhabited 
villages and 
towns. 

Number of 
villages iu 
100 square 
miles 

(calculated). 

Moan dis¬ 
tance iu 
miles 

(calculated). 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Magpuiana and JJmer- 
Merwara. 

1S1M8 

BB,S05 

25 

2^15 

Majputana . . • 

12S,m 

82,554 

25 

2*15 

Southern Division 

18,999 

10,541 

66 

1*46 

Eastern Di\nsion . 

35,648 

15,226i 

42 

1-66 

Western Division 

74,340 

6,786i 

9 

3-68 

Ajmer-Merwara • 

2,711 

751 

28 

2-OS 


studded and the Western 
mostly unproductive and 


the thinnest. This latter 
a large portion thereof lies 


Averace popuUitiott pei 
v^ulase In diflerent 
ifafotal Diviaiom. 


Province and Natural 
Division. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Number 

villages. 

Average 
popula¬ 
tion per 
village. 

7. Ajmer-Merwara , 

880,514 

745 

448 

2. "Rajputana . 

8,525?42 

82,412 

272 

8 . Eastern Division . 

4,4*76,027 

15,149 

1 295 

4. Southern Division , 

1,887,018 

10.516 

179 

5* Western Division . 

2,163,697 

6,747 

321 




precarious nature of the cultivation amd the fact that the supply of water in the 
wells is constantly failing and turning brackish, stands in the way of the 
formation of villages. 

20 . The figures iu the last column of the statement on the margin have, for 

easy reference, been abstracted from the 
Subsidiary Table I and show the average 
population per village in the Provinces 
and Natural Divisions. Ajmer-Merwara 
shows the highest (41-3), and is followed 
by the Western Division (321). Southern 
Division stands the lowest on tlie list in 
this respect, whilst the Eastern occupies 
the middle position. The fall in the 
provincial average of Eajputana from 286 

(1911) to 272 (1921) is mainly due to loss in the population and partly to 
increase in the number of villages from 32,271 iu 1911 to 32,-112 in 1921. 

21. Taking the States separately, the average is the highest in Sirohi, mz., 
409 and the lowest, 94 in the Eushalgarh Chiefship. But if the States 

• where,.Bhil population is pi’ominent, be omitted, Marwarwit^^^ replace 

: , Sifphi, and Jaisalmer (129) Eu^algafh. Miirwaf was' first in. 1911. Its 

pl^e has, now been taken by Sirohi, which was fourth at thafetime. Shahpura 

, Chiefship which was ninth in 1911, has risen to the third place. Excepting 

Lawa and Partabgarh, which occupy the same position as they did in 1911, all 

tae other States haTe gone down, somie l^ one or iwo; steps and others by 

■ Bharatptir ; and-Pholjp'iiri in spite of their greatest 

^ ^ density, have each lost twhsteps. ^ 

severally divided by the 

V' ' thyms) gives ah ayerage of about 

- ^ bdt the area exdlufeively under tElaj^e 

TOeSr:;’:K..^;:the;area oonstltutaig ^Eevanim ^ ■ - ,® . , 
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23. The population of Cities including Suburbs^ wherever such exist, and General, 
per centage of variation (1911-21) are shown on the margin. There were 9 cities 

in the two provinces in 


City. 

Population. 

Per cen¬ 
tage of 
varia¬ 
tion 

1911-21. 


Bajpuiaua, 





Alwar 




44,760 

+ 8-4 

Bharatpur 




33,d95 

- 1-2 

Bikaner 




69.410 

-P 24'3 

Bnndi 




16,105 

- 17-8 

Dholpur 




16,206 

- 18*7 

Jaipur 




120,207 

- 12-3 

Jodhpur 



• 

73,480 

- 7*9 

Kotah 




31,707 

- 3*2 

Tonk . 




30,374 

- 10*3 

Udaipur 




84,789 

-1- 4-7 


Ajmer‘ Mermara, 





Ajmer 

. 

• 

■ 

113,612 

+ 31-7 





Popijlalion 

Density 

No. 

Towns. 



(000s 

per square 





omitted). 

mile. 

1 

Bombay 



1,176 

48,996 


Calcutta 



907 

28,370 


Idadras 



626 

18,169 


Hyderabad (Deccan) 



404 

7,925 

5 

Hangoon. - . 



341 

14,601 


Delhi . . * 



304 

2,718 


Lahore « 



281 

6,709 


Aliiiiedabad . 



274 

24,910 


Lucknow 



240 

9,350 

10 

Bangalore (inclnding 

Civil 

and 




Military). 



237 

10,198 


Karachi 



216 

19,717 


Cawnpore 



216 

22,620 


Poona 



214 

6,370 


Benares • 



198 

19,930 

15 

Howrah 



195 

19,530 


Agra « 



185 

11,000 


Amritsar 



160 

65,896 


Allahabad • * 



157 

10,250 


Mandalay 

* • 


148 

5,957 

20 

Nagpur 



145 

7,360 


Srinagar • 



141 

15,74S 


Madnra 



138 

17,105 


Bareilly 



129 

16,SOU 


Meerut 



122 

16,542 

26 

Trichinopuly 

4 • 


J20 

18.622 


Jaipur 



120 

40,069 


Dacca 



119 

11,9-15 


Patna 



119 

7,998 


Sholapur • 



119 

17.083 

30 

Surat 



117 

39.484 


Ajmer . • 



113 

0,677 


City. 


&iwar 

Bhai*atpiiV 

Bikaner 

Bundi 

Dholpnr 

Jedpnr 

JTodbpur 

Kotah 

Tonk . . 

Udaipur 

Ajmer 


Paopobtioet peb milee of 


Females to males in 


1911 


1921 


856 

604 

974 


936 

906 

932 

1,011 

903 

821 


910 

738 

891 

969 

902 

867 

849 

838 

1,012 

899 

679 


Foreign born to 
population in 


1911 


1021 


Proportion 
per iniJJe 
of persons 
born 
jbegond 

enumera¬ 

tion. 


7S 

191 

88 


61 

46 
295 
117 

47 
472 


74 

202 

77 

134 

166 

64 

60 

311 

98 

62 

638 


477 

447 

182 

321 

707 

205 

397 

467 

137 

196 

950 


] 911. Dholpur and Bundi 
have been added to the list 
this time. 

In considering the recent 


growth 




of the cities and 
towns it will be convenient 
to take up the cities first 
and then the selected 
towns. If we strictly ajiply 
the definition of City, 
given in the Imperial 
Census Code to the Towns 
in the Provinces, we find 
that Jaipur and Ajmer 
alone fulfil the conditions. 
The diagram overleaf 
illustrates the fluctuations 
in the population of 
cities since 18 81. With the 
exception of Kotah, the 
tendency was towards rise 
in the first decade, and in 
the next Bharatpur, Bundi, 
Tonk, Udaipur and Jodhpur 
joined Kotah in the decline. 
Thereafter Bharatpur, Tonk 
and Jaipur have continuous¬ 
ly run the downward course. 
Alwar and Udaipur fell in 
1911 to rise again in the 
decade under review, on the 
other hand, Bundi, Uliolpur, 
Kotah and Jodhpur rose in 
1911 only to fall in 1921. 
Bikaner and Ajmer alone 
can boast of continuous 
progress. 

As shown on the margin 
there are 25 cities in She 
whole of India, w'hich are 
larger than Jaipur in popu¬ 
lation. In 1911, it w^as 
twenty-first on the list but 
has this time fallen by five 
places. Ajmer has come 
for the first time under the 
definition of a city as given 
in the Code. The term 
“Foreign born” in column 
3 of the Table on the 
margin, means persons born 
outside the district of enu¬ 
meration. It will.be ob¬ 
served that in column 3, the 
1921 figures, show a rise 
over 1911, in Bharatpur, 
Jaipur, Jodhpur, Kobah, 
and Tonk. 
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City. 

1 

! 

PEOPOBTIOlf OB EEaiALES TO 
OITE TKOUSANU HALES IV 

State. 

City, 

Alwar . 

. 




885 

910 

JBharatpur 



• 


823 

738 

Bikaner . 





B97 

891 

Bnndi . 





960 

969 

D'holpnr 




• 

811 

902 

J aipur . 





882 

S67 

J odlipur 





896 

849 

Kolali . 





927 

1 8SS 

Tonk 





930 

1,012 

ITdaipar. 



. 


938 

809 

Ajmer . * 

• 



• 

837 

m 


The proportion of females 
to males, shows a rise in 
Ahvar and a nominal 
advance in Tonk. In other 
cities it has fallen. It is 
asseiied in the India Ueport 
for 1911, that the propor¬ 
tion of females to males 
should invariably he lower- 
in the urban population 
than in the population of a 
State or District taken as a 
whole, but it is striking to 
find from the marginal table 
that in five out of the eleven 
cities, ill the two Provinces, 
the case is just the reverse. 


Excepting in the Cities of Ajmer and Jodhpur, where the existence of 
Railway Shops, attracts people for emjiloyment, none of the cities can boast of 
being a centre of trade or industry. The immigrant population in them, there¬ 
fore, is generally composed of tlie folloning :— 


(1) Persons coming in i^uest of service. 

(2) Males already in .service, and tbeir dependants. 

(3) Persons frequenting for trade or education. 

(4<) Labourers attracted by construction work. 


24. It is the .second large.st and much the most flourishing of the Aimsrcity, 
eleven cities in the two provinces. Bikaner and Ajmer are the only two 
cities w’^hioh have always shown increase since the census of 1881. Eigmes of 
natural population of the Ajmer City (actual population plm emigrants 
omnus immigrants) are not available and hence no definite conclusions can be 
drawn regarding the sources w'hich go to make up the actual increase. . The 
figures of vital statistics, as they are (births 20,(540 and deaths 43,679) give 
a'deficit of 22,939 : the obvious corollary is that the enhauoemeut in the 
population is due either to transition of the rural population into urban or 
to migration. The root cause of the grovving prosperity, is the immigration 
which took place before 1891 and whicdi Avill be discussed lafej- on. 


The area of the City of Ajmer, including suburbs, covers 17 square miles 

and has a population of 
113,512, Avhieh means a 
gain of 31‘7 i)er cent, over 
the figures of 1911. The 
density per square mile is 
6,677. Proceeding to 
determine tlie density by 
municipal wards, it will be 
found from the statement 
on the margin that the most 
congested of all the Avards is 
the eighth. It is composed 
of Mohallas Ehadiman 
and Shorgaran, parte of 
the Dargah and Lakhan 
Kothri, Silawat Mohalla 
and Inderkot. Wards III 




Niiiubor 

Number 
of persona 

t 

Order in 

Ward. 

Popujiitioii, 

of person 

.per 100 

X 



per acre. 

equate 

yard. 

den.sily. 

I , . . . 

2,501 

93 

2 

vin 

II .... 

4,145 

19S 

4 

vn 

in .... 

9,90S 

320 

7 

II 

IV .... 

4,468 

309,. 

6 

111 

V .... 

10,223 

246 

5 

VI 

VI .... 

12,648 

281 

- 6 

V 

VII (Lakhan kobri) 

7,768 

290 

6 

IV 

Vlir (Khadim xMohalla) 

16,796 

5V9 

12 

I 

IX . . . 

10,500 

82 

2 

IX 

X (a) Cantonment 

1,870 

72 

1 

XI 

(&) Railway Settlement . 

4.r786 

76 

2 

X 

(c)' Mayo College , 

762 

1 

‘04 

XIU 

(<i) Rest of the suburbs .. 

2«;249 

S 

06 

XII 


and IV are second and third in this respect. The .most tbinly populated. is 
Ward X (c). This part of the city is occupied by the College and naturally 
more sanitary and sparsely populated. The noticeable feature is that generally 
those Mohallas are thickly^ populated, in which Musalmans preponderate. 
Ward VIII, which is exclusively occupied by Musalmans, lias a ratio between 
them and the Hindus of 10; 1 ; next come Wards V and VII where the ratio 


I 
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PltOPOEllON OP PEMALES TO ONE 
THOtrBAKD MALES. 


stands 6: 1 and 2:1, respectively. The over-crowding in Mnsalnian Moliallas, 
may be said to be dnetotii location thereof in the vicinity of Dargah, (ii) uni¬ 
formity of religious observances and (iii) matrimony among close relations and 
the consequent natural dislike to live far away from the kith and kin. The rest 
of the Wards (excepting III, wherein the j)opiilation of these two communities 
■■— ■ is nearly equal) show an ■ over¬ 

whelming majority of Ilijidus, 
Jains are mostly found in Wards 
III and VII. The Christian 
community mostly reside in 
Wards IX' and X (rf). 

The table on the margin, gives 
the proportion of fejnale.s to one 
thousand males in each Ward by 
religion. 679 is the proportion 
for the city as a whole, against 
821 in 1911, and 837 for the 
whole District. This fall is 
mainly attributable to the 
influx of larger number of male 
pilgrims, into the TJrs Fair. 


Ward. 

! Total 
j Popnia- 
I tion. 

Hiuflns. 

Mnsaluiane 

^ Jains 

1 

t 

I . . . . 

i 586 

618 

537 

GG7 

II ... . 

! 810 

851 

722 

84.3 

in ... . 


806 

604 


JV . , . . 

821 

85S 

763 

8:t5 

V . . . . 

'195 

780 

802 

776 

VI . 

V4U 

828 

694 

1,]47 

VII .... 

7-25 

SCO 

648 

1,004 

VTll .... 

365 

197 

370 

m 

IX , . . . ! 

726 

744 

707 

C95 

X (a) Cantonment • | 

453 

468 

452 


X (b) Railway Sefctlemenfcj 

656 

627 

650 

500 

X (c) Mayo College . [ 

196 

181 

338 


X (d) Rest of tlie snburb.-s^ 

794 

798 

783 

682 


District and 
Province. 


Hindu, 


MuRalinan. 


H. 


F. 


Jalniir , « , 

Kisiiangarh . 
Matwar , 
Mewar , 

Alwar . 

Hyderabad (Deccan) 
Bombay Presidency 
Unifed Provinces . 
Pttijjab 

Central India 
Agency. 

Other Provinces 
including the 
remaining Eigpu- 
tana States. 

Total 


<538 

2,120 

$?e 

737 

60 

298 

3,301 

m 

13b 

1,428 


3,337 

nm 

1, G48 
200 
410 

41 

22<l 

2, G27 
200 
113 

913 




F. 


1,930 

2C7 

2, a30 
310 
440 

3, t54‘J 
6,141 
2,041 

786 

4,138 


1,177 

178 

m 

221 

307 

OSI) 

904 

3,313 

990 

430 

1,020 


14,181 10,260 


21,001 


Jain, 


Christian. 


Othcpfi. 


M, 


133 
03 

113 

81 

13 
3 
7 

134 
10 

14 

00 


10,830 


687 


F. 


405 


Total. 


M. 


00 

6 

26 

20 

0 

8 

136 

188 

7() 

63 

610 


F. 


M. 


F. 


V. 


- ■- ■ ■■■ .... 1 II ' . I JLXJLIV UXLVj X'CCLA - 

The marginal statement, Avhich shows the States and Provinces largely 

' " ' —. .. con tri b ut- 

ing to the 
p opulation 
of the city, 
.sudiciontiy 
indie a te's 
Jiow hetero¬ 
genous it 
is. The 
most strik- 


08 

n 

30 

13 

13 

0 

tl8 

146 

48 

41 

330 


79 

10 

40 

28 

17 

H 

02 

198 

123 

7 

97 


810 081 


45 

4 

31. 

15 

13 

2 

51 

119 

01 

6 


0,003 
970 
3,349 
706 
1,222 
1,141 
3,451 
10,<1421 
3,3^40 
008 


58 i 0,208 


4,718 

794 

3,470 

482 

HftU 

033 

1,358 

0,203 

1,398 

012 

3,304 


404 ; 38,230 23,787 


Tear. 


1901 

1011 

1921 


Persons, 

Males, 

Females. 

10,784 

10,339 

16,245 

6,373 

.5,896 

1 10,042 

• 4.411 
4,444 
6,203 


ing feature 
in tbc 
i_m m i gra- 
tion figures 
•ty 


ia the United 

tim7 W 1 Reasons for this hisl) jiropor- 
tion, has been discussed at leiio-tlr in lbr> 
report of 1911. Briefly, they" are tin 

‘>>c AtoinishCv 


Pmv^ne^ Governnient of the Unite, 

way workshops and offices were stationed at Agra 

Railway was opened. In 1879 and 1891 ^ R^jpntana-Malw; 

to AjmJr and bLgbt Witt theZ 

1 ^lielonging to th<« 


■Teai'e, 

. Born 

- ■ ^ • fyi , . ' 

Ajmer-Merwftra. > 

Inmugrants from 
ontside 

, Ajmer-Metwara. 





1C 

mi \ 
nu . , 

im . . ; 

' 1'.' * '■' 

20AS4' 

25^197 

29i368' 

18,378 

21,435 

83428. 

19,288.' 

21,457 

88,239 

16,999 

17,433 

22,78? 


, The figures' on tin 
margin, showing side by side tin 
indigenous and the imraigrain 



uj. iuuxugranw 
in ev^ery hundred pei’sons of th( 
popuhition, contracted from 48 t( 
pd ^^^‘^^igenpna, expand 

Sfid? ^+7° ^ presem 

i'2?!.wrtioa: rfte, 
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mi. 

1921. 


P. 

M. 


P, 

M. 

'"■P. 

1. Sheikh 

5,905 

3,166 

2,740 

18,327 

12,452 

5,876 

2. Brahman 

4,588 

2,587 

2,001 

5,661 

3,36 0 

2,296 

3. Pathan • 

3,184 

1,907 

1,277 

6,583 

4,427 

2,156 

4. Koli . . • 

8,124 

1,631 

1,493 

3,624 

1,925 

1,699 

6. Saiad (Syed) 

916 

1 563 

333 

2,868 

• 2,050 

818 

6. Mahajan 

2,475 

1 1,175 

1,300 

1,883 

1,084 

799 

7. Rajpnfc . • 

1,263 

907 

356 

1,603 

1,141 

462 

8. Kayastha . 

762 

344 

418 

884 

492 

392 

9. Christian (Indian) 

742 

' 471 

271 

756 

432 

1 324 

10. Christian (Others) 

1.057 

608 

449 

862 

472 

1 390 

IJ. Others 

30,678 

9,226 

7,462 

17,975 

10,399 

' 7.676 

Total 

40,694 

22,604 , 

18,090 

61,026 

38,239 

22,787 


0—15. 16—40. 40 and over. I The figures 

Places. ion. 1021 . 1911. I 1921. 1911. 1921. f 10111 Table 

--^jj 

M. F. M. P. M. P. M. F. M. P. M. P. • 

__ __ in respect 

Total Immigrants . 4,306 3,634 0,673 4,665 18,699 10,716 20,805 11,423 4,800 3,841 10,863 j 6,809 tllG plaCCS 

Paj/mtana . . 1,324 J,029 1,676 1,277 4,063 3,493 5,247 3,283 1,130 1.183 3,403 1,899 InciTra 

Jaipur ... 612 493 738 593 1,861 1,483 2,450 3,504 407 391 1,047 I 779 VVIlllyll UdVe 

Mur^var ... 276 188 283 19l 616 771 828 648 233 319 477 I 891 n n n f t* linf 

Other Slates in 436 348 066 494 1,585 1,238 1,969 1,330 491 473 008 | 730 ^UUbilUUt- 

Bombay PresidGiiey 106 92 . 374 262 360 166 1,608 444 80 62 689 I 316 l^^rgCly, 

Central India . 109 84 304 183 286 237 813 430 69 61 381 238 «-,.£» Gnf>ni>A 

Punjab ... 161 120 326 219 503 269 1,620 492 107 102 820 333 ttUUUlU* 

LTiiitod Provinces . 833 661 1,334 920 2,304 1,806 4,465 2,373 1,006 621 2,554 1,533 ivirrlxr v/i 

Other Provinces and 116 114 436 207 407 228 1,688 380 166 102 972 ; 349 XC- 

Stales of India. i* a /I n o /I 

Other Asiatic eoun- 3 1 16 3 33 2 135 6 11 ... 84 q p i U U U C U 

tries outside India. n n f o 

N o n^Aslatic 16 19 1 113 46 61 33 33 23 64 43 U Ji U XI C 

oottiittiea. mai’g'iii. 

"Witli a view to draw interesting conclusions by comparing the present 

-- figures with those of 

1911 . 1921. the last census, the 

Caste. - , ---same castes were 

p. M. p. p. M. 'F. chosen for Table XI, 
_Part Ili this time, as 

1 . Sheikh . . 6,905 3,166 2,740 18,327 12,452 6,876 1911. Before pi’O- 

2 . Brahman . . 4,588 2,587 2,001 5,661 3,365 2,296 CecdinSf tO analvse 

3 . Pathan . . 3,184 1,907 1,277 6,683 4,427 2,156 , » . 

4. KoU . . . 8,124 1,631 1,493 3,624 1,925 1,099 anC QISCUSS tne 

5. Salad (Syed) . 916 583 333 2,868 ' 2,060 818 figures hv Caste it is 

6 . Mahajan . . 2,475 1,175 1,300 1,883 1,084 799 ° ^ , 

7. Kajpnt . . 1,263 907 356 1,603 1,141 462 M Ol’tll notlUg that 

8 . Kayastlia . . 762 344 418 884 492 392 the l\luSalman CasteS 

9. Cbriatian (Indian) 742 471 271 756 432 324 *'“‘1 ^ 

10. Christian (Othersl 1.057 808 449 862 472 390 and bheiKhS, aoOVe 

11 . Others . ■. 10,678 9,226 7,452 17,97S 10,399 7.676 all, show a large 

-increase and this is 

Total . 40,694 22,604 / 18,090 61,026 38,239 22,787 attributable tO the 

— - --------— Ui’s Pair. This pre¬ 

sumption is corroborated by the per oentage of females to males in the Sheikh 
community, which has fallen from 86 to 47, visitors to the fair being mostly 
males. 

Among the places from which Ajmer draws its immigrants, there is none, 
which has contributed females more than males. In 1911, Marwar was an 
exception, when it was reported to have sent more females than males. There 
are instances in individual castes, in which female immigrants have exceeded 
males—Jaipur and Marwar, for instance, have sent more females than males of 
Kayastha community. 

The table on the margin exhibits by religion, the proportion of 
__ __ _ _ _ females to one thou- 

Province and n. , Musal- j . Chris- , , Saud malcS amOUgst 

Stale. Hindu. Jain. Others. rotal. imniigrants. It is 

-:-^---the highest (867) 

1. Ajmer-Merwara . 791 7B5 1,000 872 • . 788 . amOUgSt Hindus frOHl 

2. Alwar . . 656 817 462 2,167 766 662 TCifihangarh 11 H 

8. Jaipur . . 743 610 740 986 670 70S , ^ - “ 

4. Kishangarh . 867 693 1,019 883 260 819 lowest (566) trom 

6, Marwar . . 775 053 876 800 674 739 AlWflT atid MeWav 

6. Mewar . . 656 713 774 650 636 6.30 -i^tWai aUU mewar 

7. Bombay Pros!- 738 327 714 874 823 394 eaCD. in Musalmans, 

8. CeSi India 819 669 1,000 774 714 613 

Agency. While the Pumab 

9. Hyderabad (Deccan) 683 646 333 1,125 250 . 555 

10. United Pxwinces . 745 689 798 771 601 618 0 Cir^S tO tHe 

11 . Punjab . . 686 877 300 686 496 419 bottom. Kishaugarh 

12. others . . 639 467 719 663 698 627 clmwci flip tiiwliPQf 

Total . . 724 600 792 746 593 696 SlIOWS me mgnest 

- _____1 proportion 1,019 

• Animisb 260. Paid 667. Arya 806. Sikh'947. amOIlgst, J alus ■ ahd 

the Punjab again the 

lowest (300). Alwar sends the highest proportion of Christian females 
(2,167) and Mewar the lowest (660). Others which include the Aiya? Parsi, 
Sikh, and Animist show the highest proportion amongst those from Bombaj' 
(823), and. the lowest from Kishangarh and Hyderabad (260 each). 


Province and 
ytala. 

Hindu. 

Mu sal- 
man. 

Jain. 

Chris¬ 

tian. 

Others. 

Total. 

1. Ajmer'Merwara . 

791 

765 

1,006 

872 


788 

2. AUvar 

656 

817 

462 

2,167 

765 

662 

8. Jaipur 

743 

610 

740 

986 

670 

705 

4. Kishangarh 

867 

693 

1,019 

883 

260 

819 

5, Marwar . . 

776 

653 

876 

SOO 

674 

739 

6. Mewar 

656 

713 

774 

650 

m 

630 

7, Bombay Presi¬ 

dency. 

738 

327 

714 

! 

874 

823 

394 

8. Central India 

Agency. 

9. Hyderabad (Deccan) 

819 

559 

1,000 

774 

714 

613 

683 

646 

333 

1,126 

250 

555 

10. United Provinces . 

745 

539 

798 

771 

601 

m 

11. Punjab 

586 

877 

300 

686 

496 

419 

12. Others . 

639 

467 

719 

653 

598 

627 

Total 

724 

500 

792 

746 

593 

596 


Auimisi 260. Parsi 667. Arya 806. Sikh 947. 


lowest (300). 
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25. The inavafinal table shoiv.s variations in population 

show a 


Year. 

Population. 





Persons. 

Males. 

Female.s 

1881 

4.9,807 

26,541 

23.323 

1891 

51,427 

27,764 

23.663 

1901 

56,771 

29,574 

27,197 

1911 . • . 

41,805 

22,254 

19.031 

1921 

44,760 

23,438 

21,327 


figures 


gam 


which drove a great number 


of 


since 1881. The 
of 8 per cent, 
over 1911, but a loss of 10 per cent, 
since 1881. The special feature oE this 
City is that it showed a sudden fall 
in 1911 and a rise in this decade in. 
contrast with most of the cities in 
Uajputana. In re.spect of 1911 figures, 
Mr. Kealy held that the decline in that 
decade was mostly artificial, due to an 
outbreak of plague, at the time of the 
the inhabitants away from the city. 



PaOPORTlON OP PEMALES TO OWK THOUSAND 
MALPS. 

Year, 





Total 

Poi^Tila- 

tioii. 

Hindus. 

Mnsalmans. 

Jains. 

1921 . 

1911 . 

910 

856 

904 

861 

927 

850 

889 

689 


census, 

The increase in the preWt population would, on the assumption that a greater 
part of the emigrated population returned to city after the expiry of plague, 
have been much higher, if births and deatlis durin g the decade under review 
had been normal. 

The density of the city of Alwar is 15,761 per square mile, against 2,950 
ill 1913, that of the State being as low a.s 223. The I’eason of this abnormal 
increase is the change in the area of the Alwar City. In 19].]. it was reported to 
be 14 square miles, but the Settlement authoi’ities now point out that it is only 
2'8 : about 11 square miles have thus vanished. If density in 1911 had been 
worked out on the present area it would have come to 14,752, The City stands 
third in this respect amongst the cities in E-ajputana and Ajmor-Merwara. 

The proportion of females to one thousand males, as will bo seen from 

the marginal table, is 910 against 
886 for the whole State. There is 
no other city excepting Bundi in 
the two Provinces in which the sex 
proportion excecd.s that of the 
whole State. Taking the main 
religions individually, it will he 
noticed that the proportion is the 
highest amongst the Musalnian. 

The increase amongst females in general during this decade was 119 per 
1,000 while that among males only 53 or less than half of the former. An 
examination of the present figures (in Table VII, Part C) and of those of 1911, 
shows that the variation is most marked in the ages 40-00. This is the period 
when females are past the child-bearing stage and mortality decreases with the 
advance of age. 

born. Their distribution 
by birth-place is shown 
on the margin. Jaipur 
and Bharatpur together 
contribute nearly 60 per 
cent, of tbe immigrants 
and Gurgaon (Punjab) 10 
per cent. These are the 
.adjoining States and 
iBistriet. The female 
immigrants exceed males 
in every unit exedpt * out¬ 
side India,’ The figures 
on the margin show the 
composition . of irnmi- 
grants by religion. The 
number of female : imrqi- 
; grants^ ; thqu^li;: ; higher 
' I -.than i,.;’ m^leSs,;'.; altv thd 

;' htaih;:,/rellgioh&j 

'.* 1W". i '.Tif*11 isAiTtvi .c ■. 


Out of every thousand persons, 477 are foreign 


Name of place. 

Persons, 

Males. 

. Pemales, 

Bbaratpnr , . . 

Jaipur . , ' ' . 

Delhi ., 

Gurgaon - . . , 

Umted Provinces , . 

Rajputana . ., . , 

Punjab (excluding-Gdrgaon) . , , 
Other Provinces , , , . 

Outside .India , , i* 

426 

1,124 

168 

380 ' 

520 

18s 

320 

182 

: . 8. 

143 

440 

77 

130 

239 

67 

133 

^ -'82" 

' 5', ' 

883 

684 

81 

260 
. 281 

121 

187 

100 

' Totei 

. 8,3D6 . 

1,816 , 

1,990 

-Belig^n, ' 

, l^ales. 

Females, 

.Eindu^ ' ■ ' 

-i. , Mnsttlmah ^ ’ V. ■ ■ : 

S', V', '' 

* ' '"?,v 

924 
. 320 

38 '. 

■>; 

i,m 

;.727-.'.. 

■ 56 

.v'j'. :29 

• ' '{'i .'j 1 'i ‘j ^ 1. i’ ' 



.v,..;'i;996'v;. 

‘ ■ 
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Y ear. 

Population. 

Actual 

variation. 

1S81 

6G,163 


18!)1 

<17.555 

+ 1.393 


43,001 

-23,954 

nni 

33,918 ' 

-9,683 

1921 

33.495 : 

-423 


26. Bharatpnr has a population of 33,495 and a density of 4,'786 against 
33,918 and 4,845 respectiyely in 1911. The decline in this city since 1881, 

in the words of Mr. Eealy, was more 
marked than in any other city or 
capital town till 1911, and the causes 
thereof have been dealt with at length in 
the last report. • 'I’he present figures do 
not appear to have beeu affected by 
those causes as they show a marked pro¬ 
gress in so far as the rate of decline has 
appreciably fallen. If the ravages of 
Influenza were left out of account, the figures would indicate a gain over 1911, 
rather than a loss. It can further be asserted with some degree of satisfaction 
that the drop this time in the City {only one per cent.), is smaller than in the 
State itself as a whole and in most of the cities, which were equally affected by 
the scourge. This is in harmony with the general axiom that in Cities and 
lai’ge Towns, decrease in population is always lower than in the States or 
Districts containing them, as such places invariably attract people from outside. 

Sex proportion plays an important part in the growth of the population. 
The ratio of females to one thousand males is 738 against 804 in 1911 and 
against 823 for the whole State and is the lowest amongst ihe cities in Raj- 
putana. The decrease in the male and female population of the State, in the 
decade, is 10 and 13 per cent, respectively, while the city shows an increase of 2 
per cent, amongst males and a decrease of 6 amongst females. The decline in 

the latter, though heavy, is still lower than 
that of the whole State. ■ Prom the statis¬ 
tics on the margin showing proportion of 
females to one thousand males by main 
religions, it appears that the fall in propor¬ 
tion is the largest among Musalmans. 






Year. 

Hindu. 

Masahnan. 

Jain. 

1921 

742 

724 

?06 

1911 

783 

852 

802 


Out of every thousand persons 447 are foreign born. Their distribution 

hv hivfiTi-nlap.o nnrl 

Birth-place and religion. 

Total. 

Males. 

Peinales. 

main religions is 
given in the margin. 
The proportion of 
persons born in the 
State but enumerated 
in the city of Bharat- 
pur, to those who 
were horn in the city 
itself is only 44 _ per 
cent. Agra 'and 
Muttra in the United 
Provinces contribute 
the highest number of 
immigrants. From 
both, the contri¬ 
bution of females is 
higher than that of 
males, and the reason 
may be that these 
districtpi being con¬ 
tiguous , send more 
girls to Bharatpur as 
* wives. 

Birth-^lace, 

Alwar . • • ■ ■ • • 

Dholpnr. 

Jaipur .. 

Karauli 

Best of Bajpatana . . • • 

Agra • *•••>• 

Aligarh 

Knttra. 

Best of the United Provinces. . . 

Grui’gaon 

Punjab excluding Gurgaon , . , 

Other places in India . • . , 

Other places outside India 

377 

176 

508 

91 

171 

1,895 

364 

1,545 

744 

68 

219 

602 

16 

172 

75 

269 

44 

76 

829 

207 

612 

559 

52 

176 

367 

13 

205 

101 

249 

47 

95 

1,066 

157 

933 

186 

16 . 
43 

235 
. 3 

Ueligioixs, 

Hindu 

Musalihau 

Jain 

Others. 

Total 

3,813 

2.726 

70 

167 

j 

1,728 1 

1,596 

34 

83 

2,085 

1,130 

36 

84 

6,7^6 

8,441 

1 

3,336 


27. Next to Ajmer, Bikaner is the most thriving of the eleven cities. BOemt rate. 
Its population has neyer shown a decline in any decade. It has mul¬ 
tiplied to more than double since 1881 and increased by 24 jer cent, since 
the last census, although the population of the whole State has decreased by 
5’9 per cent, owing to a large number . of deaths having taken place from 
Influenza. The population of the suburbs in 1911 was only 112: it has risen to 
7,346 during the decade. The, enlargement may be attributed to (i) increase of 
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trading castes and Brahmans 


from rural areas, and (iii) establislimeiifc 

electuraH^itUMn^ city is 18,882 per sqriare mile as compared with 13,967 
io 1911 totodtrolV^e State beteg aa^ow as 28, The aj-eaof the c, y as 
reported cow is 6 square miles agaiost 4 squaiai miles m 1911. Ihis exp ams 
tbi slight fall iu the density in the decade. Bikaner stands tonrth amongst tlie 

cities of Raiputana and Ajmer-Merwava. 

The marginal statemeat shows the composition of population hy religion. 

“ City ”— 


Relio’ioii. 

Population. 


Per centage of 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males 

to 

total 

per¬ 

sons. 

Fema¬ 
les to 
total 
per¬ 
sona. 

For- 
sons to 
total. 

_ 

Total 

males. 

Total 

!es. 

Hindu . . 1 

27,137 

23,511 

60,648 

39 

34 

73 

74 

72 

Mnsalman , 

7,087 

6,151 

13,238 

10 

9 

19 

19 

19 

Jain , 

2.313 

2,951 

6,294 

4 

4 

8 

(5 

9 

Others 

US j 

86 

230 

— 

— 

—* 

1 

— 

Total * 

1 

36,712 

32,698 j 

! 69,-no 

53 

47 

100 

lOO 

100 


'ig.; - 

V;i?\ ■ - 


S{.'' y • 


dent from the 
figures, is com¬ 
prised mostly of 
Hindus, males and 
fomalcs, caoli 
being about tbrec- 
fourths of their 
respective total 
population. 
Musahnans rank 
next and then 
come Jains. The 

proportion of females to one thousand males in the city is 891 against 97li in 
1911, and that in the whole State, 897 against 887 (1911). 

Its proportion of females is the sixth in. ordei", amongst the cities in Eaj- 
putana and is lower than that of the whole State (w., 897). 

The proportion of foreign born per _mille (182), is the lowest excepting 
Tonk (137), amongst the cities in Eajputana.^ This shows that the town 
can stiU depend for the extension of its population on a draught from the 
interior of the State itself. 

In finding out the above proportion persons born in the State but outside 
the city and enumerated in the City itself, have been treated as foreign born. 

If we deal with them not as foreigners, 
the proportion would be reduced to 77 
per mille against 88 of 1911. 67 per cent, 
of the immigrants are from the State it¬ 
self and 43 from outside. Of these latter 
18 per cent, are from Marwar and six 
per cent, from Jaipur, both of which are 
the adjoining States. The balance is dis¬ 
tributed over the other States in Eaj- 
putana, as well as the other Provinces in, India. Only 12 pei’sons’ come from 
countries outside India. 

The figures of vital statistics as have been furnished, afford little aid in 
tracing out the causes of the growth of the population. 69 deaths over births 
were reported in every thousand of the population during the decade. If 
this M believed, the city should have shown loss instead of gain. It is observed 
that the system of registration has not been so improved as to enable much 
reliance, to he. placed on the figures furnished. Births do not appear to 
have been recorded in full, .:i,gaia.the immigration fi;gufes from outside Hie 
. ^ate do; not show any , big improvenien.t. The number of children of the age 
,.0-10 ds greater thandn ,1911. AlTthese lead:one to infer that' the' increase in 
the city IS ,due mainly to (1) . attraction of from rural areas, and (2) 

natutel^omh in'the city itself., 

28; TEis is Ihe first time that this tovrn has been tr^ted as a city. The 

--— population has fallen by 18. per cent. 

toco the : last census and 22 per' dent, 
compared; with 18^1. The proportion of 
r ; feinales : toOne thousand malefi is'; 969 
;;:.agamstd999#^ 

r;^;';^Q4pef ;.^uare: teileTteM'He. 'lowest''On. 
.:.\|M;,hsti’^ Tonk. 

vimmiffraTite afodu pr^^^ftibu 3M per 



Actual 

Per cent. 

Bikaner State 

. 7,256 

57 

Jaipur . 

. 791 

6 

Marwar . 

, 2,322 

18 

Ajmer-Merwara , » 

, 241 

2 

Hissar . . , 

. 288 

2 

All others 

. 1,77? 

15 

Total 

12,625 

100 


i'V' 


: 'years*. 



; Total- 



dOiW''* 

,20,744. ' 


i(y'3:h9m 



. : »;6S7 j 

StiSt 

yv-;.7-,920 

/ teHia, i 
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thousand persons. This includes I34i per thousand persons born outside the 
State and enumerated in the city and the rest represent the immigrants into 
the city from the State itself. Kotah and Jaipur contribute the largest 
number. 

29. Like Bundi, Lholpur also appears amongst the cities of Rajputana Dtoipuroity. 
for the first time. The population has gone down by nearly 19 per cent, since 

1911, before which year the city never showed a decrease. It still shows an 
improvement of 2 per cent, over 1881 figures. With regard to density it stands 
eighth amongst its sister cities and is above Bundi and Tonk. The sex pro¬ 
portion has improved to spme extent. It is 902 against 848 per thousand 
in 1911 and is higher than that of Bikaner, Bharatpur, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Kotah 
and Udaipur. This city is the first in Rajputana and next to Ajmer only in 
respect of immigrant population, which is about seven-tenth of the total popula¬ 
tion. Of this one hundred and sixty-five per thousand are from outside the 
Slate, the largest number being supplied by the United Provinces and 
Gwalior. 

30. Though it might be asserted that Jaipur still holds the foremost posi- wpotoity. 
tion in the eleven towns treated as cities this time, vet the decrease in its 
population by 12 per cent, since 1911 and nearly 16 per cent, since 1S8]., 
predicts a gloomy future, because in the last two decades the decrease in the 
population has been heavier than the rise] in the two decades immediately 
following the very first regular hensus in 1881. Its population is 120,207 
against 137,098 in the last census. The fall is due mainly to the ravages of 
Plague and Influenza which swept away a large number of its residents. 

Although the density of Jaipur has gone down from 46,699 to 40,069 per 
square mile, it is still high. The proportion of females to one thousand males 
has fallen from 935 to 867, which is neai-ly in harmony with the decrease in 
population. Similar proportions for the State and the rural area are 882 and 
874, respectively. The city sex proportion is lower than that of the whole 
State as well as than that of the rural area. 'J'he condition is the reverse of 
what it was in 1911. 


Out of every one thousand of population 205 are foreigners. If State 
born persons are excluded, tbe proportion will be reduced to 64 which is 
higher than that of 1911, when it w^as only 61. The city draws its immigrants 

mostly from Alwar, Marw^ar, Tonk and 
Agra, l}ut each of them contributes 
less than 800 persons. The marginal 
table shows the composition of immi¬ 
grants from outside the State by main 
religions. Of one hundred immigrants 
54 are Hindus, 41 Musalmans, 3 Jains 
and the remaining 2 belonging to other 


Eeligioii. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Hindu 

4a4S 

2,h75 

1,77.3 

Musalina-n 

3,110 

1,809 

1,‘iOl 

Jain • 

263 

143 

120 

Others 

127 

66 

61 

Total 

7,648 

4,3ft3 

3,255 


31. Jodhpur is 
population of 73,480. 


Decade. 

Per centage of 
variation. 

1881-1891 

+27*0 

1891-1901 

— 1-6 

1901-1911 

+ 0*8 

1931-1921 

— 7’9 

188M9-11 

+16*0, 


religions, including Arya, etc. 

still the third largest of the eleven cities, having a Joatput city. 
This includes the suburbs hitherto treated as " Jodhpur 
Town.” The marginal, figures explain 
vai’iat.ions in the population since 1881. 

The population of' the city has risen 
by 16 per cent, since 1881 and fallen by 
about 8 per cent, since the 1911 census. 

The decrease in the population of the 
State, as a whole, in this decade 
amounted to 10*6 per cent, as compared 
witli that of 1901-1911. The decrease in 


the city population, as it ought to be, is slightly lower than that in the whole of 
the State. The cause of the decrease is the ravages of Plague and Influenza, 
which visited tbe State in 1917-1918 and 1918-1919. The subu-chs show a 
rise of nearly four per cent, while the population, within the city walls, 
exhibits a fall of about 12 per cent. Two alternative conclusions can be drawn 
from the above (1) that tbe population within the city walls was subjected to a 
more severe attack of the epidemics, or (2) that the people from the tovm 





Soiab (Htr. 


Took Oi^. 


and that 
the 
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+liA onhiirbs The increase in the subui’bs is mostly duo 
prop® remo7^ to the 8ubm^ diwi. a lavgo .uimI.oi-<,f 

The question of the growth of the poputotimi cannot he pro- 
ceeded with further for want of Tital statistics. 

Its density is the second highest being 27,215 against 29,539 ol 1911 
that of the State being as low a« 53 The ^ 

flporease in nonnlation in the city ; within the town walls it tails to 27,4t>S. 
197 out of erery^one thousand are foreign born, but if the State born persons arc 
taken ont of calculation, the proportion goes as low as 60, yet higher thaii 1911. 
(45) United Provinces, Jaipur, Ajmor-Merwara, Bombay ami the 1 unjab 
contribute 71 per cent, of the immigrants and the rcinaimng 29 per cent, are 

drawn from other places, llioro is very 
little of importance in tlie city to attract 
people from outside. I'ho (Igurea oi‘ im¬ 
migrants from the said . places ant cann- 
pared with tlie last docadi', on i lie margin. 
They sliow that immigration from the 
‘ Punjab is on the decliin' M'lule that, from 
Ajm'er-Merwara shows an improvenumt. 
The majority of immigrants is in Ilailuuiy service. 

The sex proportion of females to one tliousanil males has gone down from 
906 in 1911 to 849, which is yet Imver than the similar [iroportimi for tin* 
State, 896. 


Punjab, including' Delhi 
United Provinces 
Bombay Presidency 
Ajiner-Merwara 
Jaipur 


1911 

11121 

490 

291 

H06 

916 

296 

306 

370 

B22 

594 

679 


32. The population of the city is 31,707 again.st 32,753 in IJio pre¬ 
ceding census, Eotah was the lowest among tlie cities in 1911, in ri!sp<%et of 
strength of population but it has beaten Tonk, not liccauMs tho forincr has 
gained but because the latter has lost. It lias siifferod in its population hy 
3'2 per cent—Bharatpur showing the minimum (1‘2). The Joss in jiojnilatiou 
since 1881 is as high as 21’3 per cent. Since 1881 it showed a sliglit increase 
of 1-9 per cent, only in 1911. Its density is 7,649 again.st 7,798 in tlie jiroced- 
ing decade. 

. The proportion of females to males is 888 per mille as compared with 932 
in 1911, the corresponding proportion for the whole State and rural area 
being 927 and 920, respectively. In respect of immigration Kotah is tJio Ihird 
amongst the cities in Kajputaha, showing a proportion of 467 per inillo. If 
the number of State born persons is excluded, tho proportion will be reduced 
to 311 per thousand, against 296 in 1911. 16 per thousand is the hmrease in 
the foreign immigration pure and simple. The proportion per thousand of 
the State born to the total population is only 166. Ihirely city born are 
slightly in excess of the immigrant population. 


33. The city , has been showing a decline continually since 1891, vary¬ 
ing from nearly 10 to 16 per cent. The loss has been the least In tlii.s 
decade, being 10*3 per cent., but it amounts to 25A since 1881—'or onc-fouvtk 
of the population has beeu swept away in 30 years. The decrease in the popu¬ 
lation of the w:hole State in this: decade, hais been ohly 6 per cent, while that of 
the city twice as much. This depletion in every successive decade is a matter 

- of concern., The city shows 6,296 deaths against 2,881 births during tlie decade, 
'j'he excess of deaths oyer births was 2,91o. Deduoting this from the pdpula- 

- tion pf l9U,: the bak^ is30,949,'wliile the population regi.s- 

- -tered bn ^ the'night of the ■ census was '30,874. The , accuracy of the vital 
statistics is astonishing, because bearing in mind the factor of emigration, the 
difference between the actual population and that worked out on the basis 

, of the- vital statistics, is very .insignificant. :• Coming to the subject of 

: , migration,:, ik should be, noted^^^.^^^^^ the proportion of foreign born iii the 
oity;^ is ^uph too,.low :a9 compared .w cities, being only 187 per 

MkjJagakri^^ :bbrh, persons ■ehu'merated&^.=&^^ 
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In sex proportion Tonk surpasses all the other cities and even the State itself, 
exhibiting a proportion of 1,012 and 930 respectively to every one thousand 
Hindus .... geopormiiio. ’“ales. An analysis of the proportion of . 

Musaimans .... 1,061 „ „ females to males by religion is made- on 

• • ‘ . 763 „ „ It brings to light that the 

proportion of females is the highest among Musaimans, while that in Hindus 

too is higher than in any other State excepting Bundi. An examination of 
the ratio of married males to females also leads to the same conclusion. _ 

The density of the city is 1,898 per square mile against 2,ll7 in 1911. 

The fall is due to the general decrease in the population. 

.34. Udaipur is the last in order in the four cities which have shown 
a rise in population in this decade. The p^r eentage of increase is 4’7 
which is lower than that of the State {6‘7 or nearly 7 per cent.). Its popu¬ 
lation is still less 
by 9 per cent, than 
that of 1881. Hindus 
show a rise of 2’5, 
Musaimans of 8-2, 
and Jains of 19‘6, 
per cent., while 
Animists and others exhibit a fall of 13*4 and 12’0 respectively. The vital 
statistics show an excess of 4,276 deaths over births and the city ought 
accordingly to have shown a fall in the population, hut since it shows a rise, the 
natural inference is that the statistics are to he taken with caution as elsewhere. 

The exodus of the inhabitants on account of plague in 1911 was, as remarked 
by Mr. Kealy, only temporary and their return home, coupled with some 
improvement in immigration and natural growth accounts for the increase 
in the population. 

Out of every thousand persons, 52 are foreign born, against 47 in 1911. 

If the State born persons enumerated in the City are,also treated as foreigners, 
the'immigration figures would rise to 196 per thousand which is higher than 
Tonk. 

In regard to sex proportion the city stands fifth, showing 899 females 
to one thousand males, Musaimans contributing the largest number. 

The area of the city being not known, the density figures could not be 
worked out. 

Selected Towns- 

36. There are some places in urban areas, the account of which, oeaetai. 
if omitted, would leave this Chapter incomplete. These are only those 

towns, the areas of which are available. 

Their populatioas are compared in the 
margin. Of these, only Bungarpur, 
Kushalgarh and Partabgarh, show an 
increase of 13’2, 5’3, and 10'2, respec¬ 
tively. These towns have a compara¬ 
tively greater number of Animistic 
population, who possess fecundity 
much more than any other class. 
Dungarpur and Beawar are the only 
towns which show an increase of 13*6 
and, 41*3 per cent, over 1881. • 
c thousand males, ranges between 737 
(Nasiraba^) and 1,043 (Kushalgarh). The proportions of feihales in Abu, 
Jhalrapatan Obaoni, Kushalgarh and Kekri (Ajmer-Merwara) is higher than 
similar per eentage in the rural areas and of the combined areas, (urban 
and rural as a whole), while reverse is the case in Dungarpur, Karauli, 
Kishangarh, Partabgarh and. Nasirabad. In one solitary instance,- 
; Beawar, the proportion of females is less than that of the rural area and more 
than that of the whole district. Density varies from 1,630 in Partabgarh to 
18,318 in Dungarpur. 

■ ; Abu and Beawar being places of importance, require disouasion at some 
length. 



Year. 

Total. 

Hiutlus. 

Masalmana. 

Animists. 

Jains. 

Others. 

1921 . 

34,789 

20,636 

8,215 

1,560 

4,268 

110 

1911 . 

33,229 

20,137 

7,S94 

1,801 

3,572 

125 





Abu town. 
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36 Till 1840, Abu was used, to some extent, as a summer residence 
by the Political Simerintendent of Sirohi and the Officers of the Old Jodhpur 
Le°'ion In 1840, invalid European soldiers wore sent up for the nrst tune, 
encamping for the hot season only. In 1845, the Sirohi Chief made over to 
the British Government certain lands for the establishment oi a sanitarium, 
and about the same time the Govemor-Geiiemrs Agent made tlie place his 
head-q^uarters lu 1916*17 the Sirohi Darbar leased out an area, nioasuring 0 04 
square miles, on certain conditions to the Government of India and since then 
the latter exercise full Administrative control over it. Abu was first admitted 
into the list of towns in the census of 1901. The station is divided into 
Civil and Military areas. The population of the station recorded on the night 
of the 18th March 1921 was 2,804, exclusive of that of 4 villages dealt with, as 
rural area, but as the whole of the leased area lies within the Municipal limits, 
its total population (3,606) has been taken into account in this discussion. 


The marginal table compares 


Years. 

Persons. 

M ales. 

Females. 

1891 . 

3,076 

1,909 

1,167 

1901 . 

4,068 

2,381 

1,687 

1911 . 

4,292 

2,623 

1,669 

1921 . 

3,606 

2,147 

1,459 

1921 Summer j 

1 



census . , 1 

5,405 

3,487 

1,918 

1 


its present population with that of the 
previous censuses. Tlie station being a 
sanitarium for tho military and tlu! head¬ 
quarters of the Local Administration, its 
population is very much afl'cctcd by 
migration and depends upon whetlier tho 
enumeration is taken in or out of season. 
In 1911, the popnlation of tho military 
area was 463 ; it is only 133 now. Tho 
figures of the vital statistics, furnished for 
the decade, show 199 death,s over births. 


The result of the summer census of the Station, held on May 20th, 1921, 
shows an increase of about 50 pcrjcent. over the census figunw. Males show 
an increase of 62 and females of 31 i)er cent. Migration brought about a 

reduction in tho sex proportion, from (581 
to 660. Thus it is manifest that more 
men visited the hill station than women, 
during the hot w'oatlior. 

The composition of the popnlation by 
religion, as compared with 1011, is given 
in the margin. Of the Christian popula¬ 
tion, Europeans and Anglo-Indians are 
nearly 84 per cent. In every hundred 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians there are 
about 41 females. The following table 
shows the composition of immigrants by 
religion:— 


Religion- 

1921 

1911 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Hindu 

1,116 

757 

J,268 

763 

Musalman • 

368 

221 

366 

208 

Jain . ♦ * 

17 

16 

27 

10 

Arya . 

1 

... 

2 

... 

Sikh^ . 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Parei • 

32 

32 

11 

29 

Chi'istian . 

160 

94 

294 

113 

A.nimi8t . . 

459 

336 1 

96 

73 

Others, «.(?., Bud- 

.». 


18 

6 

UTiifirf:* ftTin aTawc 





Total 

2,147 

l,45i) 

2,083 

1,203 

m.wniw .>1^11 iiM, 



Hindu, 

' ATusalman, ‘ 

Animist. 

CbristittU, 

Otliors, 

Total. 






I 










M.- 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M- 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

Ahn , . . 

:4l8 

278 

126 

98 

19S 

149 

1 

4 

7 

10 

747 

034 


8ir()lii.C 


168 


-12 

168, 

. 147 

: , 

1 

11 

■ ^ 

422- 

331 

763 ■ 

Jaaptiy : , 

66: 

\ ; 84 

38 

.S 



''-'4 


X 

4 

109 

46 

156 ■ 

Marwar , 

74, 

46 

is 


, ’''1' 

'■ ^ 5 

... . 


... 

■ * » 

03 

so 

162 

Other, EaiputaM^ 

■';*States,. 

,47 

-87 


10 

66 

•kv 


\ .2' 

' ! 

r .6 

,3 

162 

•52,_ 

204- : 

Ajmer' n." • 

■.jse 


' '32' 

: 26 


1 

, 7, 


? ’ " 

- 

104 

.99 

203 

Palanpur 

' 39 ; 

r 26 • 








.2 ‘ 

■ 64, 


.112 



4'#' 



'.'df 

'/■ • li' 
• ' 

'■■■rU 


'■■23' 


.y'tOS’- 

'■ ,9i;: 

' 199 




: V'J^v 









■ AS 

■ ’ « . 

/iBi ’ 


.5 ' V 



viM 

'Jfy J;,.. 


898 





' 1,92^' 

xm. 
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Hindu, 

Mnsaltnan. 

Animist. 

Christian, 

Others. 

1 

1 

Total. 

Birth-pliice. 














M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

H. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1 

■ M. 

F. 

Total. 

Bmuglit forward . 

1,048 

703 

320 

195 

458 

336 

52 

31 

49 

43 

1,927 

1,313 

3,240 

Punjab and tlie 
North-West Pron- 
tior Provinces and 
Bellii. 

40 

£9 

34 

15 

... 

... 

14 

6 

4 

3 

92 

53 

146 

Other places in 
India. 

27 

25 

13 

11 

1 

... 

39 

16 

1 


81 

52 

133 

Kngland 

... 

... 


... 


... 

35 

32 


... 

35 

32 

67 

Ireland, 

••• 

... 

... 



... 

4 

3 

... 


4 

3 

7 

Scotland 

«.« 

... 

• r. 

... 

1 

... 

2 

2 

... 

: ... 

2 

2 

4 

Other Eiiropoan 

Countries includiiig 
Australasia. 

... 


... 

... 


... 

4 

3 

... 


4 

3 

7 

America , 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... , 

... 


... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

1 

Other Asiatic 

Countries. 

1 

... 

... 

... 


... 

f «• 

1 

... 

... 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

1,116 

1 757 

368 

221 

■459 

1 

336 

150 

04 

54 

61 

2,147 

1,469 

3,606 


Abu is only a small bill station, yet its immigrant population is as cosmo¬ 
politan as that of any other similar station in India. Its immigrant population 
is the highest in Rajputana excluding Dholimr, being 646 per mille. 

Of the adjoining States, Sirohi, as is natural, contributes more than one- 
third of the immigrants, and the European countries 37 per mille. Of the 86 
Europeans, only 7 belong to European countries other than the United 
Kingdom. In the summer census the European population swelled as high as 
four times of the census taken on 18th March 1921. 

37. This is a Municipal town in the Merwara Sub-Division of the Ajmer- Beawm lomi 
Merwara District. It was founded in 1835 by Colonel Dixon, Superintendent^ 
of Merwara; afterwards Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara. It is a regularly 
planned town with wide streets and a siuroimding stone wall, with four 
gates. In or about 1847, the population of that town rose to about 1,955 
families consisting of about 9,000 souls, belonging to various castes and 
occuj)ations. The major portion of the population was composed of Oswals, 
Kumhars, Bambhis, Julahas, Ohamars, Malis and Raigars. The town has 
been showing a steady progress since it was founded. 

The following table compares its population since 1881: — 


Keligiou, 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

IDll, 

1921. 

RTalc. 

Fenialo, 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Yemalfl* 

Male. 

Female, 

MalOi 

Female, 

Hindu including 
Arya, 

6,364 

4,982 

7,929 

6,643 

7,822 

7,779 

8,464 

7,194 

S>188 

7j078 

Musalinau , 

1,242 

999 

1,987 

1,664 

2,076 

1,871 

8,417 

1,930 

2,287 

1,982 

J aiu . , 

1,287 

890. 

1,373 

1,112 

1,091 

1,003 

1,236 

1,130 

1,885 

1,178 

Animist . 

»»• 


... 



... 

8 

5 

... 

.4. 

Cliristiau 

119 

09 

134 

112 

153 

121 

196 

203 

, 140 

148 

Others 

7 

... 

24 

11 

4 

6 

7 

10 

16 

li) 

Total 

8,869 

6,970 

11,446 

9,682 

11,146 

10,782 

12,328 

10,472 

12,016 

10,346 

Gbato Xotai, . 

16,829 

20,978 

21,928 

22,800 

22,362 


E 2 
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There is a decrease of only 1*9 per cent, in this decade; it is, however, 
artificial due to the tJrs Pair at Ajmer. The vital statistics show an excess 
of 3,865 deaths over births which comes to about 17 per cent, of the total 
population. 

The pressure of population per square mile is 7,986 in this town. 
Amongst the selected towns it stands fourth in respect of density, which swells 
to 72,135 within the town walls. A little less than half the population comes 
from places outside Ajmer-Merwara. 

The proportion of females to one thousand males is 861 against 849 of 
1911 and against 837 of the whole district. 

Beawar is a commercial town and the chief cotton markcjt for Merwara 
and the contiguous Indian States of Mewar and Marwar. There are two 
weaving mills and several cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories in this town. 
The number of looms in the two weaving mills is 643. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


Distribution of the Population between Towns and Villages. 


Photinoe, Kaiural Dmsiow 

AWn STATE OR DISTRICT. 

AvERAaE Poyw- 

lATIOW PER 

NtritBRU PER 
UlLLE BEfilElIi£r IB 

Number per mIllE op dbeab 

POPUlATlON REbIBING 
iir troivjs's -WITH a 

POPUtAriOK OP 

Number pee mille op rural 
population resiiukg 
iir tiela&eS with a 

POrULATlON OF 

Tow-n. 

Village. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

20,000 

and 

over. 

10,000 

to 

20,000 

6,000 

to 

10,000 

Under 

6.000 

6,000 

and 

Over, 

2,000 

to 

5,000 

6t)0 

to 

3,000 

Under 

500 

1 


*2 

3 

i 

5 

6 

7 

s 

0 

10 

11 

13 

13 

JBfyjJWjfoia AJmer-^Mertvara . 

10,084 

267 

143 

8.57 

m 

182 

274 

Wi 

1 

6'3 

30 Q 

521 

jRajputana , 


9,279 

272 

m 

866 

340 

180 

304 

13S 

1 

70 

303 

527 

ISasUrn Dhision 


9,718 

m 

m 

So6 

374 

108 

280 

148 

t 

So 

399 

515 

Alwar . . • 


10,27S 

366 

103 

897 

622 

... 

191 

187 

... 

85 

430 

485 

Bliaratpur . 


10,677 

3X7 

151 

849 

448 

158 

269 

125 


GO 

439 

601 

Bundi ■ » * 


6,570 

201 

140 

8G0 


613 

... 

387 


27 

310 

6G3 

Dholpnr • 


10,470 

380 

137 

863 


6l6 

484 

... 


68 

501 

431 

Jaipur . . 


9,812 

338 

162 

838 

874 

168 

311 

147 

3 

117 

117 

163 

Jhalawar « « 


8,034 

192 

167 

833 

... 

... 

1,000 

... 

... 

69 

212 

719 

Karauli 

9 ■ 

7,829 

296 

176 

824 

... 

834 

... 

166 


19 

48G 

495 

Kisliasgarh • • 

» • 

5,148 

278 

198 

802 

... 


613 

387 


... 

419 

581 

Kofcah * . * 

» * 

12,712 

229 

81 

919 

623 

200 

... 

177 

... 

79 

308 

613 

Lawa Estate • 


... 

823 

... 

1,000 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

806 

195 

Sbahpura CHefship # 

• 9 

8,296 

387 

172 

828 

i ; 

... 

... 

1,000 

... 

... 

62 

479 

469 

Tonk 

% < 

, 11,381 

181 

198 

802 i 

1 

1 ^ 

534 

207 

182 

77 


... 

294 

706 

BovLthern Mmsion 

a • 

6M8 

179 

78 

$22 

218 

... 

m 

306 

... 

. o2 

324 

624 

ABn , 1 . • 


2,804 

201 

778 

222 

- 

... 

... 

1,000 

.. 

... 


1,000 

Banawara . 

« • 

8,688 

170 

45 

955 

1 


... 

1,000 

... 

... 

23 

281 

G96 

Dmigarpur. 

• * 

5,711 

231 

91 

S 909 

! 

... 

• •1 

751 

249 

tftt 

S9S 

412 

588 

KushalgarB Chiefahip . 

• > 

2,731 

94 

94 

i 

i 

906 

... 

... 

... 

1,000 

i 

... 

... 

1,000 

Mewax . • * 

• » 

7,010 

167 

1 

929 

366 


313 

331 

... 

55 

298 

647 

Pattahgavh. . . 

• • 

9,182 

167 

187 

863 

... 

... 

1,000 

... 

•tt 

74 

286 

640' 

Sirohi • 

« • 

5,163 

409 

110 

890 

/ 

.M 

1 

69S 

303 

... 

116 

540 

344 

Western Division • 

• « 

10,260 

321 

1d8 

842 

352 

248 ; 

m 

118 

1«« 

89 

442 

469 

Bikaner r. , , • 

• • 

i 

12,922 

229 

256 

746 

413 

341 

1 

3(16 

40 


34 

329 

637 

Jaiaalmer v > ♦ 

* • 

4,886 

129 

71 

929 


- 

0 

1,000 

... 

— 

209 

701 

Harwar' ' . ^ ■ 

' j 

9,116 

891 

120 

^ 874 

V ' 

816 

186, 

343 

156 

• « * 

109 

m 

406 



B2,9B9 

448 

BBS 

$67 

.825 

119 

35 

21 

* < f 


433 

$60 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 


i^’iiiiiljer per iiiillc of tlie Totsil 


Popiiliitioii s^ikI of ciH'li Mmn iSdigloii wlio live in 
Towns. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IH. 


Towns Classified by Popniatioii. 



Nuixibof 

Propor¬ 
tion to 

Number 

VAlllAI’IOir TER OEJfT.IN TIIC POri7L.4TIOIf Off 
Towns a9 olaSsed at rnuTious 

CCKSUSES. 

VABI mON TLU CENT. IW | 

Uhbav PorTTLATiox oi? each: ] 
CLASS rnoM 1881 To 1021. j 

1 Class oi Towns. 

of eaeh 
class in 
1931. 

total 

Urban 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Females 
per 1,000 
Males. 

1911 to 
1021, 

1001 to 
1011. 

1801 to 
1001. 

1831 lo i 
1801. 

In towns as 
classed ill 
1881. 

j 

In total of each , 
class in 1031 as ! 
compared with. 
the corraepond* 
iug total in f 
1831. 

1 ^ 

2 

S 


5 

G 

7 

8 

0 

10 

Rajpntana 

142 

100 

022 

RAJPt 

-5J 

ITANA. 

-6 7 

-8-5 

rI35 

-111 

-5*0 

],—10j, 000 ftiul c-vcT 

I 

•09 

8G7 

—12'3 

—I4'-i 

+ 0-9 

4 1W 

-15*7 

-15*7 

II.—5'i,000 Lo 100,000 

2 

•li 

8C9 

+ 5X 

—8*9 

—7-2 

—25-2 

—13‘3 

415-8 

111.-20,000 to 50,000 

G 

•15 

893 

0-0 

— IIA 

—12-4 

4 ti8'3 

—S'O 

—20*7 

IV.—10,000 to so,oco 

19 

»19 

973 

-9 3 

—1-0 

—91 

4 8^5 

-m 

-14-8 , 

V'.—5,000 to 10,000 

58 

•••iO 

939 

— 5‘S 

4 Cl 

-9'8 

4 35*1 

— 9*2 

— 9*C j 

VI. — linder 5^000 

56 

•1C 

935 

-80 

+ 1*3 

— 109 

+ 3C-5 

401 

+ 97-3 

Note, —The 1881 figures furManvar Stale and for Class VI will not Vc found in the 1831 Volume of Tables. 'J'Uey hayc heeu taken froju the 181)1 Volume and J 
are not very reliable. $ 

S 




AJMBR-MERWAKA. 




1 

,1 

i 

^ Ajmer-Merwara. 

5 

100 

720 

+ 17*3 

+ 7*9 

+ 5-6 

4 28-9 

4 75*2 

I 

^ 78 0 i 

I. — 100,000 and over * 

^ 1 

•66 

C79 


... 




■¥: 

11.-60,000 to 100,000 

... 

... 

... 

+ 81-7 

+ 11)'b 

+ 7-3 

# 



HI.—20,000 to 60,000 

1 

•15 

aGi 

—24 

-3a 

■ +4-1 

-t29*3 

4 79*1 

—681 

IV.—10,000 to 00,000 

1 

•18 

737 

... 

... 

... 

4 •J2‘6 

’ 4 41-3 

+ 2A1 i 

•.Y.—B,000 to 10,000 


•04 

956 

-a7-6' 

'—10-0 

.—0-7 

■ 16-0 

—6-0 

—C’9; 

VI—Under 5,000 

1 

•02 

811 


... 


... 


# 


♦,TUoro boiuK no towns ia this okss in 1831, the per oentage'of rariation cannot he found. 
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STJBSIDIAEY TABLE IV. 


Cities and Principal Towns. 




Number of 
persons per 
square 
iiiilo. 

Number of 
females to 
1,000 
nifties. 

Proportion 
of foreign 
born per 
uiilJe. 


Pus OISKTAO-K OV V-iftlAriOK. 


Cities and Principal 

Towns. 

1 Population 
in 1921. 

1911.21. 

1001-11. 

1891-1901, 

1881-01, 

1881-1021, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 






CITIES. 




Saj^mtana, 










Alwar .... 

44,VG0 

(a)16,761 

910 

477 

+ 8*4 

-28‘9 

+ 11'6 

+ 3*2 

-10*2 

Bbaratpnr .... 

33,495 

4,785 

738 

447 

—1*3 

-22-2 

-35*6 

+ 2*1 

-49-4 

Bikaner .... 

09,410 

(i)13,S83 

891 

182 

+ 34*3 

+ 6*2 

+ 0*1 

+ 53-4 

+ 109*4 

Bnndi (c) . 

1C,106 

2,301 

9C9 

321 

-17*8 

+ 1'5 

-14*3 

H 8-7 

— 22*4 

Dholpiir (c) ... 

10,206 

3,058 

902 

707 

-18-7 

+ 3*2 

+ 13*4 

+ 7*5 

+ 2*4 

.Taipnr .... 

120,207 

40,069 

807 

205 

-13»3 

-14*4 

+ 0*9 

■ill-4, 

-15*7 

Jodhpur .... 

Y3,480 

27,215 

849 

197 

~7'9 

+ 0*8 

—1*6 

H-27'0 

+ 16*0 

Kotab (d) * 

31,707 

7,549 

838 

407 

—3-2 

+ 1*9 

—12-9 

-4*1 

-21*3 

Tout. 

30,374 

1,898 

1,012 

137 

—10-3 

-12-6 

-16*C 

+12*8 

—25*4 

Udaipur .... 

34,789 

(«•) 

899 

196 

+ 4-7 

-27-6 

-1*5 

+ 22*2 

-9*0 

Ajmer-Metuvara, 










Ajmer .... 

n3.612(/) 

6,677 

679 

950 

+ 31*7 

+ 16’8 

+ 7*3 

+ 41*3 

+ 132*9 




PRINCIFAl. TOWNS iff) 




^aj^utam. 










Abu . . * . , 

2,804 

468 

681 

... 

—14-7 

—58 

+34-9 

W 

w 

■Dungarpnr . , , , 

7,827 

18,318 

979 

... 

+i8-a 

+ 6*2 

-5-2 

-0-3 

+ 18*6 

Jbalrapatan (Cliaoui) 

9,085 

11,094 

1,000 


—12*9 

—19*9 

—38*7 

+ 16*1 

—50*8 

Karauli . . , , 

19,579 

6,B2G 

754 

... 

-1*1 

-16-7 

+ 1*5 

-9*7 

. —23*5 

Eistaiigarb . , . , 

9,452 

, 4,726 

854 

... 

--9*3 

—17*3 

—18*1 

+ 4*3 

. —36*2 

Kuslialgarli . • . 

2,731 

9,103 

1,043 


+ 5*3 

—8*6 

+ 0-7 

—6*7 

—8'7 

PartabgaTli .... 

9.182 

1^630 j 

968 


+ 10*2 

—16*2 

” % . 

—33*7 

+ 19*2 

-26*1 

Ajmer-Merwarct, • 







’ ' *1 



Beawar, ’ ' ; ' , 

_ 22,362 

. 7,986 

861' 

t • s 

--1*9 

+ 4*0 

+ 4*5 

+ 32*5 

+ 41*3 

Kekn .... . . 

5,698 

8,140 

956 


—3*8 

—15*9 

-0*7 

+ 16*0 

—6*9 

.Namrabad • : , , * ♦ 

10,651 

2,285 

.737 



. —10;0 

+ 3*6 

+ 1*3 

-78, 



has Leon dctomhied to 













CHAPTER III. 


Biitli-pliice. 

1 . The statistics of birth-place are contained in Imperial Table XI, which mtroanctory. 

(1) furnishes materials for gauging the growth or decline of the Natural Population 

and (2) shows how far people move from one part of a Province to another and also 
the extent to which persons born outside the Provinces contribute to the Actual 
Population. The subject of Natural Population has been dealt with in Chapter 
I and this Chapter deals only with the latter aspect of the statistics. The five 
Subsidiary Tables, in which the principal results are displayed in a more com¬ 
pendious form, will be found at the end of this Chapter. 

2. Migration may broadly be divided into five different classes : viz .— {l)Dfflerent idnasoi 
Casual, (2) Temporary, (3) Periodic, (4) Semi-permanent and (5) Permanent. 

(1) females preponderate, in (2) and (3) the proportion of males is generally in 
considerable excess, while in (4) and (5) the proportion of sexes is approximately 
equal. 

{a) Rajputana. ‘ Casual ' and ‘ Temporary. ^ —The Casual type of migration 
affects the contiguous parts only and that females preponderate in it. The figures 
show that in Eajputana migration between contiguous parts of the District or 
States or between Eajputana and other adjacent Provinces is of the Casual type, 
as females are generally in excess in it. There are exceptions, however, in which 
the preponderance of females suggest an admixture of migration of both Casual 
and Temporary type. 

‘ Remanent ’ and ‘ Semi-pennanent.’- —The excess of males among immigrants 
in Bikaner, Kotah, Marwar and Sirohi from, and among emigrants in Bharatpur 
to, other parts of Eajputana and the non-contiguorrs parts of other Provinces, 
may be- taken to afford instances of Permanent and Semi-permanent migration. 

The Periodic type of miration can hardly be found in Eajputana. 

(b) Ajmer-Merwara. —^Migration plays a larger part in the life of this Province 
than in that of Eajputana. There is a considerable inunigration into the towns 
of Ajmer and Beawar from outside. Movement of population between these 
places and the contiguous parts of other Provinces, as evidenced from the pre¬ 
dominance of females over males, is more of a Casual type; while that to and 
from the non-contiguous Provinces, is more of a general kind, as males exceed 
females. The large number of male immigrants from the non-contiguous parts 
of other Provinces was due to the visit of pilgrims to the Shrine of the Khwaja 
Sahib on the occasion of the Urs Fair. 

3. Of the total population of Eajputana (9,844,384) and Ajmer-Merwara Sommaryoistatisuos. 
(496,271), 9,601,382, and 385,381 respectively were born in the said Provinces; 

the remainder amounting to 2'5 and 22’2 per cent, of the respective population 
being immigrants from outside. Of the latter, 2 per cent, in Eajputana and nearly 
12 in Ajmer-Merwara came from the contiguous Provinces, and the rest ’4 and 
nearly 10 per cent, respectively from remote Provinces.' The per centage of 
persons coming from outside India to each Province, is less than 1 per cent.; 

9,276,688 persons*or 94'2 per cent, of the population of Eajputana were born in 
the States, Estates or Chiefships in which they were enumerated. Of those who 
did not belong to the place of enumeration, 3T per cent, were born in States 
contiguous to, and '2 per cent, in parts remote from, that of enumeration. 

868,906 persons born in Eajputana and 42,437 born in Ajmer-Merwara were enu¬ 
merated in other Provinces of India. Of these, 82 per cent, from Eajputana and 
46 from Ajmer-Merwara went to contiguous Provinces and the rest to those far off. 

4 . This composition by_ units is dealt with in Subsidiary Table V appended to comswdtionotaeiinmi. 
this Chapter. The proportion of female immigrants is exceptionally high among nawiaaon i>y 
Hindus in Eajputana and Jains in Ajmer-Merwara, though it is not lower among 

Jains of Eajpntana. Animistic females also exhibit a pretty high proportion in 
both the Provinces. Females are found in very low proportions among Sikhs of 
the two Provinces and Musalmans of Ajmer-Merwara. The former seem averse to 
bringing their females with them even for long periods, until they are substantially 
settled in their place of immigration. It would not have been low in case of 
Musalmans of Ajmer-Merwara, had it not been due to the influx, in greater majoxi ty, 
bf males to the Fair at Ajmer. 



CHAPTER in.— birth-place. 


SxtearProTineial Migtar 
tion. 


IlOUGBATION. 


Province and 
Natural Division. 

Conti¬ 
guous 
parts of 
other 
Provinces. 

Other 
parts of 
Provinces 
in India. 

Out¬ 

side 

India. 

Total. 

Majpuiana 

201,956 

40,287 

159 

243,002 

Eastern Division . 

143,898 

22,928 

321 

167,145 

Southern Division . 

22,262 

! 17,647 

357 

40,160 

Western Division , 

24,474 

11,136 

81 

35,691 

Ajmer-Merwara 

59,m 

49,291 

1,43S 

1 

109,890 


6 . General—Thei number of immigrants and emigrants, extracted foom 

____ Subsidiary Tables I and II 

iMmaBATTOH. is aoted in tiie margin by Natural 

___ Divisions. It will be seen that 

~~ T in Rajputana emigration exceeds 

Out- immigration in all the Divisions, 

parts of ]^T,inees while the reverse is the case in 

Provinces. “ ^ Ajm.er-Merwara. The bulk of 

_:___ immigration (83 per cent.) into 

Sajpiuam . . 201,956 i0,2s7 759 243,002 Rajputaua is from the coiitiguous 

Eastern Division . 143,898 22,928 321 167.145 Districts of the adioming Pro- 

Krsr : 24.474 Iilise 81 35,691 vuices-Similar immigration into 

AjnRr-Merieara . 59,161 49.291 i,43s 109,390 Ajmer-Merwara is comparatively 

-—— - very low, being only 54. Most 

Emiqbation. of the emigration from Rajputana 

-- (82 per cent.) and. from Ajmer- 

Sajputana . . 710,913 157,963 204 869,110 Merwara (46) is also to the con- 

Bastem Division . 308,333 162,742 ... ^11.675 tigUOUS Districts of Other Pl’O- 

Southern Division . 4o,621 23,680 ... 69,301 P . i j • n i 

Western Division . 194,373 103,950 ... 298,323 VUlCeS. As WOllld naturally be 

Ajmer-Merwara . 19,616 22,821 1 42,438 expected from the nature of the 

--—-- country in which it lies, the 

Western Division stands the lowest in the Extra-Provincial movement of the 
population in so far as immigration is concerned, though emigration there is fairly 
high. The cause which impedes immigration, viz., unfertility of land, helps emi¬ 
gration; the paucity of lucrative means of earning also induces people to go out 
and establish homes in places where they can find better means of support. The 
Eastern Division takes the largest share both in immigration and emigration. 

The map below indicates the directions of the stream of migration in 
Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara from and to other parts of India. 


Emiqbation. 


Bajputana 

710,913 

157,963 

204 

869,110 

Eastern Division . 

308,333 

102,742 

... 

411,076 

Southern Division . 

45,621 

23,680 

... 

69,301 

Western Division . 

194,373 

103,950 

... 

298,323 

Ajmer-Merwara 

19,616 

22,821 

j 1 

42,438 
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The total number of immigrants from the other Provinces and States in India 
is 242,243 in Rajputana, and 108,452 in Ajmer-Merwara, as compared with 302,489 
and 95,112 respectivel 7 in 1911 (Subsidiary Table IV). 

Rajputana. —The six Provinces, Agency or State which send immigrants in 
large numbers are all contiguous to Rajputana, viz., the Punjab, the United Pro¬ 
vinces, Gwalior, Central India, Ajmer-Merwara and Bombay. There is a marked ' 
decrease in the number of immigrants from all of these places excepting Bombay. 

' Ajmer-Merwara. —Turning to Ajmer-Merwara, it may be observed at the 
outset that the immigrants have swelled by 14 per cent, in the Province, owing 
to the influx of pilgrims into the City of Ajmer, because of the Urs Fair. There is 
a drop of about 6 per cent, among those coming from Rajputana as compared 
with 1911, while those from the other Provinces show an increaseby 8©percent. 

The decrease in the number from Rajputana is found entirely in the contiguous 
parts, the non-contiguous States together giving an excess over 1911. Immigrants 
formed 19 per cent, of the iiopulation in 1911, while they are 22 per cent, now; thus 
giving a net increase of 3 per cent. Theincrease inimmigration was only temporary. 

Immigration fr07n other countries .—From Imperial Table XI, it will be seen 
that, when compared with 1911, increase occurs mainly in the number of persons 
born in Asiatic countries and slightly in those born in Africa and enumerated 
in Ajmer-Merwara ; aUthe rest show decrease. In those registered in Rajputana, 

there is on the whole a decrease, though an 
increase is indicated by persons born in 
America and Australasia. There is a decrease 
in the persons born in the European coun¬ 
tries in both the Provinces. The detail of 
European immigrants is given in the margin. 

By far the largest amount of immigration is 
from the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The immigrants from the 
other European countries are either connected with trade or are tourists. Those 
from Great Britain and Ireland belong to various professions, such as, service in 
the Military, Civil, Technical, Ecclesiastical and other Departments. 

Emigration to other Provinces in India. Rajputana. —Tbe number of emi¬ 
grants has increased by 1'5 per cent, when .compared with 1911. The proportion 
of’persons emigrating to British territory is still greater, for, while only 219,927 
have gone to Indian States, 648,979 were enumerated in British territories. Of 
the latter, the Punjab receives the most (255,902). Next comes Bombay 
(166,357) followed by Central India (85,899). Gwalior receives (76,063) and 
Ajmer-Merwara (68,610) closely followed by the United Provinces (68,112). 
Subsidiary Table IV also displays the diversified character of emigration over 
immigration, for instance, the number of emigrants to Assam is 16,770 against 46 
immigrants, to Bihar and Orissa 18,812 against 333, Bengal 47,865 against 774, 
Central Provinces and Berar 49,207 against 629, and Hyderabad 8,046 against 396. 

Ajmer-Merwara. —Emigration here presents rather a different picture. The 
figures have fallen from 84,110 in 1911 to 42,437 in 1921, showing a decrease of 
41,673. The proportion of emigrants to the total population in 1911 was 16‘8 
per cent., which has now reduced to 8*6 or almost half. And whereas, emigrants, 
were fewer than immigrants by as much as 11,002, or 116 per cent, in 1911, 
their number now is yet smaller by 66,016, or 60 per cent., while immigrants have 
actually increased by 13,340, or say, 14 per cent. The decrease among emigrants 
is most marked among those enumerated in the Bombay Presidency (28,377), 
where the number of em i grants in 1911 had swelled by 36,902, or 7,704*3 per cent., 
against 1901. Other marked decreases are in those going to Rajputana (7,927), 
Hyderabad (3,762) and Central India (1,692). 

Ret result of Migration. —Rajputana gives 626,673 more persons to other 
Provinces than it receives, compared with 653,136 in 1911. The losses amount 
to 6*4 and 6*3 per cent, respectively in the Provincial population of 1921 and • 
1911. Ajmer-Merwara, on the contrary, receives 66,016 persons against 11,002 m 
1911, in excess of those it sends out. 

6. Rajputana. —^From Provinces and Countries outside, Rajputana received riopMUon 
150,204 females to 92,798 males or an excess of 57,406 females. The Provinces which 
sent females in marked excess, are the Punjab excluding Delhi (20,049), the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh (12,543), Gwalior (11,797), Ajmer-Merwara 

it 2 


Countries. 

Kajputana. 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

England and Wales . 

246 

990 

Ireland . 

28 

43 

Scotland 

73 

32 

Eranc© . 

6 

38 

Others . 

22 

7 


oi 
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( 6 , 320 ), Central India (6,061) aud Bombay (1,218). All these are adjoining Iro- 
vinces. Non-contiguons Provinces, excepting Burma, sent out males in excess 
to Piajputana. These facts prove that there would have been very little muni- 
gration, had it not been for social customs and especially marriage. T’hc Province 
IS still practically devoid of industrial or agricultural inducements to attract a 

foreigner. . • n • ^ 

Afmer-Memara. —All places contiguous to Ajmer-Merwara lie in Bajputana, 
which supplied more females than males. The ratio was 5 males: 6 females. 
With the exception of Assam, which sent 2 males and 5 females, all the rest sup¬ 
plied more males. One of the causes for this is the P’au* which was attended more 
by males than by females. 

intet-hoTOBiai Migia- 7. Natural Divisions of Rajpuiana—Thc figures of migration to and from the 

Natural divi¬ 
sions, extrac¬ 
ted from the 
Sub s i d i a r y 
Tables I and 
11, are noted 
ill the margin. 
The Division 
which has 
gained most is 
the ICastei'ii 
where immi- 

Immigi-ante. gration exceeds 


^fatiu’al Division. 

iMMiGKATIOi 

r. 1 EMinitATioN. 

hjot loHH 
nr gain 
to tfie 
Division. 

h’rom 

conbi- 

gUOUB 

Districts 

Erom^ 

other 

parts 

of 

Pro- 

vinco. 

To_ 

Tolal 

gnous 

Districts. 

To 

other 

Total. 

Pro- 

vittco. 

Eastorn Division 

60,763 

507 

51,222 

2,075 :M,3({5 

-1-104)57 

Southern Division . 

10,150 

4,802 

2J,<)12 20,074 

3,143 23,2 J 7 

2,205 

Western Division 

30,S84 

1,201 

32,145 40,948 

5,373 40,321 

---M,170 
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lilnilgraiiis. 
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emigration by 16,957. Immigration into all the Divisions is mostly from the con¬ 
tiguous States and is practically of the Casual 
type. Similarly is the bulk of emigration 
to the contiguous States. Immigrants to the 
Southern and the Western Divisions are nu¬ 
merically fewer than emigrants from them. 
Inim^rants from non-contiguous States 
intothe Southern Division do, however, 
out-number the emi^ants from it. The 
proportion of emigrants to the total popu¬ 
lation in all the Divisions is very small. 

In States or Districts ,—The foregoing maps 
exhibit the extent to which each State or 
District in the two Provinces has been afiec- 
ted during the decade by inomigration or 
emigration. 

Nd resufe.—The statement in the margin 
shows the net loss or gain to each State 
through migration. Out of the twenty- 
two units (including Ajmer-Merwara) four¬ 
teen have gained by the,exchange’ The 
greatest actual excess of immigrants over 
emigrants is found in Ajmer-Merwara 
(66,016). Of the eight States, which have lost in the transaction, the greatest 
loss is shown by Jaipur (241,660). 


Province, Natural 
Division and )State 
or District. 

Net loss or gain. 

1921. 

1911. 

Rajpuiana 

—626,673 

-553,136 

Bwstmh Dimsion 

—221,29S 

—214,954 

Alwar 

—61,358 

—25,145 

Bharatpur 

-h22,441 

—9,328 

Bundi , 

—7,211 

—282 

Dholpur . 

+7,110 

—8,720 

Jaipur , 

—241,650 

—247,751 

Jlialawar. 

+2,005 

-f-3,621 

Karauli . 

+2,016 

+2,306 

Kishangarli 

+ 3,660 

+0,764 

Kotah . 

+ 30,679 

+33,284 

Lawa 

+ 689 

-[-940 

Shalipura 

+6,141 

+ 7,370 

Tonk 

+8,281 

+ 22,087 

Sonihmi Division 

•^31,702 

—15,758 

Banswara 

+ 937 

+762 

Diingarpur 

+5,885 

+ 1,598 

Knshalgadi 

+ 1,534 

+ 1,318 

Mewar . 

—63,830 

—39,164 

Partabgarh , 

-^1,324 

+1,029 

Sirohi including Abu 

+ 15,096 

+ 18,699 

Western Division * 

-■mMo 

—259MS 

Bikaner , 

—73,342 

—5i;305 

Jaisalmor 

—15,309 

—11,808 

Marwar , 

—188,239 

—196,935 

Ajmer-Merwara 

+66,015 

+ihm 
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Fairs. 


8 . The fairs noted in the margin took place in March. All, except the one at 

Ajmer, only 


State or 
District. 


Alwar 

Dungarpur , 


Jaipur 


Karauli 

Kotah 


Marwar 

Sirolii 

Ajmer-Merwara 


— 

Place. 

Name of 

Dale and 

Estimated 


Pair. 

duration of Pair. 

strength. 


Dhani in Talisil 

Cattle Pair . 

6th to 20th March 

3,066 


Bahror, 


1921. 

1,000 

• 

Galiakot 

Assemblage at 
Dargab of Pir 
Pakbar-nd-din. 

18th March 1921 


2,000 


Baisar Tahsil 

Banki Mlataji 

18th March 1921 


Jam'wa Bam- 

ka mola. 




garli. 

Karauli . 

Shivratri Pair 

6th to 20th March 

Not avail- 



1921. 

able. 


1, Cbliipabarod 

•N ^ 

17th lo 31st March 

About 600 


2. Manohar ! 
Thana. 

> Sbivratri Pair < 

1st to 20fch March 
1921. 

oach. 


3. Shaliabad . j 

j { 

9th to 23rd March. 



Didwana 

Dayalji ka mela 

10th to 20th March 

Not known. 



i 1921, 

2,000 


A village in 

Bawanwarji ka 

16th to 23rd March 


Findwara. 

mela. 

1921. 

16,000 


Ajmer City . | 

Urs KKwaja 

12th to 17th March 


Sahib. 

1921. 



slightly affect¬ 
ed the move¬ 
ment of the 
population and 
were not 
s u ffi c i e ntly 
large to in- 
lluencc migra¬ 
tion to any 
apprec i a b 1 e 
extent. Most 
of them were 
local or such 
as attracted 

__ visitors from 

the adjoining districts. The only fair of importance which drew people from 
outside the Province was that held at Ajmer in Ajmer-Merwara. The pilgrims 
were mostly from Hyderabad (Deccan), the United Provinces and Bombay. 
Special arrangements for the enumeration of the pilgrims were made in consulta¬ 
tion with the Commissioner and the District Census Officer, Ajmer-Merwara, and 
a separate record was kept. The number of immigrants did not exceed 16,000. 
oeeayatiom, 9 , There is uo City or Town in Rajputana, which has in it any industry or 

industries attractive enough to draw immi- 


Selected . . _ 

followed by certain immi* 
^canb in the City of 
Ajmer. 


Occupations. 

Proportion 
per cent, of 
workers. 

2. Ordinary cultivators. 

8 

88. Brick-layers and masons 

1 

98. Workers in precious metals, etc. 

4 

118. Bailway employees of all kinds 

49 

other than Coolies. 


121. Bank managers, money lenders, 

1 

etc. 


166, Beligious mendicants, etc. 


180. Proprietors other than of agri¬ 
cultural land, etc. 

2 


181. Cooks, water-carriers, door¬ 

10 

keepers, etc. 


189. Beggars, vagrants, etc. , 

25 

TotaIi 

100 


grants from outside in large numbers. 
Ajmer, in the Province of Ajmer-Merwara, 
is the only City where immigrants in large 
numbers have been registered. To as¬ 
certain the distribution by caste, age and 
selected occupations, a special Table (XI| 
Part 11) was compiled for the City of Ajmer, 
in which only those castes and occupa¬ 
tions were taken into account, for which 
statistics were collected in 1911. The 
number of workers in these castes was 
10,482 (9,299 males and 1,183 females). Of 
these 49 per cent, are in the Railway 
service; Kolis, Brahmans and Sheikhs alone 
make up for 34,13,12 and 9 respectively; the rest of the contributors are 
Pathaus (5), Rajputs (2), Indian Christians, other Christians and Kayasthas 
(2) each, and Mahajan and Saiyed (1) per cent. each. Amongst the 26 per cent, 
of the immigrants, who fall under group 189 (beggars and vagrants, etc.), 
Musalmans t^e the largest share—^being 23. Their proportion by sects is Sheikhs 
(13), Pathans (6) and Saiyeds-(4) ; .the rest, wz., 2 per cent, is contributed by 
castes giving less than 1 per cent. each. Group 181 (cooks and water-carriers), 
whose per centage is 10 absorbs Sheikhs to the proportion of (6), and Pathans 
and Brahmans to more than (1) and the rest to less than (1) each. 

The figures in the margin present the, distribution per cent, of the workers in 

the selected 
ocoupati 0 n a 
by birth¬ 
place. The 
major portion 
of these in 
aU the. selec¬ 
ted occupa¬ 
tions, come 
from Rajpu- 
l , ,tt^a -Rftd;. the 
:.:VUua.ted;';.-:''Pro- 


PBapoATia;Kr 3?EB obot, to totaii wobkers born hst 



. OcenpaUoR.' 


Ordioa;^ _ 

88v Bil(*-fayers> etoc 
d8. Workeis !n ptocloM stones, 
efce. - 

tl8. BaUwRy employees 
121. Bank managetsi ete. 

<, 180. Piot«iefecrB» eijij,. 

181. Cooks; 

, ''Sto,- - : ' 

BeggatS) etOii ... 
190, Bel^tons mendicants; ; 
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SUBSIDIARY 
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ENUMERATED 

pROvrEroB, Natural 
Division and State or 
Disteiot where born. 

Province, Natural Divi¬ 
sion AND State or District 

■WHERE BORN, 

Contiguous tarts oe 
Province. 

OTiFEB PARTS 

Province. 

OF 


Total. 

Males. 

Eemalos. 

Total. 

Males. 

Pomalos. 

Total. 

Males, 

l‘Vmalo«, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

G 

7 

8 

0 

10 

RAJPUTANA. 

9.601,383 

5,092,093 

4,509,289 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Ea$Um Division, 

6,010,724 

2,706,686 

2,304,038 

31,390 

10,030 

20,754 

2,073 

1,870 

1,096 

Alwar .... 

654,257 

362,666 

291,692 

29,110 

8,169 

20,061 

1,952 

l,0'i.3 

900 

Bbaratpur . « 

433,826 

251,252 

182,574 

12,080 

3,290 

9,684 

1,760 

988 

772 

Bundi . . . . 1 

174,568 

92,301 

81,767 

16,610 

6,409 

10,101 

681 

233 

348 

Dbolpur . . « . 1 

208,502 

121,621 

80,981 

4,462 

1,821 

2,641 

640 

278 

262 

Jaipur . . . . i 

2,249,492 

1,216,000 

1,033,492 

97,888 

31,123 

66,766 

6,820 

2,820 

2,400 

Jlialawar . • • I 

1 

74,648 

42,333 

32,315 

6,248 

2,463 

3,795 

631 

231 

300 

Karauli .... 

116,603 

68,330 

47,273 

8,136 

2,062 

6,084 

1,734 

1J87 

747 

Kisbaiigarh * 

63,126 

36,367 

26,759 

3,024 

734 

2,290 

649 

236 

314 

Kotah '. 

668,058 

298,164 

269,894 

12,270 

4,391 

7,879 

629 

231 

208 

1 

Lawa Estate . » 

1,424 

948 

476 

66 

12 

44 

138 

68 

86 

Shalipura Chielshlp • . 

40,135 

22,052 

17,183 

231 

68 

163 

83 

41 

42 

Touk ... * 

! 

242,236 

133,323 

108,911 

14,303 

4,830 

9,473 

379 

166 

223 

Southern Division, 

1,885,036 

1,020,022 

mfild 

20,on 

e,08JS 

13,989 

S,U3 

1,166 

1,087 

Abu , 

1,281 

747 

634 


... 

... 

6 

1 

4 

Bauswara , ♦ 

i 183,072 

91,906 

91.166 

4,411 

1,488 1 

2,923 

24 

0 

15 

Duugarpur . , . 

! 178,841 

91,796 

' 87^046 

2,088 

786 

1,903 

147 

79 

08 

Kusbalgarli Chiefship 

; ■ 26,266 

^ 13,303 

12,961 

38 

16 

22 

20 ‘ 

11 

9 

Mewar , * ; 

I .l,363,f>72 

698,595 

.;664»«^77- 

, 27,090 

9,360 

18,330 

3,068. 

1,143 

1,026 

' Partabgarb - 

i' '.>65,671' 

1 

: 29,631 

26,140 

739 

260- 

479. 

286 

125 

160 

Skobi , . . / . 

1 166,907 

i ■ ' ■ ■ 

1 - . 

86,862 

80,046 

OW 

1,161 

2,220 

167 

83 

74 


:'2,601,id 


lan^m 

40,m 

■ u,m, 

26,881 

6,373 

2,366 

2,987 


• >; 606,398 

v.>i^26,076; 

.^;-;2^,323: 

' 8,970 


'7,431 



' ,\.-‘l*?63 




.;_;'^;2^936' 


: "620. 
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: 46,034 

17,m 

28,90$ 

8,m: 
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TABLE II. 


(acfnal figures). 


IN i 

_ _____ _ _ _ _ __ i 

Bobu in the pbovinoe, Na¬ 
tural Division and State 
OR District, but enumer¬ 
ated OUTSIDE India. 

1 II 1 

Natural population of the 
Province, Natural Division 
AND State or Disteiot (i.e., the 

TOTAL NUMBER OF PERSONS BORN 

IN THE Province, etc., and 

ENUMERATED ANYWHERE.) 

COKTrOTTOXrS provisoes, etc. 

NoN-coNTiairous provinoeSjEto. 

Total. 

Males. 

ITemales. 

Total. . 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. | 

11 

12 

13 

<t 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

710,943 

356,998 

353,945 

*157,963 ' 

104,625 

53,338 

204 

143 

61 

1 

10,470,288 

5,553,716 1 

4,916.572 

308,333 

136J2S 

172,205 

102,742 

67,433 

1 

35,319 ' 

... 

... 

... 

' ••• 

! 

... 

40.483 

14,967 

31,516 

30,701 

15,036 

16,065 ! 


• « • 


... 

! 


19,000 

0,034 

13,032 

5,740 

3,992 

1,754 ; 


... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2,009 

1,241 

1,308 


... 





7,467 

3,576 

3,882 

1,660 

1,180 

476; 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

99,293 

48,474 

50,810 

128,369 

77,173 

51,196 j 


... 



... 

... 

11,832 

4,234 

7,698 

911 

812 

99 • 

... 

... 



... 

... 

4,36C 

1,700 

2,010 

1,870 

894 

976 


:** 


... 

... 


0,720 

2,541 

4,179 

049 

404 

245 

... 

... 


... 

... 


15,877 

7,905 

7,972 

2,681 

1,204 

. 1,377 1 

... 

... 

... 




... 

... 

... 

66 

19 

! 

36 . 


... 


... 

... 


1,484 

427 

1,067 

66 

42 

14 


... 


... 

... 


18,910 

8,246 

10,064 

3,784 

2,211 

1,673 

' 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

46,621 

20,798 

24,823 

23,680 

10,642 

13,038 

... 


... 


... 


... 

... 

... 

45 

33 

12 

... 





... 

1^792 

901 

891 

123 

83 

40 

... 



... 


... 

1,298 

369 

939 ! 

400 

268 

132 

... 

... 


. ••• 

... 


1,248 

634 

i 

1 

714 

66 

62 

3 

... 



j 



43,079 

17,460 

25,619 

6,329 

. 3,647 

2,782 

... 

... 


... 



8,190 

3,722 

4,474 

3,630 

2,591 

939 

... 



••• 



' 2,070 

1,183 

887 

1,126 

697 

429 ' 

i 






194,373 

% 

86,693 

103,960 

63,833 

40,117 


••• 

... 


... 

... 

79,161 

39,962 

39,209 

^37,034 

25,063 

11,971 

* 


... 


... 


13,222 

7,442 

5,780 

i 4,022 

1,611 

2,411 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

90,180 

63,808 

30,378 

1 74,698 

43,737 

30,961 

... 


... 

f.. 

... 


1 19,6X6 

6,648 

1^968 

22,821 

13,677 

9,144 

1 

1 


4g?.Sl0 

231,213 

196,606 


uuspecified which are not included in any Bivieidn, 
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CHAPTEB ni.—BIBTH-PIiAOE, 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 


migratfoii Ibetween Natural Divisions (actual figuiies) compared with 1911. 


Natural Division in which born. 

Number enumbbateb in Natural Division. I 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

Eastern 

Division. 

Soiitliom 

Division. 

Westom 

Division. 

6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

r1921 . 

385,381 

13,619 

3,540 

2,557 

Aimer-Merwara. ] 





1 1911 . 

404,817 

17,220 

0,996 

3,322 

(1921 . 

40,171 

6,010,724 

- 0,128 

28,237 

Eastern Division.■< 





(1911 . 

38,439 

5,627,020 

12,668 

40,(505 

(1921 , 

13,210 

19,309 

1,986,030 

3,008 

Sonthem Division. < 





i 1911 , 

13,032 

22,331 

1,810,086 

(5,228 

(1921 . 

16,180 

31,865 

14,466 

2,501,143 

Western Division . . . . . . < 





(1911 , 

21,483 

32,000 

17,448 

2,752,389 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


nUgration between the Province and other parts of India. 


(1) RAJPVTANA. 











Excess or deft- 



Immkjbants to Bajbutana. 

Emigrants from Rajputana. 

aiENOY OF Immigra¬ 
tion OVER EMIGRA- 

Provinob, etc. 







TION. I 



1921. 

1911. 

Variation. 

1921. 

1911. 

Variation. 

1921. 

1911. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

Grand Total 

- 

♦ 

242 , 24:3 

302 , 48 ^ 

— 60,246 

■ 

808,008 

8 & 5,023 

■ 


— 626,663 

— 833,136 

(1) Total Kritish toppitory . 

137,100 

m,401 

-33,301 

648,079 

598,820 

+60,150 

- 511,879 

-428,428 

Totol Xadiaui States 

104,998 

131,918 

— 26,920 

219,927 

256.796 

— 86,869 

—114,929 

—124878 

Fiench Settlements 

. 3 

. 2 

.-+ ■■ : 1 

... 

... 

... 

•f 8 

-F 2 

Portdguese Settlem^ts * 

44^ 

168 

26 


... 

... 

+ 142 

+ 168 

(%) totia: BiitteW fto^^iiHste' 
(iBdaffing Indian Staled in 

100,034 

, . ■ ^ 

»00,9il 

^40,an 

688,341; 

680,086 

^-^45 

-528,307 

-488,175 

retaldon witti 









Leeiri ^orernmentsj. 









! Almer-Merwara . . 

. 19,616 

27,643 

— 7,927 

68,610 

72,972 

1 — 4,362 

— 48,994 

— 45,429 

Andmw^a and Nieobara ^ 


■ ’ , 

, , 

176 

162 

+ 13 

— 176 

— 162 


'Tota]|. . 

, 40 

106 

■-■■^59; 

: 16,770 ; 

. llo62Q 

+ M50 

— 16,724 

— 11,616 


liijsttiots >, 


'102': 

.'’04 

16,770 

11,505 

-h 4,266 

^16,732 

— 11,403 


jStates. * ■' 

.’V ■ S 

h '' 

4:: 

' '“b 6 

, Me. '1 

115 

^ :115 




'T«^ 


^21,0: 

■ 

’ 1,934 

850 

-f- ' 1,084 

'i;879 

: — 640 



i/r ' m 

m 


1,913 

850; 

+ l>063 

— 1,868 

— 731 





.01, 

■' ■;2i: 


+ ^2l' 

— ' i21 

— 91 


MAinn S, Table IV, Oiaptar I. 






SUBSIDIARY TABLES, 

SUBSIDIABY TABLE IV. 
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Migratiou between the Province and other parts of India. 


(1) RAJPUTANA— continued. 








i 



Excess ob nEPi- 



i Immiobamts to Rajputana. 

Emiqbants from Rajputana. 

GIENCY OF iMJttlGBA- 
TION OVEB EMIGEA- 

PliOVIlfCE, 

ETC. 








TION. 



1921. 

1911. 

Variation. 

1921. 

1911. 

Variation. 

1921. 

1911. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 


•^Total 

333 

398 

— 

65 

18,812 

16,210 

+ 3,602 

— 18,479 

— 14,812 

Bihar and ^ 

Districts . 

330 

398 

__ 

68 

17,059 

13,672 

+ 3,387 

— 16,729 

— 13,274 

Orissa 







^States 

3 


+ 

3 

1,753 

1,638 

-f 215 

— 1,760 

— 1,638 


'"Total 

774 

737 

4- 

37 

47,866 

36,732 

+ 11,133 

--- 47*091 

— 35,995 

Bengal 

Districts . 

'774 

736 

+ 

38 

46,860 

35,744 

-f 11,106 

— 46,076 

— 35,008 


^States 

... 

1 

— 

1 

1,015 

916 

+ 100 

— 1,016 

— 914 

Silddm 

fTTotal (in- 

14,762 

14,558 

+ 

204 

156,357 

73 

141,251 

— 73 

-f- 16,106 

—141,595 

— 73 

—126,693 


eluding 



Bombay . 

Aden). 
Districts , 

9,107 

6,624 


2,533 

126,176 

118,189 

-H 7,987 

—117,010 

—111,666 

1 

^States 

6,606- 

7,934 

— 

2,329 

30,181 

23,062 

+ 7,119 

— 24,676 

— 16,128 

Burma . 

• 

27 

32 

— 

5 

3,418 

1,780 

-{- 1,638 

— 3,301 

— 1,748 


''Total 

629 

936 

_ 

307 

49,207 

55,861 

— 0,654 

— 48,678 

— 64,925 

Central Pro- 







vinces and 
Berar, 

Districts . 

628 

936 

— 

308 

43,417 

62,331 

— 8,914 

— 42,789 

— 61,396 


^States 

1 

... 


1 

6,790 

3,630 

+ 2,260 

— 5,789 

— 3,630 

Coorg . 

• 

1 

... 


1 

... 

2 

— 2 

+ 1 

— 2 

Madras (in- 

''Total 

212 

290 

— 

78 

1,436 

1,621 

— 86 

— 1,224 

— 1,231 

eluding 
Cochin and ] 

Districts . 

203 

283 


80 

1,416 

1,484 

— 69 

— 1,212 

— 1,201 

Travanoore) 

^States 

0 

7 


2 

21 

37 

— 16 

— 12 

— 30 


fTotal . 

328 

607 

— 

179 

743 

1,492 

— 749 

— 416 

— 986 

North-West 









i 

Frontier -s 
Province. 

Districts • 

32$ 

604 

' — 

176 

292 

1,492 

— 1,200 

+ 36 

1 — 988 


Political 


3 

— 

3 

451 

««« 

-h 461 

-461 

' + 3 


Agencies. 








■ 


1 

fTotal . 

65,624 

86,626 

_ 

20,002 

256,902 

246,609 

+ 9,293 

—190,378 

■ —161,083 

Punjab (in¬ 





—118,532 

cluding 

Delhi), 

Districts . 

1 

48,758 

63,666 


14,897 

266,902 

182,187 

-f 73,716 

—207,144 

— 42,561 

1 

Instates 

16,766 

21,871 

• — 

6,106 

... 

64,422 

— 64,422 

+ 16,766 

United Pro- 

"Total 

66,687 

70,064 


13,477 

68,112 

103,024 

■— 34,912 

— 11,626 

— 32,960 

vlncea of 
Agra aud”^ 

Districts . 

66,046 

69,464 

— 

13,418 ' 

67,980 

102,929 

— 34,949 

— 11,934 

— 33,466 

' Oudh. 

i 

^States 

541 

600 

— 

69 

132 

95 

-f 37 

+ 

1 

+ 606 

India unspecified . 

1,140 

6 


1,136 

... 

... 


... 

+ 6 

(3) Total Political Agencies 

8^,064 

101,408 

_ 

10,344 

180,565 

160,530 

+ 14,026 

-08,501 

-65,131 

and States in Political 
relation with the Oovern- 





' 





ment of India. 











Baroda State . 

« « 

862 

1,601 

— 

739 

7,473 

6,239 

+ 1,234 

— 6,611 

— 4,638 

Central India Agency 

27,466 

32,613 

— 

6,148 

86,899 

89,638. 

3,639 

— 68,434 

— 66,926 

OwaliorState 

. . . 

63,046 

66,716 

— 

13,671 

76,063 

54,863 

+ 21,200 

— 23,018 

+ 11,853 

Hyderabad State . 

396 

321 

+ 

76 

8,046 

14,271 

— 6,226 

— 7,660 

— 13,960 

Kashmir State 


133 

90 

4- 

43 

113 

260 

— 137 

+ 20 

— 160 

Mysore State . 

. '.__ 


163 

67 

4 

96 

2,971 

1,378 

+ 1,693 

— 2,808 

— 1,3X1 
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CkAPTBE III—^BlRTliC PLACE. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Migratioii Iietween the Province nnd other ports of Indio. 

(2) AJMER-MERWARA. 


Provinces, etc. 


Grand Total 

(I) Total British Territory . 
Total Indian Sltates 
French Settlements 
Portuguese Settlements . 

(S) Total British Provinces 
(including Indian States in 
Political relation ivith 
local Bovernments)* 

Andamans and Nicobare . 
Assam .... 
Balnohistan . . • 

TTotal 

Bihar and < Bisfcriats . 
Orissa (^States 

fTotal . 
.< Districts . 
(^States 


Sikkim 


Bombay 


Burma 


TTotal 
Districts , 
Instates 


Central Pro- fTotal 
vinoes and-{ Districts • 
Berar. (^States 

Coorg . . . 

fTotal .. 
Madras .< Districts . 

(^States , 

North-West fTotal . 
Frontier .. Districts . 
Province. ^States , 

Punjab (in- fTotal 
eluding < Districts . 

Delhi). ‘, l^S^tes . < 

Uxiited Pro- fTotal i < 
; Vinces ok Diiitriots , 
Agra and (^States .< 
Oudh, 

India unspeoijded . 


(B) Totgl Political Agendes 
attd States in Political 
mailon wifli the Boveni- 
• India. 


0wa!lior 

Hy^eral^ad 


Immigrants to Ajmbb-Mebwaba. 

Emigrants from Ajmer-Merwara. 

Excess 

OlENOY 01 
TION OVB 
TIO 

OR DEEI- 

Immigra- 

R EMIGRA- 

N. 

i92L 

1911. 

Variation. 

1921. 

1911. 

Variation 

1921. 

191L 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

tOS,452 

95,112 

+ 13,340 

42,437 

84,110 

-41,675 

100,0/3 

1 11,002 

31,652 

18,175 

+ 13,477 

42,351 

32,773 

-|-‘9,57H 

—10,000 

— 14,598 

76,660 

76,691 

— 141 

86 

61,337 

— 51,251 

-h 76.464 

+25,354 

... 

3 

3 

... 

... 

. ... 

... 

+ 3 

260 

243 

+ 7 

... 

... 

... 

+ 850 

+ 243 

33,328 

19,378 

+ 14,050 

16,370 

44,400 

- 28,030 

+ 10,058 

— «5,IS» 

1 


+ 1 

42 

12 

+ 30 

41 

— 12 

7 

6 

+ 1 

32 

46 

-- 14 

— 25 

40 

24 

23 

+ 1 

267 

207 

+ CO 

— 233 

184 

338 

112 

+ 223 

132 

143 

— 11 

H- 203 

-- 31 

336 

112 

+ 223 

129 

141 

—. 12 

H- 206 

— 20 


... 

... 

3 

2 

+ 1 

— 3 

— 2 

070 

289 

+ 681 

1,930 

655 

+ 1,27S 

-- 9G0 

— 306 

970 

280 

+ 681 

1,865 

650 

+ 1,206 

— 885 

— 361 

... 

... 

... 

76 

3 

+ 72 

— 76 

— 3 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

2 

... 

— 2 

6,463 

1,917 

+ 3,646 

7,991 

36,308 

— 28,37? 

— 2,628 

— 34,451 

4,736 

1,670 

+ 3,166 

7,991 

24,976 

— 16,986 

— 3,260 

— 23,400 

728 

347 

+ 381 

... 

11,392 

— 11,392 

+ 728 

— 11,046 

48 

21 

+ 27 

40 

199 

— 169 

-h 8 

— 178 

1,043 

341 

+ 702 i 

1,934 

2,673 

— 739 

— 891 

— 2,332 

1,043 

341 

+ 702 , 

1,929 

2,644 

1 — 716 

— 880 

— 2,303 

... 

... 


5 

29 

24 

— 6 

-- 29 

••• 


... 


1 

— 1 


- 1 

396 

224 

+ m 

446 

120 

+ 326 

-- 49 

+ 104 

391 

218 

+ 173 

" 446 

120 

+ 326 

— 64 

+' 98 

6 

6 

1 

tee 

... 

... 

+ 6 

+ 6 

641 

. 106 

+ 636 

24 

16 

■f 8 

+ 617 

+ 90 

641 

106 

+ 636 

24 

16 

+ 8 

+ 617 

+ 89 

' 

X 

— 1 

, 

... 


— 

+ 1, 

6,260 

4,Hi 

+ 2,168 

i 1,814 

1,643 

+ 271 

+ 4,466 

2,668 

6,713 

3,496 

+ 2,217 

1 1,814 

1,317 

+ 497 

+ 3,899 

+ 2,179 

666 

; 616 

m 

'■ ' >«* 

226 

r* 226 

+ , 666 

+ 389 

: 18,097 

, 12,116 

+ ' 6,982 

, 1,729 

2,41.r 

~ 688 

^+16,368 

. + 0,698 

^; 17,710 

11,981 

+ 6,729 

1,726 

2,416 

— 689 

4- 16,984 

+ 0,666 

387 

134 

-j- 263 

3 

' 2 

4- 1 

+ 384 

+ 132 

34 

13 

+ 21 

- , 

■ '■ *•; ■ 


,+ 34 

+ 13 

; H874 

■ \ 75i688 

- 714 

26,067 

39,710 

+ 18,«« 

+ 48,807 

' +35,878 

' : m 

’ ^‘'-'^24:: 


' •-^'■-./.iid 

\ ,179 


124'' 

' 46 

\ '1,976 

'7:819 

■':'-|i’'“W67- 

2,642 

' 4,234 


'■'".■+-''-,666: 

;■ ;:-''3,4l6 

' .1a662 

,,'■'^227. 

■ 7+:;;,'426,' 

■ >\:J722’: 

992 

m- 

+; 930 

'>. + /':236 . 

•' >'7'-2,10a 

' 247' 

, .,'l»86i 

■ , 2^946 

6,698, 

" 3,752, 

■ i,'''A3a' 

— 6,461 

..208 

:: '■ 36 


\11 

27; 


"l '197-- 

+ - . 8 

' 86' 

/64' 


,20; 

■.;,;'.'07; 

•,'+7' 

+ . 66 

+ ; 27 

: 68^610 

:.7i-72,?72' 

.'4,362, 

19,616 

^ : 27,643 

?,027 

. + 48,994 

+ 46,429 
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le male Buddhist (Bom in Bengal). 



























CHAPTER IV. 


Religion. 


1. The numerical strength of each religion is contained in the Imperial “*•*•“* 

Table VI, while Tables XV and XVI give figirres for the denominations, races 
and ages of Christians, The following Subsidiary Tables, in which the most 
prominent features of the statistics are illustrated by means of proportional 
figures, will be found at the end of this Chapter: — 

Subsidiary Table 7—showing general distribution of the population by 
religion. 

. Subsidiary Table JJ—showing distribution of the main religions by 
Provinces, Natural Divisions, and States or Districts, compared 
with the previous censuses. 

Subsidia 7 'y Table ITJ—showing the number and variations of Christians 
by Provinces, Natural Divisions, and States or Districts. 

Subsidiary Table IF"—showing the distribution of the urban and rural 
population by religion in each Natural Division. 

2. The various religions have been metaphysically and theologically discus- MeftningojagruM. 
sed in full in the previous reports. Discussion in this Chapter will therefore be 
confined to the analysis of statistics and to such general matters as may be 
considered necessary, to make clear what the returns of each religion include 

and how far the figures given are accurate and complete. With the advance 
of times and the repetition of the census operations at regular intervals, the 
difficulty of distinguishing religions from one another has practically vanished. 

It is now quite easy to ascertain which religion a person belongs to. The 
instructions for making an entry in respect of religion were identical with those 
issued in 1911. The religion which each person returned was to be entered 
and when a person belonged to ah aboriginal tribe, the name of the tribe. All 
persons whose tribal name was found in column 4 of the schedule were taken to 
be Animists. It may be asserted safely that the statistics of religion are as 
accurate as they could possibly be. The effect of the instructions regarding the 
recording of Animistic religion will he fully discussed later. 

8. The table in the margin shows the variations which 



BAJPUTANA. 

AJMER-MEBWARA. 

Ivclipiioii. 

Numbbb in 

Variation 
per cent. 
1911-21. 

Number in 

Variation 
per cent. 
1911-21, 


192,1. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

J.— Indo-Aryan. 

(1") Hindn— 

(a) Brahmanic . 
(Z>) Arya „ 

(c) Brahmo 

(2) Jain . , . 

(3) Silfh , 

(4) BnddWsfc , 

8,166,601 

8,143 

22 

2?9,r22 

S,703 

8,752,045 

1,792 

82 

332,897 

8,968 

.** 

—6*7 
+ 75*4. 
—73*2 
-^15*8 
—2*8 

362,832 

1,509 

181422 

219 

1 

386,552 

884 

iojsoa 

922 

^C-6 

4 70-5 

■^9-3 
- 76-2 

JJ,— Iranian. 

Parei 

386 

342 

--1-8 

211 

262 

-^19*6 

(1) MtiBalmaiL . , 

(2) Christian . 

(3) Jew , 

900,341 

4,911 

26 

985,326 

4,256 

31 

-8*7 

4-15*4 

101,776 

5,531 

25 

81,035 

5,432 

27, 

+ 26-6 
+ 1‘8 
—7*4 

Animistic . 

V*—Others , 

m,m 

444,702 

+8*1 

4,736 

9 

3,979 

+ 19*0 


(Brahmanic), Musalman, Animistic and Jain. 


have occurred in ^"**‘*®”*- 
various religions 
since 1911, 

R ajp ut a n a 
an d Ajm er- 
Merwara. —T h e 
majority of the 
population are 
Hindus, being 
83 per cent. 
After them, 
come M u s a 1 - 
mans with 9 per 
cent., then Aoai- 
mists and Jains 
with 6 and 3 res¬ 
pectively. The 
rest amount to 
something under 
1 per cent. The 
important reli¬ 
gions therefore 
arc the Hindu 
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CHAPTER IV.—REIIQ-ION. 


Disiribation 

religions, 


D|siztbiitioQ 

Bivisidns. 



by main 


Eajputana —'E-vetY one hundred of the total i)opulation "“is made up of 
about 83 Hindus, 9 Musalimais, 6 Aniimsts and 3 Jains. The proportion of 
Aryas, Bi’ahmos, Sikhs, Buddhists, Parsis and Christians is too small to 1)0 
taken into account. 

Jjmer-Merwara. —In Ajmcr-Merwara, Hindus represent 73 per cent, of the 
total population, next come Musaluians with 21, followed by Jains—nearly 1, 
and Christians and Animists—about 1 each. The otht*r religions—Arya, 
Brahino, Sikh, Buddhist and Parsi—are of little numerical importance. It will 
be observed that Ajmer-Merwara coiitains proportionately a far lai-ger number 
of Musalmans than does Eajputana, the per centage being 20-5 in tihe former 
and 9-2 in the latter. The high per contage of Musalmans in Ajm(n--]Vlbrwava, 
compared nith 1911 (16-2), is due very greatly l;o the IJrs Ikiir pilgrim 
population. 

4. The table in the margin classifies the main religions, per hundred of tlio 

population, at each 
census from 1881, and 
the diagram oji the 
opposite page illns- 
trates the classification 
graphically. 

In Eajputana, tlu' 
proportion of Hindus 
and Jains has I icon 
stationary for the last 
tliree decades, w^hile 
that of Musalmans and 
Animists has fallen in 



Rajputana. 

AjMEtt-MEEWAUA. | 

Yeiir. 

Hiluia. 

Jam. 

Mn.ml- 

mau. 

Aiii- 

inisL 

flilKllI. 

Jain. 

MiiBal- 

mail. 

Oilu'rs.l 

1881 . 

S7 

4 

9 

... 

8il 

5 

■ 

13 

1 

1891 . 

84 

8 

8 

n 

80 

5 

14 

1 

1901 . 

83 

« 

10 

4 

SO 

4 

1 

15 

1 

1911 . 

83 

3 

9 

5 

78 

4 

10 

2 1 

1921 . 

83 

3 

9 

5 

73 

1 

31 

2 


by ffatnra] 


Per TEH THOITBAH-D OE TUB EOEHIiAa'IOlT WHO AllE 


Natural Dr/isions. 

9 
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the former religion and 

risen in the latter, by one each over 1901. In Ajnior-Merwarai, tlm ris(’i in the 
proportion of Musalmans has heen very steady. The reason for tlic abnormal 
rise this year has already been explained. Hindus, on the contrary, have shown 
a constant decline since 1881. Other religions are, however, coming into pro¬ 
minence. Their population was one in a hundred in 1881, and doiihlod in 1911. 

5. The main religious distribution by Natural Divisions is given in the 

margin. As in 
19li, Hind us have 
been tlie strongest 
through 0 u t. 
Among other religi¬ 
ons, Musalmans are 
most numerous in 
the Basteiui Divi¬ 
sion (in Eajputana) 
and in Ajmer- 
Merwara. Their 
numerical strength, 
compared with the 
total population, is 
not very large in 
the said areas, but 
thdr relative pro¬ 
portion to religions 
other than the 
Hindu, is overwhel¬ 
ming. Animists 
show a, (prepdpdef- 
' ;a^ee;iA^ 
-'DivisiDuv; ■: 'Ill ':,rela- 
v'-' to:'?';the|-total 

thi^' :DiyiBion:' 'fisi''Musalmans in 
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Eastern and in Ajnier-Merwara. The diagram below indicates the relative 
strength of the main religions in each Natural Division. 


COMPARATIVE STRENGTH OF DIFFERENT REUGIONS 


IN EACH NATURAL DIVISION. 




■ Arto practically invisible 

in others. MrisalnianB are by far the lowest in nnmber in the Southern 
Division, i^ey, even when coupled with Jains, do not come up to the 
strength of Animiste. Jains, Musalmans and Christians put together, stand 
to Animists in this division, in the ratio of: about 1: 3. In the Eastern 
Division, the ratio of the Mnsalman to other religions combined (excluding the 
Hindu), is nearly 8 11. In the Western, the steen^h. of the Musalnijan reli- 
mpn to other religions^, is 2:,, l-rtthe Hindu of • course excepted. Ip ^mer- 
i^eiwara, tire' ra% of'%jg Alu^lm to otlier.- religiohs, (exclnding ;;iKe -Hindu) 
'put; ;|(^ethpr' is&e Hindu to ’ the 6ther: rdh^ongi 
:tegi^ersf''8ti|nds in thh E^ern*: S^tifierh and Western * -Diyisions (Eaj^utaiia) 

Sb ; ■:'|6;andj;7B'.;' ;'2.7 nes'lieetively, 
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6. The diagram below illustrates the distribution of population by main KswiaHoaotuieOtton 
religions in Urban and Eural areas in Proxinces and ISTatiu-al Divisions.'’ 
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In the two Provinces, Eajputana and Ajmer-Merwara combined, out of 
every ten thousand of urban population, there are 6,703 Hindus, 2,693 Musal- 
Tifi^.Tis, 671 Jains, 53 Animists and Christians each, and 27 others. Similar 
proportions in the rural population are; Hindus—8,608, Musalmans—697, 
Anmists—539, Jains—241, Christians—3, and others—12. Taking each Pro¬ 
vince separately, it will be observed that, in Eajputana, the proportions in the 
urban areas are; Hindus—6,886, Musalmans—2,424, Jains—596, Animists—58, 
Christians—22, and otbers—16 per ten thousand, while in Ajmer-Merwara, 
they are 6,247, 3,951, 380, 300, 8, and 114, respectively. The corresponding 
numbers in the rural areas of ^^jputana areHindus—8,514, Musalmans—681, 
Animists—566, Jains—236, Christians—2 and others—12; and in those of 
Ajmer-Merwara, 8,362, 1,110, 368, 139,18, and 3 respectively. 

The characteristic feature of the distribution is, that Hindus, being attached 
more to agriculture, inhabit the rural areas in large numbers, while Musahnans 
and Jains, who seem to have an attraction for trade, opmmerce and industry, 
show an inclination for residing more in towns. Animists are hilly people and 
are therefore found in minority in the urban areas. They are found in niuch 
larger numbers in the Southern Division than in others, merely because that 
Division is mostly hilly. Of the total Animistic population, 95 per ceiit. live 
in the Southern Diviaon. In the urban areas, they are generally employed as 
menials, such as grooms, etc., or as soldiers in the Military. 

7. Definition of the term.—'She term ‘ Hindu,’ in modern, times, includes »!"«“• 
persons born of parents, not belonging to some recognised rehgioh other than 
Hinduism, whD marry within the same limits, believe in God, respect the cow, 

k2 
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and creiuats the dead. It is applied to the remaaiits of a^gieat roligioii and 
ciyilizcitiou S;S 'vvcll cis to siniiors tigiiinst tlio most ossoiitisil nuGS Kiiil down 
by the codes of religion and social law and to the reformers who profess to 
belong to that body merely in name. 

Hinduism is a non-proselytizing religion, but the modern advocates o^ 
conversion, however, hold that Hinduism being the oldest religion o-^d the 
followers of all the religions being the converts from this old faith, it is open 
to take them back into the Hindu society, and so they are prepared to overlook 
the first essential of Hinduism, oia., birth; and, considering the tendency of the 
educated classes, it will not he strange if conversions to the Hindu community, 
or admissions, as they should be more properly called, should become, in the 
near future, more frequent. 

Combined Provincial Ms^riI)^^Uon.—^'h.Q total number of^ Hindus, exclud¬ 
ing Aryas, Sikhs, Jains, Buddhists, and Brahmo-Samajists in llajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara combined, is 8,529,333, that is, more than four-fifths of the 
whole population ; 96 per cent, of them reside in Hajputana and di per cent, 
in Ajmer-Merwara, The combined Provincial distribution of Hindus is illus¬ 
trated by the map printed below :— 



Jaipra ^phe Hindu population of the 

two proymoes bqmbiaed. Maf wq,r comes neit with 18 per cent, and .Mewai* 
stands third with IS. The per centage suddenly falls to about 6 per cent, as wo 
proceed to Alwar, Bitar and Kot^^ Dholpur, Sirohi and Tonk 

^ j ® deiit; Ajmer-Merwara gives 4 per cant. 

®pophlatdoii is distributed over the remaining 
• in per centages rnng^hg TO „ , 

IMS'M ^ Hindus' are'in\a large 

■ ■■ekceptiii'g,: the States-' of -Hungarpur 

'-thh ^"Bhil population 
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Variations per cent, in the nvxmber of Hindus are given on the margin 

■with comparative figures for the last 
censuses. They increased by 17 and 16 
per cent, respectively in Jiajputana 
and Ajmer-Merrrara during the fii'st 
decade, hut the nest succeeding decade 
was marked with a retrograde step 
showing minus proj)ortions of 21 and 
13. In the third decade, this religion 
showed once more a slight improve¬ 
ment of 7 and 2 respectively, only 
to fall again in the same proportions 
in Rajputana and in more than 
three-folds in A jmer-Merwara in 1911-21. Hindus, so to say, have not 
kept pace with the development which the Musalman population has 
shown. It is a noticeable fact that, ever since 1881, their proportion to the 
total population in both the Provinces, has gradually decreased and, even if we 
included other Indo-iiryan religions, it would still show a decline. This unsatis¬ 
factory result is due to general causes which have led to a decrease of 0'5 
and 1'2 per cent, respectively in the total population, of the present decade, of 
Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara. The heavy fall of per centage in Hindus (7‘0) 
in Ajmer-Merwara this time is, as already discussed, only fortuitous, inas much 
as, if the pilgrim population were excluded, the general decrease in the total 
population would be lowered to di'2 per cent. 


Cciisns. 

Hate or tariation 

PEli CENT. 

Enjpnbma. 

lSSl-1891 

+ 17 

+ 1C- 

1891-1901 

-21 

-13 

1901-1911 

+ 7 

+ 2 

1911-1921 

-7 

-7 


8. Arya Samajism does not appear to have been recognised as a separate Atya. 


Ajmeb-Mebwaba, 


religion in the Census 
' ^ of 1881, as the report 

IWPBIAHa. , AJJIEE-MEBWABA. ^ggS 

j i not contain a men- 

Persona, Males. Females. Persons. Males. PoinalcB. ^1011 tIl6rG0f Tll0 

------ Samajists were first 

! recorded in 1891, 

when their number 

1901 ... 633 376 2S6 366 225 141 TVaS Only 37l in 

1911 . . . 1,792 1,032 780 884 624 360 Rajputana. They 

! have since been 

1921 . . . 8,143 1,753 1,391 1.509 882 ! 627 4. j.i 

constantly rising^! as 

_ ^ _the figures on the 

margin would show. 

Every State, except Bundi, Karauli, Lawa (Estate), PaHabgarh, and Sirohi, has 
returned more or less of them. They are found iu majority in the urban areas. 

9. Only 22 Brahmos were returned iu Rajputana against 82 in iQllBwhmo. 
while none in Ajmer-Merwara. These are distributed iu Jaipur—2, Indergarh 
(Eotah)—^19, and Kherwara Cantonment (Mewar)—1. 

10. There is only one male Buddhist in Ajmer-Merwara, in the City of Bnadtiat 
Ajiher itself. 


Males. 

Females. 

PersoDs. 

1 

Males. 

PoinalcB. 

251 

120 

1,157 

662 

495 

376 

256 

866 

225 

141 

1,032 

760 

884 

524 

360 

1,753 

1,391 

1,509 

882 

I 627 


11. There are 298,144 Jains in the two Provihees combined, iMn, 
. 279,722 in Rajputana and 18,422 in Ajmer-Merwara, or about 15 per 

cent, less than 
at the last 
census (16 in 
Rajputana and 
9 in. Ajmer- 
Merwara). The 
main centres of 

Jainism aro Marvvar and Mewar which together contribute 56 per cent, to 
their total population in Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwai'a—the former 35 and the 
latter 21 per cent. In Jaipur, Bikaner, Sirohi and Ajmer-Merwara the propor¬ 
tions of Jains are 9, 8, 6 and 6 per cenk respectively. The remaining 16 in the 


Province 

V 

1881. - 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

Tariations 

Per cent. 

1911.21 i 

.Rajputana . , , 

Ajmer-Merwara 

378,672 

24,308 

417,618 

26,939 

342,695 

19,922 

832,397 

20,302 

279,722 

18,422 

- —16 
-9 

• 

—26 

—24 
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liunclrecl are distribiitecl in small nximbors in tlio nl’ tJio Froviuci! ol ilaj- 




putana. The per centages of their decrease in those States since 1911, are 22.0, 
23, 5,13 and 9 respeotiTol;^ The most prominent deeroase is in Jaisahu'er 
Alwar, Bundi, Dholpm, Kishangarli, Kotah and Tonk. ICarauii alono sliows 
a^moxease. Oauses of decrease io thi. religion follow th» of tl“ 'iSS 

Jains, as a eommmity, are thrifty and husinesB-liko aiidtherofore con¬ 
centrate at cenferea of trade such as Bombay, Oalontta, etc Thev come homn 

^ ochednlofl, as given hy the persona 
> Best, . ' Bajpirtema, opuQenxed. ■ Tlic table On the margin 

«« ... of oaoh aS 

: swetoM' : 6S,S6»- 4ei» cfJ divisions, ©ij?!., Bigambari 
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is attributable to the absence of the Sikh Regiment from Nasirabad and of the 

__ Sikh Oavalry from Deoli. Out of 8,703 

Sikhs now in Rajputana, Bikaner claims 
8,218 and Kotah 190. The rest are 
distributed in the other States. There are 
no Sikhs in Shahpura, Partabgarh, Lawa, 
Kushalgarh and Banswara. 

Their chief occupation is either Military, Police, or Public W orks De¬ 
partment service, or service as workmen in Workshops at Ajmer. 

13. Captain (now Colonel) Bannerman, in his Report on the Census of 1901, Animistic, 
observed in connection with the Animistic religion :—“The process of 
Hinduising has been in progress among the forest trib^es for a long time, and 
the distinction between the tribal forms of faith and the lower developments 
of Hinduism, especially among those who live near and are in constant contact 
with the villages in the plains, is so faint that the record we have got, though 
valuable for the statistics it gives us of the sexes, ages and civil conditions of 
the forest and hill tribes, can hardly be supposed to really represent the 
number of persons who might properly be classed as Animistic.” 

Mr. Kealy, in 1911, attributed the entry of some of the Animists as 
Hindus, possibly correctly too, to a curious blend of the two religions, because 
of the forest tribes, vis., the Bauries, Bhils, Minas and Grassias, being in con¬ 
stant touch with the ordinary Hindu. 

The following extract from the rei^ort of the Local Census Superintendent, 
Kushalgarh, gives an idea of how the interpretation of instructions, elastic 
enough to insm’e entries sufficiently accurate in respect of the religion of 
forest and hill tribes, were wrongly construed and acted upon :— 

“ The Bhils, when asked about their religion, say that they are Hindus, but as they were 
entered in the specimen form of the Schedule given on tbe cover as Bhils under reh’gion 
column No. 4 and caste column No. 8, the enumerator followed the iustruotions contained 
therein 

In Bundi, Jaisalmer, Sirohi, Marwar and Tonk, the hill tribes have been 
correctly returned as Hindus on tbe strength of these very instructions. 

The question of the inclusion or otherwise of Animists among Hindus 
has always been a matter of some consideration to a Census Superintendent 
for some decades, and it would save a lot of incongruity in census results, if 
this question is settled finally and once for all. In the new Bombay 
Presidency census this question seems to have been considered at length and 
the Reverend Enoch Hedberg, who is writing a note on the subject, comes to the 
conclusion that, since all the Bhils, even the most wild and backward, with the 
exception of a few who have become Mabomedan or Christian, declare them¬ 
selves to be Hindus, they should he taken at their word and classified as such. 

He observes that Bhils observe caste, though their caste feeling is not very 
strong; that they celebrate the Hindu festivals; and that they worship Hindu 
Gods and Goddesses. There may still, in most cases, be a noted difference 
between a common Bhil and an ordinary Hindu. But the difference is more 
of a racial or ethnological nature than a religious one and is rapidly dis¬ 
appearing. There is certainly much to be said for the theory that a Bhil or any 
one else should he taken at his word in religious matters, especially in a case 
like this where the distinction between Animism and Hinduism is often too 
subtle to be .appreciated, even by educated people, and where there is in the 
vernaculars no readily understood word for Animism. So far one Province has 
apparently differed in practice from another, resulting in the fact that the 
nnniber of those classed as Hindus by one has fallen, short in one by the 
exclusion of Animists ot has swelled in another by their inclusion. The 1911 
Census Report for. the Bombay Presidency stated that the vast majority of 
Bhils are outside the pale of Hinduism. Dr. Hedberg, however, hopes to 
prove his contention in some folklore notes, which he has apparently collected, 
and which should be of very conaderable interest and lead to the final solution 
pf tfie pyoblpm, 


Year. 

Kajputaaa. 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

1911 .... 

8,958 

923 

1921 .... 

8,703 

219 
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Variations ,—The niuaber of Animists this time has 


Province and 

State. 

1021. 

1011. 

Actttxt, Vahiatio^v 
1011-1931. 

Vari-v. 

TtON 

PER 

CENT. 

■Natural Divisloi). 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females. 

Bajpatana and 
Ajmef'SIEerwara 

Total 

246.969 

10 i 

^ 1 

2S8,495 

220,186 

-b 18,474 

+ 18,260 

+ 9 

BiyyHfuwa 

Tofaf 

244,553 

.236,146 

220,SOS 

218,194 

■}-lS,02S 

+ ir,032 

+ 8 

Weatern Division 

Total 

4,243 

! 3,567 

38,500 

24,613 

—24,352 

—31,048 

—85 


Bikaner , , 

3 

1 3 



+8 

+3 



Jaisalmer 

CCS 

360 

2 V 246 

1,913 

—1,578 

—1,353 

—70 


Marwar , 

3,372 

3,005 

26,251 

32,703 

—22,683 

—19,698 

—87 

Southern Division 

Total 

231,081 

326,704 

1S7,96C 

183,703 

-b40,ll8 

+43,001 

+24 


Abu * . , 

459 

336 

N 

0 t 

i V a i ^ 

able 



Banawava 

68,235 

59,163 

47,333 

43,511 

-b 10,913 

+ 10,067 

+33 


Dniigarpur 

48,145 

45,807 

37,523 

30,758 

+10,633 

+9,049 

+37 


Knshalgarh 

12,023 

13,095 

8,488 

8,613 

+3,537 

+3,483 

+41 


Mewar 

102,381 

06,820 

81,794 

77,300 

+20,390 

+ 10,520 

+ 26 


Partabgarh 

13,830 

12,478 

10,530 

20,399 

+2,306 

+3,079 

+31 


Sirohi . . 

1 

1 - 


*3,308 

•2,133 

*—3,308 1 

*—2,133 

... 

Eastern Division 

Total 

6,201 

3,876 

10,043 

9,876 

—3,841 , 

1 — 4,001 

—39 


Alwar 



17 

14 

-17 

—14 

• fti 


Bharatpur , 





... 

... 



Buiidi , 

"'44 

’“32 

3,373 

2,357 

—2,331 

—3,226 

—OS 


Dholpur . 

113 

109 



.^115 

+ 109 

... 


Jaipur , * 

716 

608 

“053 

*824 

^230 

—126 

—20 


Jhalawar . ♦ 

... 

... 

328 

192 

—228 

—192 

... 


Karauli . , 


... 

a 

2 

—0 

1 —3 



Kishangarh 

245 

243 

263 

272 

—18 

-30 

'—9 


ICotah 

2,000 

2,811 

1,558 

1,517 

+ 1,433 

+1,294 

+89 


Lawa , 

, 








Sliahpura , 

941 

*920 

’9Sf> 

06.S 

—48 

’-37 

—4 


Tonk . , 

1,160 

1,067 

3,751 

.3,835 

—3,601 

-2,778 

—71 

4 /»n^A?C' 

iipnm Total 

3,m 

2,300 


' J,992 

+ 440 j 

+30S 

+19 


risen by 8 per 
cent. in Raj- 
putana and by 
19 in Ajmer-Mer- 
wara. The vari¬ 
ations between 
1921 and 1911 
figures in the in¬ 
dividual States, 
are exhibited in 
the margin. 


Southern, Divi¬ 
sion.— Sout hern 
Division which 
properly speak¬ 
ing is a conti- 
nuou.s range of 
hills, is the centre 
of the Animistic 
religion, where 
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95 per cent, of their total nhniber reside. They are mostly Bhils but the Mina 
eommunilw also contributes a perceptible nfimber to this religion. Of these 

96 in the hundred, Mewar, gives # Mgh a proportion as 41 and Banswara 24. 

/Ihese are followed by Dnngarpnr^ith 19 and Partabgarh and Knshalgarh with 
■ .5 per cehfc:^eh. .%Qhi presents a blank sh^t^-all.the Orassias, etc., having 
;;b€©n^etUTn#^ shows; the. EigHest increase (41, per 

; p^ti)- The nutobe^^^^^ 17,100 to 24,120, Of 

- P^^tter,;.. 22,332/; :in i. tEe chiefsbip, and the rest Wesre foreigners. 
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Outside the State. Mewar, Banswara and Partabgarh, show a rise of 40,110, 
21,569, and 4,383 respectively. These also include a large number of State- 
horn persons like JDungarpur and Eushalgarh. The increase in the figures 
of this religion is chiefly due to natural growth. 

Western Bikaner has appeared with 10 this time. The rest 

of the States in this Division show a marked drop. Marwar returns only 
6,577 against 48,957, and Jaisalmer 1,228 against 4,158. 

Eastern Division .—Coming to the Eastern Division, it is found that 
Alwar, Jhalawar and Karauli, which had returned a few Animists last time, 
have given none this time, while Dholpur, which returned none in 1911, has 
registered 224 at this census. Amongst the other States of the Eastern Division, 
Kotah is the only one which gives a rise of 2,726. Bundi and Tonk show a 
big droj) of 4,456 and 5,379 respectively. ShahiDiua indicates a slight decrease, 
Tlie decrease in this religion, wherever it aj)pears, is due to the hill tribes being 
recorded as Hindus, their general tendency being now to be classed as such. 

14. Eor the purposes of census, Christians include (1) European and Allied 
Baces, (2) Anglo-Indians and (3) Indians. The number of Europeans is arti¬ 
ficially inflated by Anglo-Indians returning themselves as Europeans, as is 
evident from the fact that the number of those tabulated in Table XI under 
‘ 0 born in Europe ’ is only 375 in Eajputana, but there is no means to enable 
an accurate estimate to be made of the number of persons thus wrongly 
classified. 

Variations .—The Christian population of the Provinces has shown a 
steady increase ever since the first regular census in 1881. In that year, they 
numbered 2,225 and 1,294^ in Ajmer-Merwara and Eajputana respectively, and 
bad multiplied to 2,683 and 1,862 respectively in 1891. A decade later, the num¬ 
ber rose to 3,712 and 2,841, which went up to 5,482 and 4,266 in 1911. The 
present figures, vis., 5,531 and 4,911 for Ajmer-Merwara and Eajputana res¬ 
pectively show that the progress this time has been only nominal. The present 
strength of Christians has thus almost tripled itself since 1881 in the two 
provinces combined, but, taking separately, it is* four times as much in 
Eajputana and two times and a half in Ajmer-Merwara. The rise in Ajmer- 
Merwara has not been as high in this decade as in the one preceding it. 

Rajpiitana .—Of the total number of Christians, 13 per cent, are Anglo- 
Indians and 70 per cent. Indian Christians; the remaining 17 belong to other 
European and Allied Eaces. The term ‘ Anglo-Indian ’ includes persons, 
being British subjects and resident in British India (i) of European descent, 
in the male line 'W'bo is not a European or (ii) of mixed Asiatic and non- 
Asiatic descent, ■whose father, grand-father or! more remote ancestor in the 
male line was horn in the Continent of Europe, Canada, Newfoundland, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa . or the United States of 
America, and who is not a European. 

Ajmer-Merwara .—The nationality, of Christians returned in Ajmer- 

Merwara, is indicated 


Eaces (including Armenians) by race and age. 


—^ "■ .;-— -- in the margin. Indian 

Nationality. Persons. Per centage. Christians preponderate in 

-Ajmer-Merwara. 

Europeans . 1,442 26 iEuropean and Allied 

: ; ■ ; ; : ; Me 

__^__;J XVI gives , figures of 

European and Allied 

Eaces (including Armenians) by race and age. Of these, about 94 per cent. 

....... , ___ are British subjects in 

Year, bbitibh snsjEoic.' oiheks. Torix. 'Eajputana and Ajmer- 

_Merwara combined. The 

1911 ; . . . ' 2,829 106 2.9S4 9^ the,,margin 

1921. , , . . . 2,204 78 2,282 give the vai'iationB ■ ae 

^—u ■ ■ .—J-;--- indicated by the present 

Actnai variation . . —626 -27 —652 decade against the figures 

Variation per cent. . : -22 -26 -22 of 1911. aud amount in the 

—'r . ^ggi’egate to a shortage of 

22 per cent. Definite conclusions regarding the causes of variations could 
be dra'wn if 'tho figures in Table XVI of. tbo present census and in the oorres- 


Yeftr, 

BuITISH aUBJECT." 

Othees. 

Total, 

1911 . . ,. 



' 2,829 

106 

2,984 

1921 4 , , 


* 

2,204 

78 

'2,282 

Actual variation 



—626 



Variation per cent. 

• 


—22 ! 

-26 

—22 
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Province. 


Rajpntana and Aj uiev-Merwara 1,030 

Rajputana . • • 

Ajmei’-Merwara . . 636 


1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1,030 

844 

1,239 

1,887 

4d4. 

503 

529 

641 

636 

1 341 

710 

746 


ponding Table XVIII of the census of 1911 were ayailable in one and the same 
age-periods. 

__ DenominaUotis of JEuropean 

rajputaka. [ajmbe-meewaev and Allied IRnees .—In the 
Danomination. margin is giveu a list of the 

Parsons. Persons. denominations under which 

-- vai’ious sects have been 

Angliofvn Communion . . 617 1,059 OTOUped. In botll PrOViuCCS, 

i u lo the Anglican Communion is 

Congregationaiut... 1 most stronglv represcnfecl, 

1 ! ! .’ 5 ’ "142 being 73 per cent, in Raj- 

presbyterian ; • • putana and 71 in Ajmov- 

KSc'i" ! : M ni Mevwai-a. The next in 

Sect not retorned . . 19 18 numerical Strength are Bom an 

---Catholics, being 11 per cent. 

Total . 840 1,442 jxi Rajputaiia and 12 in Ajmer- 

----- Merwara, 

Anglo-Indimis. —Anglo-Indians have shown a steady increase in every 

■ . . I - - - decade excepting that of 1891- 

Province. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921 . 1901. As to their dccreaso 

-—---in that decade, Mr. Braniley, 

Ra^ratanaandAimer-Merware 1,030 844 1,239 1,887 whO Conducted tllC CenSUS 

!|i®er‘.Marwara’. m I 4 ? fio ul Operations ill AjmcT-Mcrwara 

__ L ■ _ in 1901, wrote 

^^The Chaplain of Ajmer writes that the only way the decrease of Enraaians'^^ can, in his 
opinion, be accounted for is on the assumption thjit many persons dislike the term, ^ Eurasian ^ 
and style themselves ^Anglo-Indian ^ in preference. That this view is accurate and accounts 
for the decrease to a certain extent is borne out by an examination, of the 1 louBohold 
Schedules for Ajmer itself. Thirteen persons returned themselves as Anglo-Ii\diaus and 48 as 
East-Indians. Even assuming all these were ^ Eurasians^ but were tabulated as Europeans 
a decrease of 284 remains to be'b.ccounted for.*^^ 

— -r . .—n-- JDcmmimHom of 

Denommation. i • 

1921. 19H. 1021. 1911. liOMflll O V( ll 0 1 1 C 

-^-^__Church has by 

Anglioan Commanioii . , . . 296 278 212 883 , S^OJltOSt 

... . 4 10 Dumber of Aiiglo- 

iS^erali ! ! ! ! ^ 1 ludiau adherents 

Methodtet . . 9 8 128 ’"i 8 in Aimor-Moi’w a r a 

-Mmor Protestant Donomination 1 t*ji at 

PiesbytenaTi . • . ♦ • 30 19 ’ 4 , * 15 fl.UU tuO 

Protestant (Unsectarian) ... 21 4 20 ... OODimunion Churoll 

Roman Catholic . . . . . 274 219 "370 842 3 P 

Scot not returned . .... 14 ... 2 ... RiffUWH for 1911 

IndsMte belief i J-igU-Tt-s loi x.jxx 

^ ■ . have been given 

^ / ' side by side of those 

V ’10 of 1921 for the sake 

,of comparison. 

- .1 number of Armenians returned at tliis consuB is as low as 

;4 (o m Rajputana and 1 rn Ajmer-Merwara) and requires no comment. 


Denomination. 


Anglican Cominniiioii . « 

Baptist * * . • 

Greek. 

lintheran .... 
^ Methodist . . 

-Minor Protestant Donomination 
Presbyterian . . . 

Protestant (Unsectarian) , 
Quaker .... 
Roman Catholic 
Sect not returned ... . 

Indefinite belief # . ; 


Rajpxttana. 

AtTMER-MEllWARA. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

296 

278 

212 

888 

... 

4 

10 


1 

1 



9 

8 

'l28 

18 

... 

1 



20 

19 

4 

16 

21 

4 

20 


««« 

*4. 

• a 

1 

274 

219 

370 

342 

U 


2 

... 

ji. ' 

... 

... 

1 

641 

1 

629 

' 1 

746 

710 


bajpotaea. ■ the porsoiis born in Europe and 

Birth-piate., \ ;^~T—^—; - enumerated ill Rajimtana and 

1911 .. 1921 ,. 1911. J 921 . . Ajmer-Morwara with the. 

,■.._ .figures of the previous census, 

‘ . ■ sw It would appear that the figures 

77 ^ ' shown under 1921 are almost 

^ below those of 

^ '1911,and the apparent cause 
■ Vi'" ’T"'''-' to be that persona called 

spared to to thi» 

• 1. - r no'^ oifnii^d under Anglcdudians* 


:&gland' 
trekhd ^ ' 

../Scotland , 
c./tence 
y ' Otto places 


BA^rPtTTANA. 

AratBa-MBBWABA.j 

1911.'. 

1921. 

1911. 

,. ' 

loai. 

, .868 

246 

1,094 

■ 990 

: 41 

,28 

62 

43 


■' W 

'■ '■■7.7 

32 


V ^ 

20 

38 

1. JO','. 


14 

. .y„ 
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Indian Christians. —Eyeiy effort was made to obtain as correct a return 
of the denominations of Indian Christians as possible. Printed slips were 
issued to the Heads of the Missions working in E-ajputana and Ajmer-Merwara 
for distribution amongst their respective adherents. These slips were to 
contain the name of the sects and were to be produced before the Enumerators 
for being transcribed correctly in the Schedule. Ambiguous entries of sect 
were corrected with reference to the denominations of the mission working in 
the locality to which they belonged. 


The marginal statement shows the advance made by Christian in the 
---------- Provinces since 

nenoainaiion. Trial T^ Vatia- 1911, There has 

teaa. Merwaru. 1921. 1811. faons. addition of 

no less than 23 per 

Anglican Comranmon , . 146 265 411 309, +102 om-if oi-nnn 10il 

Baptist. 29 1 80 19 +11 

Lutheran .... 15 ... 15 8 +7 The increase since 

Methodist .... 1,278 745 2,023 3,441 +582 i on-f AQ-t npv PPnf 

Minor Protestant Denomination 3 ... 3 6 —2 i.O».L, IS pel LCni. 

Preshyterian .... 1,333 1,520 2,858 2,710 +143 in RaiDUtaua and 

Protestant (Unsectnriaii) . . 49 33 83 140 —58 117*7 in 

Roman Catholic ... 610 765 1,275 877 I +398 mi 

Syrian (Komo-Syrian) . . 1 [ ... 1 ^ +1 A]nier-Merwara. The 

Sr^Mtnriied i ! i ’"66 '"u "’so 5 +“5 mcrease is apparent- 

AH Daiiominations . . . 3,430 3,343 , 6,773 6,615 +1,258 iy due to the natural 

--- — -1——- growth of population. 

The figures of vital statistics by religion are not available for Eajputana and 
are incomplete for Ajmer-Merwara. 


There are some seven missions working in Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara 
and a brief note of their activities since their inauguration is attached as 
an Appendix. 


16. Bistrihnfion of Mmahnwn ^jopulation of the two Promnces com- 
hined. —^The next largest religion in numerical strength and wide diffusion after 
the Hindu is the Musalman. The map on the margin displays distribution by 

States and 
Districts. 
Jaip ur, 
Alwarand 
Marwar 
are the 
places 
wh ere 
they are 
mostly to 
be found. 
Next to 
t h e m 
come 
Aj m e r - 
Merwar a 

( 10 ). 

Bhar a t - 
pnr (9), 
Bikan e r 

( 7 ). 

Me w a r 
(5), and 
Kota h 
(. 4 ) . 
T 0 n k , 
though a 

Musalman State, ranks after them. Dholpur and Jaisalmer have each over 
1 per cent. The remaining States haYe only a sprinkling of ; the followers 

- ' ' ' ■ o 2 
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of fche faith with per centages varying from '01 (Lawa) to (•81) Bundi. It 
would be of great interest to an inquisitive reader to know the genuine cause 
of the variations in the distribution from the historical point of view. 
Apparently, the cause seems to be that those States ‘ which have larger 
proportion of Musalmans had been subjected to constant invasions by 
Musalman Kings and utilised as rich fields for the conversion of the 
vanquished Armies to Islam. Large per centage of Musalman population in 
Jaipur, Alwar and Marwar is undoubtedly due to that cause. 


Variation. —The figures in the margin, taken from the Subsidiary Table I, 

show that in Eajpirtana there 

- ---- ■■ ■ -^- has been a rise of 4 per cent. 

__- in the Musalmau population 

Rjijputana. i Ajinoi’-Mevwai‘a* SlUCG I8&I5 thoU^ll the reCGllt 

_!_I_ _.. census resulted in a loss of 9 

1881-1891 ... *17 + 28 percent. Ajmer-Merwara, on 

1891-1901 ' —7 ! —3 the other band, shows a largo 

im-wn .■ .■ -9 ! +26 increase, giving a per centage 

1881—1921 . . . +4 j +76 more than twice as much as 

. . . . .—~ .— -- that of the preceding decade : 

but this abnormal inflation is 
merely due to the inclusion of the pilgrims to the XJrs Pair. 


Urban and Jtural .—The figures on the margin show that the decrease in 
., -;-;r- the Musalman population in 

HAJP0TAXA. AjMEB-MEKWAKA. i t 

Decade - proseiit clecade is in 

Urt)ftn. Sural. ITvlmn. Bnral. mrill populatioil 

-alone and this is in 

1831-1891 . 326,799 664,552 36,416 87.819 -.i 

1891—1901 . 333,220 611,436 37,768 34,263 ImS UiCll lUe gOUeiUl 

1901-1911 . 318,765 667,070 ■ 42,421 38,014 trend of the nomilation 

1911-1921 siolsis 681,026 66,076 36,701 wenti 03 uie popuiduon 

___ — as a whole. 

Sects of Mmalmans.—T)xQ only sect of importance is the Sunni, which 

:-j- alone contributes over 97 and 

Sect. Raiputana. Aimer-Meiwara. 98 per Cent, to tlie Musalman 

:--- — population in Bajputana and 

Suani. 879,778 100,363 Ajmer-Merwara respectively. 

ihk-Haais: : : ; Tim rest are either Shia,Ahl-i- 

Uaspeoifled .... 659 ... Hadis 01’ such Ds hava not 

—;-^-- returned their scot. The 

majority of local converts to Islam record themselves as Sunnis, Of the local 
converts, many have retained their original caste names, a few of which are 
---— .- - - - — — ~ ~ given in 

Agnail. ' Daroga; Gtijav. Kliarol, Dabana. 

Ahir. . Bbai Dhatar* Jai KUiih Lodlia, ma3.glD, 

Baiai. ; Biahman. Dhanak. Jiugais KliatL Lobar. J? U T t ll G T 

Banjara* Chakar. Dholi, Jbmwar. Khatpu Mali. wni 

Batefcb*. Cbamar. , Dhobi. Jogi* Kb. Mer. aBLailS will 

Eeldar. Cbbipia.. Gandhi. KaM or Kalwar, . Koll.Hiua. DG foUJlU. iu 

: Bhoad, - Dabgar. . Ghosi Kantoa. \ Kmnbar. Moebi, , HP-tiKIa TTTT 

. Bhaag^. ,; -Dakot. ,Ghaachi.\ „ Kaeora.^ . . . Lakhom. , Bajpat. , 

-T "" "" " "" ' "! . : .. .. . . ... The general 


Sect. 

Rajpntuua. 

Ajmer-Merwara. 

Sunni . 

879,778 

100,363 

Sbia ..... 

19,101 

1,1.90 

Ahld-Hodis .... 

8(i3 

223 

Unspecified .... 

1 

659 

... 


Ag^aa. ' Bhadbbtiaja, Daroga. 


Ahir. 
Balai.; 
Banjara* 
. Batebh*. 
Beldar. 

: Bhoad, 
Bhaag^. 


. Bhai 
Brahmaa. 
^Chakar. 
Cbamar. 
Chbipa. 

- Dabgar. 

- D^ot. 


Dhakar* , 

Dhanak. 

Dholi, 

Dhobi. 

Gandhi. 

. Ghosi 
, Ghaachi.\ 


Gajar. 

Jat« 

Jiagar, 

Jhinwar. 

Jogh 

Kalad or Kalwar, 
Kandera. 

„ Kaeora.^ . 


Kliarol, 

Khatlk. 

Khati. 

Khatr'u 

Kb. 

Koll... 

Kainbar. 

Lakhom* 


Labana. 

Lodba. 

Lobar, 

Mali. 

Mer. 

Hiua. 

Moebi, , 

Bajpat. 




ihe Muslim League and the Khilafat Committee, have commenced their activities 
bply duritJg the last two or three years. 

. . 16.: There arh cttily and,26 Jews in Bajputana and Ajmer-Merwara 
iespeqtiTeiy.;, Those in; , Eajpp.tana are distributed in. three States,, mz .; Alwar 
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18. tTnder liead “ Others ” 9 Chinese were registered in the Ajmer city. 
They were silk merchants who usually visit India in this part of the year. 


A3mer , 
Alwar , 
Bikaner 
Jai pnr , 
Jodbpor 


19. There are 11 cities in the two Provinces together, but for the purposes of Distribution 'by Religion 

° ^ in Principal Cities. 

I discussion 

.... , Mnsal. Chris- n*, Only 

C'jty. popnte- Hindu. .Tam. Others. 

_'_ biggest 

„ c 113,612 82,088 53,4yo 2,991 3,193 ^ 1,770 • have been 

^ ' 'i 100 46 47 2’5 3 I’o C h 0 S 6 n. 

( 44,760 31,701 12,127 * 837 42 53 fni.- 

• • • i 100 11 27 2 ... ... Lne nn- 

< 69,410 50,648 3 3,238 5,294 146 84 merical 

• ■{ 100 73 19 8 ... ... + 4. T, 

f 120,207 78,458 35,177 6,269 181 j 122 S h 1 e Ug t H 

' " ‘i 100 60 S S9o 5 ... I ... andthepro- 

f, 73,480 50,410 18,125 4,161 343 I 441 * „ 

• •(! 100 68-3 So 3 -s -3 ; o portiou per 

I _ _ I cent, of the 

ie .—The proportions per cent, arc giren in Italios under the tigaroe ot actnal popniation. P 0 pulation 

by religions 
is given on 
the margin, 
and the 
relatio n 

DiStftTBUTION OF MAIN RELIGIONS IN THE PRINCIPAL which each 

vClTIES OF RAJPUTANA AND AJMER-MERWARK t ! 

0bJier IS 

IN 1921 AND 1911. exhibited in 

PER CENT. ;., ^ the diagram 


The proportions per cent, are given in Italics under the figures of actual population. 


fblStPlBUTION OF MAIN RELIGIONS IN THE PRINCIPAL 
'^CITIES OF RAJPUTANA AND AJMER-MERWARK 
IN 5921 AND 1315. 


: ALWAR 


JBIKAN£ER 


^JAIPUR 


■ ^ JOOHPUR 




s 


PER CENT. ,-, ^ tneaiagram 

o 10 20 30 40 so ’ 60 70 80 % joo below the 

' table. A 
birds-ey e 
glance at 
the diagram 
would show 
that t h e 
inter-r e 1 a- 
tions be¬ 
tween the 
rel i g i o n s 
are every- 
where, 
m a r k e dly 
similar this 
t i m e t 0 
those that 
were at the 
last census. 
Ajmer is an 
except! on, 
in as much 

jr as, the ab- 

references . normal rise 

Muaalman- *£2^ a m O 31 g 

Jam- msm Musalman s 

' iPi? ■ this time 

■ r ypi has reduced 

... . 1. . the, p r 0 - 

, ' V-- portion of 

Hindus, 
when com¬ 
pared with 

1911—the cause, as has been repeatedly explained, being the influx of the 
followers of the former religion to the TJrs Fair. Other variations are so meagre 
as not to attract the notice of a casual observer. . . 




■ rr —1 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


General distribntion of the population by religions. 


i I PnOIOBHOK IBB 10,000 Of lOPlJLilXlOH IS I VaEIATIOS TEE 


I Actual I 

Religion and Locality. i number in 
i 1021. i 


PEGTOEnOK IKE 10,000 OF TOpiTLAxios IS I Vaeiatios TEE CENT. Per Ceil (age 

-!__of Net 

I j j j I Taiiatioii. 

1021 I 1911 [ 1001 1891 i 1881 11911-1921 1001-1011 1891-1001 1881-1801 ■ 18B1<-1921 


10 11 


(I) IKDO ABYAN- j 

1. Uimhi {Bi'aJmmiic)— j 

Rajputana and Ajmei- 
Ifferwara . 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

Rajputana . . .' 

2. Hindu (Arya)— i 

Raipntana and Ajmer-' 

ISIemaia . , . j 

Ajmer-Merwara , . ! 

Rajputana , 


Rauuiaoa and Ajmer- 
Seiwara . . , ! 

Ajmer-Merwata . 

Rajputana . 


4, Jafn— I 

RmpQtana and Ajmer-! 
Uexwaia . . i 


Ajmer-Mei'wara 
Rajputana , 


(O) IRANIAN- 
BarsU 


Rajputana and Ajmer- 
IHetwara . 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

Rajpntana , 


m smmd- 

J, Mus(dman- 


Rajpntana and Ajmer 
Merwara , 

Ajmw^Merwapa ., 

Rajputana « ; 


8,529,838 

8,249 

8,286 ^ 

1 8,311 

8,339 

! 8,724 j 

i -6-7 i 

+6'6 

-20*5 

+i7'i; 

-7 

363,832 

7,320 

I 7.740 

7,077 

8,054 

8,102 j 

—0-6 ! 

+2-1 

—12‘0 

+ lf)‘2 

—3 

8,160,501 

8,200 

I 8,311 j 

1 

8,.327 

S,361 

8,760 ! 

i 

-6-7 i 

+ 07 

—20*8 

+17-2 

—7 


imii7 

101,770 

900,841 


i*. 

R^pui^ and Ajmer- 
metwara » , « 

' AJmei^-K^ara' ' S, . 


3, i7ew-^ 

Rajputema an^ AJmet*' 
' ■;Merwwa ,, ;, 

Ajm^K^'waYa ' 


+73-8 

i +162*9 

1 -33 

+70-6 

+ 141-6 

—OB 

+76-4 ^ 

1 

' +183-6 

+75 


-9-7 

+326 0 

+ 74- 

—70’2 ' 

+ 249-2 

+23- 

-~2-8 

+ 336*0 

+ 84- 


-b695'8 i +4,671*S 


+ 84*1 +12,;)0I)‘0 , +90,000-0 


298,144 

288 

1 

320 

362 

345 

882 

1 

-18-S : 

1 

-3*1 

-18*5 

+10-9 

j -26- 

18,422 

372 

' 405 

418 

497 

528 

—9-3 i 

+1-0 

—2C-0 

+ 10-8 

i -2.. 

270,722 

284 

310 

340 

330 

876 


—3*4 

—18-0 

+ 10-0 

! -20- 


871 -6-1 1 


863 —8-7 : 


_ —18*1 +1,060*0 +94'g 

‘2 " -" 7*4 ■ ... ■ , y ... 

—10*1 . +620'0 -^oe-; 


yt' *.w': • 


2.8% t'! ' 478, 


j . 

-■ +B-t ' 4.% 


,’84-4 -41'< 




-9‘4 j 

+20-1 

+15*8 

1 +431-7 

+6671 

—10*6 

+50-8 

-.17*2 

+104-0 

+181-8 

—1-8 

+ -9 

4*42-4 

+3,300-0 

+4,700-0 


+7-8 

+47-8 

+44*2 

+ 29*2 

+106'7 

‘■+r8 

+46‘8 

+38-4 

+2a'6 

+148’6 

+15-4 

> +40-8 

+62*6 

+43-0 

+ 270-6 


Punjab 
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^1911 figures include figures of Abu also, 
t Jj’igures by religion are not available. 

Jroffi.-^Eastern Division excludes Ajmer and Sotttbern— Menvara. 
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Western „ * . * * -J 5 j 16 0,875 992 j 2,094 18 35 , 1 ! 8,771 j 403 749 






APPENDIX. 


Xote on Chriatianitff in JRajjpniana and Jjmef'^IIerwara. 

General -—Of all the religions I’eturned in this census, in these Provinces^ the Christian 
religion is the only one which is promulgated through 'well organised societies and in a 
s>'stematic way. Its agencies seem to possess ample financial resources to cany on its wort 
of propagandL It will be seen from the notes below^ which are based on information kindly 


(1) The United Free Cliiireh of Scotland. 1860. 

(2) 1 he Church of England Societies— 

(a) Church Missioiniry Society, P»hil llission. 
Klierwara, ISSU. 

(&J Clini’cli Missionary Society, Uharatpur, 
1902. 

(3) The Missionnry Society of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church of America. 

(a) Ajmer, 18S2 \Jaipur and Bikaner). 

(7>) Bliaratpur, 1892. 

(4) The Roman Catholic Mission Church, Ajmer, 

1892. 

(6) The Baptist Mi.ssion, Bliolpiir, 1899. 

(6) The Canadian Presbyterian Mission, Banswara, 

1914. 

(7) The Irish Presbyterian Mission, Abn Ro.id and 

Mount Abo. 


supplied by the heads of the various missions 
working in these Provinces, that the oldest 
mission has been working here for over half a 
century. The spread of Christianity is not to be 
judged solely by the number of its converts, but 
by the influence it has had on persons who have 
come into direct touch with its teachings or have 
been influenced by its institutions. It must be 
admitted, without fear of contradiction, that these 
societies have been more conspicuous by the help 
they have rendered through medical and educa¬ 
tional work than by preaching. There are some 
seven missions working in the two Provinces. On 
the margin are given their names with the year 
in which each started its work. All of the 
missions are pai-t of large missions working else¬ 
where. 


Efforts were made to ascertain the number of converts from the date of the commence¬ 
ment of each mission, but the information supplied is incomplete and it is not possible to use 
it with safety. The information given may be studied with caution. The short description 
herein inserted may not satisfy a keen critic hut to an ordinary reader it will be of 
interest. 

1. The Presli/terian Mission of the United Free Church oj Scotland .—This is the oldest 
mission of all those which are at work in JJajputana. Reverend Di\ Shoolbred was its 
founder. He started his w’Ork in ISbO in Beawar—a towui in the British District of Ajmer- 
Merwara, In the first decade of its work this mission was able to open branches at five 
places, —Nasirabad (1861), Ajmer (ISGi^), Todgarh (1868), Jaipur (1866), and Asapura 
(1870). The next decade saw these branches increased by three at (1) Deoli (1871 
(2) Udaipur (1877) and (3) Alwar (18S0), In the third decade two more branches were 
opened, one at Kotah (1880) and the other at Jodhpur (1885). There was then a lull till 
1900 when the last branch was opened at Piploda in Marwar (1905). The aggregate number 
of persons converted to Christianity by this mission, in its several circles of activities from 
the very start, is said to be about ^,567. The preaching work is conducted through Indian 
and European preachers in churches, bazars, uiohnllas and villages. A convert, before being 
baptised, is given regular instruction in the principles and doctrines of Christianity. He is 
further allowed time and opportunity to assimilate ^them according to the special circum¬ 
stances of each case. The age at which conversion takes place is not available. The mission 
renders help to its followers, either by securing service or imparting industrial training. The 
number of such converts as were given such assistance could not be made available. The 

mission holds an unique position by virtue of 
its manifold operations of public utility, other 
than conversion. It has vernacular * schools 
attached to every' mission station and Anglo- 
Vernacular Schools at Beawar, Ajmer, Nasira¬ 
bad, Jaipur, Alwar and Bandikui. The society 
renders valuable medical relief to the people of 
Ajmer, Nasirabad, Jaipur, Jodhpur^ Udaipur and 
Piploda where it has established medical institu¬ 
tions of its own. The marginal statistics collected 
from the Protestant Missionary Directory for 
the year 1920-21 would show the extent of relief 
afforded to the public by its Medical and Educa¬ 
tional Institutions. In addition to the above 
institutions of such a generous nature, it has 
Boarding Houses for boys in Nasirabad and 
Nasirabad and Piploda, as well as an industrial home for women 


Institution. 

Station. 

Number 

hene- 

fitted. 

Hospital . • • 

Ajmer 

40,604 

Ajmer (Wotnen^s) 

13,170 


Nasirabad 

28,657 


Jaipur 

10,639 


Jodhpur , 

31,795 


Udaipur . , 

47,329 

Husband Memorial 

Piploda 

8,975 

High School, Ajmer. 

Ajmei* (1921) 

342 

Mission High School . 

Beawar 

242 

Jaipur , , 

146 


Nasirabad 

440 

A. V. Middle School 

Alwar ^ . 

139 


Bandikui . 

191 


Beawar and for girls in 
in Beawar. 

2. (a) Church Missionary Society^—Bhil Mission, Kkermara ,—This well-known society 
has the greater part of its work in Western India, Gujrat, and commenced work in 
Kherwara (Mewar, Rajputana) in 1880. The Reverend C. S. Thompson was the first 
Missionary in Rajputana. A branch was opened at Kotra in Mewar in 1891. The full 
number of converts could not be ascei'tained owing to old record not being available* The 

2 
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three years" record (1918-1920) shows 47 coaverts. The activities of this mission arepvacli- 
callv confined to the tracts iahabited by Bhils. The propaganda work is couducted by t e 
missionary moving from village to village. The convert is taught by a catechist in nis 
home generally. The period of preparation varies from 6 months to a year or ^mote. ^ e 
society seems to aim at conversion by families and not by individual persons. The ages at 
which conversion takes place run from 18 to 40 years. The converts continue their agricul¬ 
tural vocation. Efforts were made to teach industrial work but without success. 
converts are engaged in service. Famine orphans of 1900 and 1902 were trained as school 
teachers and are working as such in the schools established by the mission, T. he number 
of teachers is about 15 or 20. The mission maintains a central school at Kherwara and 
village schools at Kagdar, Jbentra, Kotra^ J3okla^ Mewada and Kambi. 

{h) Church Missionary Society, Bharatpur.—Th\^ mission inaugurated work at Eharat- 
piir in 1902 and established a branch at Bayana in 1912. The Reverend^ James with 
Misses Patterson and Fowler were the first workers at the latter place, ^ The mission succeeded 
in converting 13 men to Christianity from its start to 1920. 58 Indian Christians are now 

attached to this Church. The Evangelistic work is conducted by Lazar preaching, distribu¬ 
tion and sale of Christian literature amongst men, and regular Bible instruction to women 
in the Zenna^ias. Regular lessons are imparted to an enquirer before he or she is baptised 
at about the age of 25. If they possess suriicient education, they are given employment 
in schools, if not they are allowed to seek their own livelihood. There are 2 primary 
schools for boys and 2 for girls, 3 in Bharatpur and 1 in Bayana. There were 3 schools 
for boys till last year, but one of them was turned into a girl school lately. T^he highest 
average number of pupils on their rolls was 107 boys and 77 girls in 1917-1918. Besides 
their educational institutions, the mission carries on teaching work in Zennanas^ There are 
100 women under such training. 


3. Methodist Episcopal 

(a) Ajiner-Merwai'a, 

Jaipur. 

Bikaner. 


of America .—This is an American Mission of world 
wide activity. It made its first appearance at 
Bandikui whence it came to Ajmer in 1882. 
The first missionary to inaugurate work here 
was the Reverend W. P. C. Maysmith. Branches 


were opened at various places io Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara between 1890 and 1900. 
The localities where this mission is woi’king are—Phulera and Naraina in Jaipur, Rupuagar 
(Kishangarh) and Bikaner—^in Rajputana, and Pisangan, Pushkar, Ajmer City and Tilaunia 
in the Ajmer-Merwara District. The Evangelistic work is carried on both in English and 
Vernacular, and the preaching work is conducted by paid agents and volunteers. Agents 
live at central places and tour in the surrounding villages. Instruction is imparted to an 
inquirer before he is baptised. The time of conversion depends upon his ability to comprehend 
the instruction given. Some are baptised after a few hours and others are kept waiting for 
several months or even years. The mission attempts the conversion of whole families, and 
it naturally follows that the majority of persons converted by tbis mission are minors, as the 
average family has more children than adult members. The mission expressed its inability 
to furnish the ages of its adherents. It helps its converts to a better social and economical 
position by securing service for them and by vocational schools but the majority remain at 
their original work. The society conducts boarding schools in Ajmer for boys and girls. It 
has a sanitarium for women in Tilaunia and for men in Ajmer. These institutions are mainly 
used for the benefit of Christians, 


This is another branch of the mission last described. Its work was extended to 


(h\ muTfifiinr Bharatpur in 1892 from Muttra, where it had 

already been established. The Reverend J, E, 
Scott was its founder. It stands third in regard to length of work in these Provinces. 
The mission, within five years after its commencement, established branches at Kumhor 
(1894),andBhusawar,Bayana andRupbas (1897). The Nadbai branch was opened in 1910. 
Information as to the number of converts is not available in full but the mission had at its 


credit 494 converts in the 8 years (1907-1910 and 1917-1920). The preaching work is done 
by permanent preachers going from village . to village. It does not encourage individual 
conversion unless the enquirer is fiit to reply to certam required questions. The converts 
are mostly of mature age, ranging from 20 years old and' upward. The mission maintains 4 
primary schools with an average of 85 pupils at.the places named above. 


[ Boman Catholic Misston .—Father Daniel opened mission work in Ajmer in 1892. 
Branches were opened succeesively at Parbatpura near Ajmer and Jhalrapatan (Rajputana) in 
, J906, Bhawanikhexa near .Nasii!abad in 1909 and Suket (Kotah State) in 1914. Their 
converts are few and spread over all ages. The preaching work is done at meetings in the 
. Ghapel; Nobody is allowed to: be baptised unless he or she is willing to be thoroughly 
" ^ V. The mission a,ims at training the minds of the people, rather than registerbg 

^ ^ They are Usually left to their own resources, 

: ^village schools are , maintained. at (1) Ajmer, (2) 

. V ; Bhawanikhexa in Ajmer-Mn^ and (4) Suket (Kotah StSatein Bajpufcana). 
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5. Ba 2 MBt Missiofu —Its founders were the Reverend D. Jones and the Reverend 
J. G. Potter^ who started work afc Dholpur in 1899. Prom the date of its inception to the 
decade ending 1920, the mission baptised only 15 persons. Evangelistic work is carried on 
amongst men and women through preaching in bazars^ ZemanaSj Schools and Hospitals. A 
convert is taught for 3 months before baptism. Converts are always looked after and some 
sort of service is provided for them. The mission has a school for Hindu and Mahomedan 
girls, and since its start has visited 300 houses in order to teach women. In 1908 Dispensary 
work was undertaken and in the following year a Doctor and an Evangelistic Missionary 
came to live in the city; for 3 years they lived in the city, until in 1913 a house was built 
at the State expense and handed over to the Baptist Mission. It receives a grant of Rs. 100 
a month and a contribution of Rs. 300 for annual repairs from the State. 

6. The Canadian PreBlj/terian Mu&io)h,—Tl]iQ work of this mission was begun as 
recently as 1914* in Banswara. The Reverend D. J. Cock, Miss Cock and Miss Campbell 
were its founders. The mission has since its start opened two branches, one in Sagwali 
in 1917 and another at Khaidar. 28 persons have since then embraced Christianity 
through its instrumentality. The work of the mission is still in its infancy. The work 
of instruction is carried on by the Missionary and trained Indian preachers. Christian 
principles are imparted to an inquirer before he or she is baptised. The length of training 
depends entirely on his or her mental and spiritual condition. Persons of adult age only 
are admitted as converts, the exact age not being available. The inhabitants of 
Banswara and other places, where the mission is working, are mostly Bhils and they earn 
their livelihood mostly by cultivation of the land. The mission gets opportunities of 
imparting better methods of agriculture, and at times of scarcity tries to render help in every 
possible way. The mission has opened two small elementary schools for Bhils and one Central 
Hospital and Dispensary. 

7. The IriBh Pre&h^terian Misiion — Abti Road and Motmt Abu, —Work is carried on by 
this Mission in Abu Road and Mount Abu. It is in charge of a Missionary resident in Deesa. 
A primary school is carried on at Abu Road and annual preaching tours are made among the 
neighbouring Grassia population. A primary school is also carried on in Mount Abu, where 
the Mission owns a Missionary Home of rest. Occasional services are conducted for the 
Christians attached to this Mission in both these places. 



CHAPTER V. 
Age. 


Introdactoty. 


Nature of the Beturn of 
Age. 


1. The statistics of age are contained in Imperial Table VII of the Volume 
of Tables, where they are distributed according to civil conditioii ^and religion, 
i.e., among unmarried, married and widowed of each religion. The figures in 
the Provincial Summary (Part A of the Table) are given separately for each year 
up to 5, after which they are arranged by quinquennial groups up to 70, and those 
for 70 and over clubbed together into one group. In figures for separate units 
and for cities (Parts B and C), these figures have been compressed. Proportional 
figures, illustrating more important features of the statistics, are given in the 
ten Subsidiary Tables at the end of this Chapter. 

2. Instructions to Enumerators, for filling in the age column of the Census 
Schedule, briefly, were :— 

Column 7—(Age). Enter the age wMch each person will be on 18th March, 1921. 
Enter the munber of years actually completed. If an infant has not completed 
12 months of life, enter the word ‘ infant ’. 


The rule was sufficiently clear and easily intelligible. It must not, however, be 
imagined that the entries are even approximately correct. It is not only in India, 
that the entries of age are most unreliable, but the complaint appears to be general 
even in the Western Countries, due partly to carelessness and partly to deliberate 
concealment of true age. Mis-statement of age originates chiefly from ignorance 
and also from vanity and superstition. Where the age is not accm’ately known, 
there is a tendency to report it in numbers ending in Os or 5s. The middle-aged 
wish, that they may be considered younger. Older people seem prone to over¬ 
state their age, in order to add to their prestige, which enhances with the advance 

of age. There is a supersti¬ 
tious idea, that telling one’s 
age correctly tends to reduce 
the span of life. The ten¬ 
dency of under-stating the 
age of an unmarried girl 
is based among Hindus on 
the stigma which attaches 
itself to' a man whose 
daughter does not get 
married between 8 and 13 
years of'age. 

Subsidiary Table I shows 
the age-distribution of 
100,000 of each sex of the 
Hindu and Musalman 
religions in a selected area. 
Under normal conditions, 
.the number returned under 
'each age should descend in 
a, grad.ual scale, in propor¬ 
tion as the age rises from (0) 
onward, unless disturbed by 
unusual factors, such as 
epidemics, migration, mis¬ 
statement, etc. But the 
examination of the Table 
shows figures heaped up 

■ 'V j - V • ia . 1 mn « ‘ at abuost, evcry multiple 

„: , seldom at qdd numbers.. The figures are exaggerated most at the 

; . ■ ; ; vage df at 25, then at-.$5,: 20,10 and so on. The accumulation of figures 

: ; ; " ^ers m sexes, AB these irregula^^ are well fllustratedin 

diai^am bh the mat 




SMOOTHING OF BRKORS. 


Ill 

3. Tte figures in Subsidiary Table I have been smoothed by Bloxam’s method, smoothing oierroa. 

The figures of in¬ 
termediate and 
final smoothing, 
as also those 
smoothed by 
hand, have been 
shown against the 
actual figures in 
Subsidiary Table 
I- A. Correspon¬ 
ding figures for 
1911 are printed 
in italics. These 
smoothed figures 
serve as a rough 
indication of a 
correct distribu¬ 
tion by age of the 
population of the 
selected tracts. 

The variations be¬ 
tween the curves 
of the final arith¬ 
metical smoothing 
and that done by 
hand have been 
graphically re¬ 
presented in the 
diagram on the 
margin. 

4. Where the inaccuracy of age is restricted to a naargin of five years, its AgeMsttibnBoEoj 
effect can be reduced by the device of grouping the ages in quinquennial periods S^SS^fperioa*. 
adopted in Imperial Table VII. 

In the margin is given the table showing, separately for Eajputana and Ajmer- 

Merwara, the propor¬ 
tion of persons to 
10,000 of the popula¬ 
tion at each quin¬ 
quennial age-period. 

The figures arrived 
at by arithmetical 
smoothing and 
smoothing by hand 
are also shown op¬ 
posite each age- 
period. The difier- 
ence between the 
figures in columns 2 
and 6 and that 
between those in 
columns 4 and 7, 
give a vivid indica¬ 
tion of the extent of 
icregularities in the 
age-statistics, which 
exist in Imperial 
Table VII, in spite of the grouping by quinquennial periods. The actual and 
smoothed curves drawn according to these statistics are printed in the graphs 
pyerleaf. 



! 

Eajputana. 


Ajmeb-Meewaba. 

Age- 


Number 

Smoothed 

Smoothed 

Number 

Smoothed 

Smoothed 

period. 


per 10,000 

figures 

from 

per 10,000 

figures 

from 



of popula- 
tion. 

(Arith- 

curve by 

of popula- 

(iiith- 

curve by 



metical). 

hand. 

tion. 

metical). 

hand. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0^5 


1,266 

1,266 

1,266 

1,132 

1,132 

1,130 

6—10 


1,628 

1,333 

1,198 

1,383 

1,238 

1,097 

10—16 


1,204 

1,170 

1,108 

1,199 

1,131 

1,058 

15—20 


778 

902 

1,022 

810 

929 

1,018 

20^25 


726 

773 

922 

777 

813 

913 

26—30 


817 

817 

817 

852 

876 

817 

30—36 


90S 

765 

718 

996 

829 

753 

35—40 


670 

737 

648 

639 

808 

702 

40—45 


732 

642 

562 

788 

692 

623 

45—50 


323 

522 

480 

349 

542 

565 

50—66 


612 

326 

418 

489 

324 

465 

65—60 


144 

326 

328 

134 

306 

360 

'fiO—66 


322 

176 

238 

296 

160 

260 

66—70 . 
70 and 

68 

164 

163 

61 

161 

156 

over 

• 

113 

113 

113 

106 

105 

105 
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Testa of accuracy. 




6. (1) Concentration on ages ending in Ss or Os .—^There are several metliods 
of testing tte extent of tlie concentration upon ages ending in 6s or Os. Perhaps 
the one most satisfactory is to compare the number of persons between the ages 
of 23 and 62 years whose ages are returned as multiples of five with one-fifth of 
the total number of persons of those ages. These age-limits cover the period 
within which the tendency to concentrate on multiples of five , is most marked. 
If there were no concentration upon the years endiipg in 5s or Os, these two figures 
would be about equal. The greater the concentration the. greater will be the 

ratio which the first of these figures bears 
to the second. The ratio thus gives a 
measurement of the degree of inaccuraoy 
in the replies to the age inquiry. Such 
a calcuktion, made for the ages returned 
by single year^ for Rajputana and Ajmer- 
Metwara combined (vide Subsidiary Table 
I) is given m the margin. The index of the 
concentration on ages ending in 6s or Os for 
females is 421 and that for males, 392. 
The samej on the total of the two (males 
and females), is 407 per eent. As might 
be expepfced, the concentration for males 
was lower than that for females. The total 
■ numbwofw at the ages of 

68, 60:, 71 and 72 fcoinbined was onfy 66, 
while the number reported at the age of 70 


PersoxiB. 


Number of persons 
between tbe ages 
23^2 years; te^ 

• turning ages as 
, mtdtii^es offiYe . 
One-fiftn of totai 
.. number of persons 
of each age.between 
tbe years 25—62 
inolusiye * , 

• Index of concentra¬ 
tion per cent*, that 
number reported as 
mtdtiples of five 
; ^ fdrins ; of one^fifth 
' of total; number 

K; ‘Vi 'v 


Males. 


lemales. 


74,272 






36,888 


• , 9,146 


39,084 


9,287 


":"4^I 
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alone was 794. Subsidiary Table I. on wMeb tbe above discussion is based, was 
compiled for tbe Hindu and Musalman religions only. Tbe per centage of literates 
to tbe total population (including cbildren aged 0—5)for these two religions 
combined, in botb tbe Provinces, comes, for males and females together, to 3‘1 
(males 5 5 and females 0'4). Eougbly speaking, tbe per centage of concentration 
conforms to tbe per.centage of illiterates and results in tbe conclusion, that tbe 
principal factor leading to this inaccuracy is ‘ illiteracy,^ or—in other words— 
‘ ignorance 

Tbe marginal table shows tbe concentration on multiples of five in relation 

to per centage of illi¬ 
terates for certain 
foreign countries in 
comparison with 
that for Eajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara 
combined. Tbe 
proportions in 

columns 5 and 6 
are not quite similar 
everywhere, but, it 
would appear, that 
all tbe countries show 
much less concentra¬ 
tion than Eajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara 
and so also much less 
proportion of illite¬ 
rates. If tbe ratio of tbe figures in column 6 to those in column 5 in Eajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara is., compared with that of tbe other countries, it would be 
found that tbe former is higher than Spain alone and almost in line with Canada. 

(2) Errors in reporting ages of children .—^Another test of accuracy of replies 
to tbe age inquiry can be made by a study of tbe distribution, by single years, of 
tbe ages of cbildren under five years. Tbe table below shows tbe dis¬ 
tribution of tbe total cbildren as also of those of tbe Hindu, tbe Musalman and 


Name of CoTintry. 

Year in 
which 
census 
took 
place- 

One-fifth 
of total 
number of 
persons 
aged 
23“~b2 
inclusive. 

Total 

number of i 
persons from Index of 
23 to 62 1 concen- 

"whose tration on 

reported multiples 

age was j of five, 
multiple 
of five. j 

Per cent¬ 
age of 
illiterates. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

1 

Bajputana and 

Ajmer-Merwara 

1021 

1SJ32 

7 - 1.972 

407 

9G.3 

United States 

1910 

8,605,240 

10,337,363 

120 

7-7 

England and Wales ! 

L901 

3,039,175 

3,037,840 

100 

... 

Canada 

1881 

331,900 

3t>5,892 

110 

1 17-1 

New South Wales . 

1901 

118,027 

132,799 

112 

4*9 

Spain . . . I 

1900 

1,740,885 

2,433,202 

139 

i 58-7 

Russian Empire . i 

1897 

10,421,518 

19,022,215 

182 

72-3 

Brazil . 

1890 

1,163,148 

2,279,788 

196 

1 

i 85-2 

i 



BAJPUTANA. 

------- i 

AJMEB-MEBWABA. 

Year. 

Ajql 

Beeigiohs. 

Hindu. 

Musalhan. 

ANimsIlO. 

aee 

Beligions. 

1 Hikdit. j 

MDSALUAN. 

Andiistio. 


Num- 

her. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per j 
cent. 1 

i 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 

ber, 

Per 

cent. 

Total 

1,246.565 

100*0 

1,014,629 

100*0 

116,437 

100*0 

81,525 

100*0 

56,092 

100*0 

42,6S8 

100*0 

10,138 

100*0 

680 

100*0 

0 . 

304,833 

24-5 

248,718 

24-6 

30,404 

26-1 

16,071 

19*7 

14,844 

25*5 

10,966 

25*7 

2,623 

24*9 

136 

19-S 

1 

146,743 

11-7 

117,879 

11*6 

16,609 

13*4 

7,896 

9*7 

7,385 

13-2 

6,453 

12*8 

1,600* 

14*8 

68 

10-0 

2 « 

237,674 

19*1 

192,982 

19*0 

21,911 

18*8 

16,878 

19*5 

10,951 

19-6 

8,177 

19*2 

2,109 

20*8 

129 

19-0 

8 . 

279,263 

22-4 

226,485 

22*4 

24,923 

21*4 

21,093 

25*3 

12,270 

21*9 

9,521 

22*3 

2,075 

20*5 

193 

28*4 

4 . 

279,162 

22-8 

228,566 

22*5 

23,590 1 

20-3 

20,587 

26*3 

11,142 

19-9 

8,635 

20-0 

1.931 

19*0 

166 

22*8 


tbe Animistic religions as recorded in 1921. If tbe enumeration were correct, 
one would expect to find tbe largest number of cbildren under 1 year of age 
followed by a decrease in the number year by year. 'For the total population, 
tbe largest number is certainly that reported as under 1 year of age, but tbe pro¬ 
portions of persons returned at tbe ages of 0 to 2 are in very great discord with 
one another. ETotwitbstanding aU tbe clear iostructions on tbe subject, it is 
apparent that most of tbe cbildren who were of tbe 1—2 age-period have been 
returned under age 0 and a few under 2—3,^ which accounts for tbe low propor¬ 
tion against tbe age-period 1. This discord w apparent not only under * AUreE- 
gions,* but also in all tbe religions shown individually in tbe Table. For tbe 
iplindu and tbe Musalman tbe degree of accuracy is higher than for tbe Animist. 
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Diaidbuiion oithe 
popnlatios by sea ss(} 
age-peciods. 


Tie table on the margin compares the per centage of persona in each year of 

age with the 
total popula¬ 
tion under 5 
at each Cen¬ 
sus since 1891. 
In all the enu¬ 
merations 
the number 
of children 
reported as 
1 year was 
lower not only 

than that registered under 1 year but also than that in all the other ages. 
The difference was the greatest in 1911 both in Eajputana and Ajmer-Merwara. 
Errors in the ages of children also occur owing to the use of double terms employed 
in reply to questions relating to the age of children— e.g., phrases like—‘ Baccha’-, 
' Eh d&tli laras ‘Eh do haras V ‘ Bo miai haras ’; ‘ Bliai tin haras’. An enumera¬ 
tor, m using his discretion to drive at the correct figure from such complicated 
replies, can do nothing better than entering the age in whole numbers. ‘Eh 
defli ’ may thus go into ‘ two years ' or ‘ one year ’ and more often in the latter, 
if the child has not been weaned. 

6. (a) Raj'^utam and Ajmer-Merwara combined .—Subsidiary Table 11(a) 
presents the distribution of the Provincial population by sex and quinquennial 
age-periods. The same distribution for the Provinces together is exhibited in the 
diagram below. The special feature of the decade begins with the age-period 




Rajputasa. 



Ajmbe-Merwaba. 


Ago. 

1921, 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

■ 

Under 5 years. 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 ’ 

100*0 

lOO'O 

100*0 

100*0 

Under 1 year . 

24-5 

26-8 

15-2 

i 24-9 1 

26-5 

28-1 

18-9 

26-0 

1 year , 

11-7 

10-4 

14-2 

10-9 i 

13-2 

10-6 

9*6 

12-4 

2 years. 

19-0 

20-3 

21-9 

18-3 ' 

19-5 

, 20-6 

20-2 

18-7 

3 years. 

22-4 

23-1 

23-3 

21-9 

21-9 

, 22-9 

23-7 

21-4 

4 years. 

22-4 

19*4 

25-4 

24-0 

19-9 

! 17-8 

27-6 

21-5 



3 oidsildren than that done by 6—10. 

, ^S^^d^^ npripd cncumsta^eSj the highest indication^ should have been in the first 
^ haW of the decade among persons 

The proportion of femalee w 






Disiiibt 

popular 

a^e-per. 


ACE DISTRIBUTUTION BY SEX. OF THE TOTAL 
POPULATION AND OE EACH MAIN RELIGION 
IN rajputana and AJMER-MERWARA 
1921. 1911. 1901. 

PER CENT. 


AJMER-MERWARA 


40 ao 9 ao 40 60 bpI 
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sliglitly Kiglier in the first age-group and in the one of 60—66 : m the rest it is 
either about equal to males or lower than them. The groups where it is consi¬ 
derably low are the 10—15, 25—30, 30—35, 35—40 and 45—^50, and the result 
of this is apparent in the first age-group which, as has been said above, has a lower 
proportion both of males and females when compared with the one next above 
it. 

If, as has been said before, the age figures had not been vitiated by mis¬ 
statement of ages and by epidemics, which chose special age-periods for their 
ravages, and in certain cases more from one sex than from the other, the diagram 
should have presented the shape of a regular pyramid. 

(6) Rajfutana .—^Dealing first with only the 1921 figiues, it will be seen that 
in Eajputana nearly one-eighth of the population is under 5 years of age, one- 
sixth—between 6 and 10, and one-fifth—^between 10 and 20. Ages 20—55 claim 
nearly half the total and the sm’vivors at ages 55 and over hardly reach one- 
sixteenth. Comparing the sexes age by age (Imperial Table VII), it is found 
that the excess of females in ages 1—5 is maintained throughout, though unequally. 

Of the remaining age-periods, all, except 60—65 and 70 and over, show an excess 
of males over females. 

(c) Ajmer-Merwara. —In Ajmer-Merwara, the constitution is Just the same 
as in Eajputana, excepting that iu the decade under review the proportion of 
children under 5 is lower, being one-ninth against one-eighth in Eajputana. As 
to sex proportions, females exceed males only in the ages 1-4 and in the age-groups 
60—65 and 70 and over and is almost in line with Eajputana. 

7. The Swedish Statistician, Sundbarg, holds that in all the Western Countries Suaabstg’s th^ry 

the number ot tribution. 
persons aged 
‘ 15—60' is 
uniformly 
about half the 
total popu¬ 
lation, and 
that any 
varia t i o n s 
which occur 
in age cons¬ 
titution, take 
place in the 
other two 

main groups ‘ 0—15 ' and ‘ 50 and over’. Where t£e population is growing, the 
number in the former is much greater than in the latter; but where it is stationary, 
the numbers in the two groups approach equality (India Eeport, 1911, para. 206, 
page 149). The conclusion arrived at by the Swedish Statistician, that the age- 
group * 16—^50 ’ contains about half the total population is not exactly supported 
by the marginal figures. The proportions also vary both in Eeligions and in 
Natural Divisions. 

8, The diagram on the opposite page exhibits the age distribution by sex, 
per cent, of the total population of each Province and of each main religion, and 
compares their civil condition in the three decades of 1901, 1911 and 1921. It 
further illustcates the proportions of males and females below 16 years of age to 
those above it. For the purposes of discussion here, persons under 16 years of age 
will be termed as children, those between 16 and 40—‘ adults,’ and those again 
above 40—‘ old.’ 

For'All Eeligions’, the proportion of ‘children’has been increasing from 
decade to decade, both in males and females, and again both in Eajputana and. 
Ajmer-Merwara—^while that of the ‘ old ’ has remained practically stationary. 

The decline thus has been among the ‘ adults.’ Among Animists, the proportion 
of children in Eajputana has run up so high during the decade that it alone 
equi-balances that of the adults and of the old together on the scale. In 1921, 
the Christian females of Ajmer-Merwara seem to have exited but the mark 
could not be reached. The pride of the Jain religion lies in the veryh%h pro¬ 
portion of the old which no other religion has reached. Hindus are of course 
very near them. Contrary to Christians, Musalmans have retimed the highest 
proportion of persons aged 60 and over. 

' q 2 
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7ftriatioa is'age dis¬ 
tribution. 


Mnn Agd; 



Per cent age of 


VARIATIONS IN 


3911.21, 

State, 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Children 

under 

10 years. 

Bharatpur 

—11-2 

+1-0 

Bikaner 

—5*9 

-^-0*7 

Karauli 

—8*8 

+3-5 

Kofcah . 

—1-4 

-fO-6 


9. Subsidary Tabl6S VI a^iid sbow tbat tboiG bas boBH a groat dGcrcaso 

in tbe proportion of children in all the various age ^groups under 0 5 and in each 

of the two Provinces as compared with the previous decade, except in females 

of the 3_4 group. 0—10 also shows a decrease of l’2per cent. inEajputana, but 

in Ajmer-Merwara it is four times as liigli as in the other Province. The largest 
decrease is noticed in the age-groups 16—40. Influenza has this time changed 
the ordinary course of things. As far as ‘ All ages is concerned, the proportion 
of decrease is nearly ecjual in the Easternandinthe Western Divisions, but the 
Southern Division shows an increase of only 8 per cent, against 26 in 1911. The 
decrease among those under 10, in the Western Division (5’3), is higher than that 

in the Eastern (3-6). The increase in the Southern 
Division, viz. 9‘9, is less than one-eleventh of 
what it was in the preceding decade, but is nearly 
double the decrease in the Western Division. 

In Rajputana, there has been a decrease in the 
population of all the States in the Eastern and 
Western Divisions (excepting Shahpura in the 
former Division) but an increase in that of all 
those in the Southern. The increase or decrease 
in population is not afiected by birth-rate alone, 
as the few examples iu the table on the margin 
will show. 

Splitting up the age-group 0—10 into two, it is found that there has been a 
loss in the age-group 0— 5 in Rajputana to the extent of 18’1 per cent., while the 
succeeding group 8—10 has indicated a gain over 1911. Coming to the repro¬ 
ductive age-group, it would appear that the figures in the 15—40 perio<i indicate 
a fall (Subsidiary Table VI). The inference, which one can draw from the above, 
is that loss in the population of the reproductive age during the latter half of the 
decade has resulted in the abatement of the birth-rate during that half ot the 

decade—otherwise the figures in the age-group 0— 5 
should not have fallen so low. The proportion of 
persons in the 10—16 age-group to the total popu¬ 
lation, as given inthe Subsidiary Table VI, shows 
that there has been an iticrease aU round, ranging 
from 7*1 inthe Eastern Division to 104’3 per cent, 
in the Southern. The rise is the most marked in 
the latter. The number of persons of the ages 60 
and over has increased by 1’4 per cent, since 1911 
in the two Provinces combined (1 *2 in Rajputana 
and 7'2 in Ajmer-Merwara). Excepting those 
noted on the margin, all the States in the Eastern 
and Western Divisions show a decline in the number of old persons, but the rise 
in the Southern Division is such as, after counter-balancing the decrease in the 
other Divisions, raises the Provincial figure above par. In Ajmer-Merwara, the 
increase is undoubtedly due to the Urs Fair which attracted persons of advanced 
age. • 

10. Befmiiion. —The ‘ Mean Age ^ is the average age of the persons who were 
alive on the date of the census and not the mean duration of life. It necessarily 
depends largely on the proportion of young children and of old persons to the 
population. An increase in the birth-rate will result in a larger proportion of 
clmdren ,and will lower the m^n age. Conversely, where the number of children 
is’sihaE and old p^sons are nuraerotis, -the hiean age will be high. A high mean 
age may therefore mean, either a long average span of life, or a small proportion 
,of children consequent oh a low birth-rate, or both. 

In Pmw'wces.—The mean age of the total population calculated roughly in 

— the. manner referred to in the India 
Administrative Volume, 1901 (page 309), 
for the present and the three preceding 
Censuses,, is noted in the margin. The 
dfflerence between the mean ages ascer¬ 
tained m the present Census and in those 
preceding it, has been only slight, except 
in the case of females in Ajmer-Merwara 
in the 1901 decade. 


State. 

Per obntaqb of 

VARIATIONS IN 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Poisons 
aged 30 
and over. 

Bikaner ’ . 

—5-9 

4-134 

Jhalawar 


431-5 

Karauli 

—8-8 

45*1 

Kotah * 

—1*4 

416-8 


'. ' f 

llTear. ' 

Rajfxjtana^ 

Ajmer-Merwara. 


Males. 

PemaleB.. 

Males. 

Females. 

imx 1 

mi-:. 

v:. 


; 25*0 
25*9 
f "254 
- '24*8 

25*5 

25*0 

25*3 

'/k*4 

20*3 

25*2 

25*2 



AGE DISTRIBUTION BY OASTB. 


IIT 


In main religions .—^For a comparison between tbe mean ages of the main 

religions in 
different loca¬ 
lities and in 
tbe Censuses 
of 1921 and 
1911, it is 
desirable to 
take only tbe 
figures of 
males, as tbe 
returns of 
tbeic ages 
are compara¬ 
tively more 
reliable. As 
shown in 
tbe marginal 
table, tbe 

Hindu and tbe Musalman bave a bigber mean age than tbe Animistic in 
Eajputana, while in Ajmer-Merwara tbe Musalman Las tbe highest. 

11. Tbe proportion of children of tbe age-period 0—10, per 100 married females FecondUy by leBgion, 
of tbe reproductive age 15—40, may be taken as a fair test of tbe relative fecundity 
of tbe different communities. Subsidiary Table V-A shows these proportions for 
tbe three main religions, viz., Animist, Hindu and Musalman. The proportion 
has been tbe highest among Animists in both tbe Provinces, except in 1901, when 
they were enumerated in a non-syncbronous way and children screened on supers¬ 
titious grounds. Girls among Animists are usually married after tbe age of 
puberty to youths who are generally not much older than themselves. Tbe pro¬ 
portion of young widows is thus comparatively small and tbe more so because those 
who become widows in tbe prime of life invariably marry again. This adds to 
tbe natural gift of tbe excessive fecundity possessed by them. Musalmans came 
next in tbe previous two decades, but in the one under review Hindus bave super¬ 
seded them. This retrograde step is limited not only to tbe ;^roportion of cbil^en 
to married females, but also to persons aged 15—40, and, since tbe proportion of 
married females (15—40) to total females among Musalmans has not gone lower 
than that among Hindus, tbe only solution, in tbe absence of vital statistics, is 
to assume that there were proportionately inore deaths among tbe Musabnan 
children during the decade under report. 


Religion. 

Mean Au£. 

Peopoetioa' of 

CHILDEEN, BOTH 
SEXES, PEE 100 
MAEEIED FEMALES 
AGED 15—40. 

Pkopoetiok of 
MALES, 60 AND 
OVEE, PEE 100 
MALES AGED 15—40. 

Rajpu- 

tana. 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

Rajpu- 

tana. 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

Rajpu- j 
tana. 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Hindu— 







1921 

24-6 

24-7 

103-8 

167-9 

11-2 

9-5 

1911 . 

24*9 

2o-0 

149-1 

141-5 

9-5 

7-7 

Musalman— 







1921 . 

24-6 

26-S 

17S-7 

140*7 

13-5 

10-6 

1911 . 

24-9 

25-0 

153-5 

154-7 

12-1 

10-3 

Animistic— 







1921 . 

21*1 

22-7 

254-1 

198-3 

8-0 

9-3 

1911 . 

21-3 

23-5 

190-3 

148-6 

4*3 

7*0 


12. Raj'pviana .—The castes representing tbe various 


Caste. 

Peopoetion pee 1,000 of each sex in ceetain castes. 

0—5. 

5— 

42. 

12- 

>15. 

Males. 

Females, 

Males, j 

Females. 

Males, 

Females. 




Well-to-do Classes. 



J at • • 


117 

135 

201 

212 

75 

66 

Aliir 

* 

116 

144 

208 

198 

70 

59 

Sheikh 

. 

108 

132 

189 

191 

71 

58 

Brahman . 

. 

102 

114 

182 

, 181 

67 

54 

Kayastha 


96 

124 

157 

166 

67 

50 

Rajput , 

• 

94 

105 

190 

180 

73 

67 




Laboueing .Classes. 



Ghamar . 


134 

150 

217 

213 

71 

57 

Lodha 


134 

142 

194 

216 

73 

71 

Kumhar . 


128 

-- 143 

209 

212 

67 

61 

Dhobi 


126 

131 

206 

195 

68 

57 

Koli 


126 

151 

198 

198 

66 

67 

Teli 

. 1 

116 1 

134 

210 

204 

75 

68 


strata in society, bave^«4i»‘“'>®fi<«'’y 
been selected for"* 
discussion under this 
beading. Tbe figures 
on tbe margin show 
tbe number of 
children by sexes 
under 15 years of 
age, detailed under 
three groups, 0— 5, 

6—12 and 12““~15. 

Tbe labouring classes 
are more generally 
prolific than tbe 
classes in tbe higher 
strata of society— 
tbe main reason 
being that among 
all tbe castes indi¬ 
cated in tbe table in 
tbe ■margin as be¬ 
longing to tbe lower 
strata of; society; 
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widow marriage is permissible while, in 


the well-to-do classes, excepting Sheikhs, 
Jats and Ahirs, such marriage is prohi¬ 
bited. The fecundity in the above 
three castes therefore far exceeds that 
among Brahmans, Kayasthas and 
Eajputs. 

The most striking point in the figures 
on the margin is the fact that higher 
castes—Kayastha, Rajput, Ahir, Sheilch, 
Brahman and Jat show a larger pro¬ 
portion of old persons than that exhi¬ 
bited by the labouring classes. The 
high figure of old Brahman and Rajput 
women is specially noticeable, which 
also shows that longevity of life does 
not go hand in hand with fecundity. 
The classes which show a higher birth¬ 
rate exhibit a lower proportion of aged 
people. 

Ajmet-Merwara .—The proportion of children of each sex in the castes belong- 

to the lower 


Caste. 

Number per wille aged 

15- 

-40. 

40- AND OVER. 

Males. 

l^einales. 

Males. 

Nomales. 


Well-to-do Classe.s. 


Kayastha. 

413 

400 

267 

260 

Rajput 

408 

387 

235 

271 

Ahir 

404 

374 

202 

225 

Sheikh . 

400 

391 

232 

228 

Brahman . 

398 

379 

251 

272 

Jat 

392 

359 

215 

228 


Labouring Classes. 


Lodha 

396 

386 

203 

185 

Teli 

393 

378 

206 

221 

Koli 

389 

3S6 

221 

208 

Dhobi 

382 

388 

219 

229 

Chamar . 

381 

382 

197 

198 

Kumhar , 

380 

362 

216 

222 


13. Gornfarison with 


Province. 

Bibth-katb per 1,000 op 
THE TOTAL POPULATION. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1. DelM . . . 

24*88 

23*24 

48*12 

2* Central Pxovinoes 

23*27 

22*23 

46-60 

andBeiar, , 
U^hePunjaK 

22‘99 

20*83 

, 43-82 

44 The United Pro-; 

22*01 

20*22 

42*23 

Vinces of Agra 
and Oudh.' 

5. Ajmer-Merwara, ; 

. 20-49. 

18*16 

38*69 

6. Bombay ;. . 

17-76 

16-43 

34-19 

7. Burma • * 

17-20 i 

16*26 

33*46 

,8. The NorfchrWeat- 

18-2, 

14*6 

32-8 

P^ontier Province. 


16*8 


9^ Beng4 . . 

17-0 

32-8 

Assam ' . 

16^85, 

16*60 

32-25 

IL Madras. 

15-7 

16*0 

. 30*7 

li i^hariand Oi^ssa *. 

■-V'e' fi • V- ^ - ' '? V - - 

19'9 

18-9 

28*8 


mg 

strata of society far 
exceeds that of those 
in the higher. The 
proportion of females 
in the age-group 0 —B 
is higher than that of 
males. This shows 
that, among castes 
under discussion, 
more female children 
are born than male. 
The niarked feature 
in the figures 
of the marginal table 
is that Christians 
other than Indian 
show an exception¬ 
ally high proportion 
of females compared 
with males and the 
more so in the 5— 
12 group. 

other Provinces .—The marginal figures compare the 
birth-rate per 1,000 of the population in 
Ajmer-Merwara with that in some of the 
British Provinces in India. This, in 
Ajmer-Merwara, is comparatively high 
and the Province stands fifth in com¬ 
parison. The proportion of male births 
has been a little higher than that of 
females. 

Growth or Declme {Birth-rate ).—One 
of the ways by which we can ascertain 
whether birth-rate is declming, is a com¬ 
parison of the proportion of children of 
0—6 age to the number of married 


Caste. 

Number per millb aged 

0- 

-5. 

6- 

-12. 

12- 

-16. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 



T$IGHER STRATA OP SOOIETV. 


Kayastha 

99 

129 

160 

161 

69 

49 

Certain trading 

92 

100 

156 

161 

73 

63 

classes. 







Brahman . 

85 

103 

144 

157 

67 

50 

Rajput 

72 

104 

134 

160 

62 

51 



Lower strata oe society. 


Raigar . . 

133 

147 

229 

221 

77 

62 

Lohar 

126 

139 

187 

197 

81 

58 

Khatik 

118 

140 

218 

218 

70 

54 

Baiai 

117 

133 

211 

207 

74 

68 

Bhangi 

116 

124 

193 

198 

65 

64 

Kalal 

107 

112 

182 

212 

76 

75 

Kachhi 

103 

121 

52 

61 

69 

30 

Rebari 

99 

no 

199 

212 

92 

69 




Christians. 



Christian (Indian) 

109 

122 

205 

208 

97 

140 

Christian (others) 

92 

166 

63 

129 

23 

49 


tltereCoie beeft left mit 

ol'towWoni' 


of years. 16—-40 years is that age. 
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(а) Raj'piitana. —These proportions are given on the margin. Taking the 

Provinces 
individually, 
it will be seen 
that Eajpu- 
tana has 
shown pro¬ 
gress in every 
sue c e s si V e 
decade and in 

all religions, except in one solitary instance of the present decade, in which 
the proportion of the Animist fell by 5 to the mille. This is due to a number of 
Bhils and Grassias having registered themselves as Hindus. 

(б) Ajmer-Merwara. —The progress here has been seriously hindered 
during this decade in all the religions excepting the Animistic. This is due not 
.to any natural causes, but to the temporary iiiflux of people of beyond the 0—5 
age to the Urs Fair. Since this Faic is visited by Hindus and Musalmans alike, 
all the religions excepting the Animistic have been affected and the Musalman 
the most. 



14. The average number of children per family has on the whole fallen since Average numtM oi 
1891. In Eajputana, it was 1'53 in 1891 and feU to 1‘08 in 1901, but rose to 114 

in 1911 and yet slightly higher in the present Census, being 1-21. Similar averages 
in Ajmer-Merwara were 1‘61 in 1891, *79 in 1901,1*06 in 1911 and the same again 
in the present Census. There was a serious drop in 1901 in Ajmer-Merwara but 
since then the average has been gaming ground. 

15. The crude average death-rate for Ajmer-Merwara during the past ten Deaittftt*. 

years, has been nearljr 48 per annum per nuUe of 
the population. Similar figures for the whole of 
Eajputana are not available. This high average 
is the out-come of the havoc wrought by Plague 
and Influenza during the years 1917 and 1918, 
when the mortality rate soared as high as 103 and 
115 per mille respectively, or more than twice 
as high as the annual average rate of the decade. 

Looking at the figipes of the last 20 years (1900- 
1920), during a major portion of which the annual 
rate varied from 26 to 32 for the two sexes com¬ 
bined, it might be assumed that the normal lay 
between these two figures. It may therefore be 

asserted that, with the Census stand-point, 1913 and 1920 were the only favourable 
years. The jrear preceding the one in which the final Census was taken, was 
remarkably so, when the death-rate per mille was the lowest and must have 
influenced the population to a considerable extent. 



Comparison with other Provinces .—' 


Province. 

Deaths pee 1,000 of 

THE TOTAL POPTJLATIOH 

OF 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1. Madras. 

26*3 

26*0 

26*6 

2. Burma 

28*34 

26*74 

27*56 

3. The Nor^li-West- 

30'3 

30*3 

1 30*3 

Frontier Province 




4u Bengal 

31*7 

30*6 

311 

5. Assam . 

31*81 

30*67 

31*2 

6. Bihar and Orissa 

37*2 

33*3 

1 35*2 

7. ThePunjab • 

34*66 

39*02 

36*66 

8. Bombay 

36*22 

37*68 

36*88 

9* The united Pro¬ 

40*12 

40*27 

40*19 

vinces. 




10. Delhi ♦ 

38*23 

47*86 

42*99 

11. Central Provinces 

46*14 

42*24 

44*18 

and Berar. 




12. Ajmer-Mmoara • 

46-88 

49-40 

4r-68 


The figm'es in the margin compare the 
death-rate in Ajmer-Merwara with that 
in the other British Provinces. It is 
very unfortunate that Ajmer-Merwara 
has fared the worst in this 
respect. 

Deaths hy Age-periods .— The per cen- 
tage of deaths which occurred in each 
age-period, in certain selected years in 
the decade, is given in the Subsi¬ 
diary Table IX appended to this 
Chapter. The years selected for thia 
Table were aU such as unEcated an 
abnormal mortality. The infant 
mortality has, as usual, been generally 
very h^h in contrast with the average 
of ‘ all ages of the decade which was 
almost one-sixth of that among infants 
(both sexes), butthki can be neutralized 
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Vital Siatifltics and 
SeasoQii. 


by birtbs. Tbe average number of deaths among males of 60 years and over 
was 106'29 per mille. 


The figures on the margin compare the death-rate per mille in the decade 

under review and in that pre¬ 
ceding it, among the child pro¬ 
ducing ages of both sexes. It 
would be seen that the death- 
rate in each and all of these 
periods, this time, has been 
comparatively higher than 
in 1901-1911 and, the more so. 


Decade. 


MaL£!S. 



I’emales. 

IS—20. 

20——30. 

30—40. 

16—20. 

20"—30. 

30^40. 

1901-11 . 

13-8 

17-9 

230 

19*6 

21*8 

24*8 

1911-21 , 

17*3 

21-7 

27-4 

28-1 

28*3 

31*0 


among females where the variations are about twice as high as in males. This 
bespeaks of a rather gloomy future in so far as the multiplication of the 
indigenous population is concerned. 


16. The diagram on the opposite page, illustrates some interesting inter¬ 
relations between seasons and vital occurrences in the Ajmer-Merwara Province. 

Broadly speaking, mortality here is slightly high towards March but very 
low about August. It again rises towards the close of the year. March is gener¬ 
ally the time when, with the change of weather, the standard of health is reduced, 
and minor ailments generally take serious form ending in fatality. The most 
favourable time for Malaria, Influenza or Plague is the close of the year. It will 
ordinarily be seen from the conception and the death curves, that the course of 
the one is the inverse of the other, i.e., when the mortality curve rises, the concep¬ 
tion curve falls and wee versa. The number of conceptions begins to decrease from 
about May to September. 

Barring the years of paucity of rainfall or those of 1917 and 1918, which were 
of excessive mortality, the food curve takes a tendency to rise {i.e., food grains 
become cheaper) by the middle of the rainy season when prospects of food crops 
are known, and naturally when there is plenty to aid the recuperation of vitality, 
the chances of conceptions are greater. That this is so, can be seen from the com¬ 
parison of the price and the conception curves, the rises and falls whereof are 
in most cases similar. The death and price curves do not seem to have much 
relation to one another. 



intei^reLations between seasons and vital ocqurrences 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I 

Age Distribndon of 100,000 of each sex by annnal periods. Rajpufana and Ajmer-lHerwara. 








OHAPTBB V.—^AGE, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE lA. 

Showing the adjustment of age-periods given in Subsidiary Table I. 


Census 

year. 


4 C 1921 

^ I mi 

« f 1921 
^ I 1911 

a f 1921 
® I 1911 


10 f ^®21 

i 1911 

11 ( ^^21 

to ;( 1921 

1 1 mi 

14 :[ 1921 
I 1911 

1j5 f 1921 
I 19iJ 

1ft f 1921 

1 iH f 1921 
, I 1911 

18 [ 1921 

I 1911 

18 (1^21 
I JWJf 

aa f ^^^1 


fifi f 1921 

' 1 mi 

oq , T ,X82i 

24 

fiK ( 1921 

I 1811 


. 9eat 

; W28 


MALE AND FEMALE 
COMBINED. 

Arithmetical 

SMOOTHING. 

Additional 

Inter¬ 

mediate. 

Pinal. 

smoothing 
by hand. 

6,632 

6,632 

6,630 

1,4U 

7,444 

7,444 

4,553 

5,251 

6,367 

5,210 

5,967 

im 

4,668 

5,099 

5,831 

5,248 

5,558 

0,402 

4,642 

5,200 

5,681 

4,889 

5,376 

6,206 

5,099 

0,296 

6,365 

5,108 

5,128 

5,960 

6,390 

5,326 

6,165 

5,016 

4,905 

5,664 

5,556 

5,189 

4,930 

4,720 

4,557 

5,451 

5,443 

5,201 

4,705 

4,328 

4,407 

5,117 

6,776 

6,181 

4,580 

^,181 

4,280 

4,905 

5,405 

6,166 

4,465 

3,848 

4,211 

4,577 

6,620 

5,020 

4,364 

3,850 

4,062 

4,528 

6,029 

4,846 

4,230 

3,615 

3,955 

4,418 

4,688 

4,634 

4,164 

3,563 

3,848 

4,326 

4,466 

4,487 

4,104 

3,353 

3,333 

4,271 

4,474 

6,179 

4,079 

4,129 

3,899 

4,210 

3,492 

4,112 

4,029 

3,452 

3,982 

4,151 

3,480 

3,901 

4,009 

3,849 

3,994 

4,093 

3,220 

3,730 

3,964 

3,535 

4,034 

3,980 

3,823 

3,636 

3,909 

4,772 

4,188 

3,888 

3,390 

3,666 

3,879 

4,309 

4,164 

3,867 

3,672 

3,468 

3,849 

4,765 

4,139 

3,807 

3,200 

3,467 

3,764 

4,080 

4,183 

3,735 

3,146 

3,641 

3,704 

4,855 

, 4,183 

3,723 

3,649 

. 3,621 

3,664 

4,390 

4,258 

; 3,691 

3,677 

3,627 

3,629 

4,445 

4,181 

3,538 

; 3,304 

3,687 

3,604 

3,355 

' ' ' 

4,138 

3,518 


2ft f 1921 

[ 1811 

C 1921 
t 1911 

28 i 1921 

^ i mi 

29 $ 1921 

I 19JI 

30 ( 19S1 

30 [ 2QJ] 

31 f 1921 

I 1811 

82 i 1921 

i 1811 

3s ! is;; 


f 1921 
i JS7I 

f 1921 
I JOJI 


f 1921 

I mi 


39 f 1®21 

38 i 1011 

40 [ ^®21 
™ i 1911 

41 ( ^®21 

4B f 1921 
i lOZJ 

43 ( 1821 
i 1911 

44 ( 1821 
** I 1911 

45 ( ^®21 

*® I 1911 

46 f 

I 1911 

47 f 1921 
I 7917 

48 f 1921 
I 7977 

40 f ’^®21 

I 7977 


“ IS 


MALE AND FEMALE 
COMBINED. 

Arithmetical 

SMOOTHING. 

Additional 

Inter¬ 

mediate. 

Pinal. 

smoothing 
by hand. 

3,482 

4,061 

3,600 

4,100 

3,664 

3,576 

3,404 

3,902 

3,.664 

4,081 

3,479 

3,531 

3,992 

4,205 

3,604 

3,940 

i 

3,429 

3,m 

.3,891 

4,028 

i 3,507 
! 3,772 

3,378 

3,410 

4,061 

4,101 

3,381 
, 3,558 

3,303 

5,388 

3,813 

3,877 

3,291 

3,423 

3,203 

3,191 

3,797 

3,800 

3,181 

3,254 

3.113 

5,885 

2,690 

2,513 

.3,150 

3,195 

3,028 

3,010 

2,681 

2,540 

3,075 

3,104 

2,953 

2,857 

2,300 

2,210 

3,008 

3,037 

2,903 

2,800 

«> 

O 

GO 

2,021 

2,946 

2,828 

2,557 

2,276 

2,202 

2,860 

2,SS3 

2,733 

2,526 

.7,129 

3,257 

2,644 

2,058 

2,663 

2,433 

3,009 

3,204 

2,639 

2,555 

2,663 

2,331 

3,158 

3,288 

2,426 
2/138 ■ 

2,473 

2,230 

3,001 

3,192 

2,340 1 
2,365 

2,367 

2,166 

3,092 

3,185 

2,262 

2,208 

2,267 

2,885 

1,474 

1,306 

2,246 

2,277 

2,167 

2,878 

1,428 

1,873 

2,164 

2,188 

2,067 

1,986 

1,330, 

1,264 

2,088 

2,108 

1,982 

7,548 

1,362 

1,801 

2,003 

2,016 

1,892 

1,739 

1,339 

1,287 

1,922 

1,932 

1,802 

1,676 

2,212 

2,295 

1,702 

1,700 

1,682 

1,594 

2,227 

2,286 

1,626 

1,629 

1,612 

1,490 

2,268 

2,321 

1,648 

1,555 

1,662 

1,436 

2^216 

2,272 

1,480 

i,m 

1,482 

1,330 
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Sbomng the adjustment ol age-periods given in Subsidiary Table I— continued. 
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CHAPraiB V.—A.GE. 


SUBSIDIARY 


Age Distdibntion of 10,000 




BrAJPUTANA. 

Agb. 


1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

189 

1. 



Males. ] 

Pemales. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0—1 


295 

326 

372 

406 

131 

144 

328 

370 

1—2 



157 

141 

169 

122 

138 

147 

169 

2—3 


224 

260 

276 

313 

192 

210 

245 

269 

3-^ 


261 


314 

365 

204 

223 

286 

327 

4—6 


< 268 

j 

301 

273 

290 

228 

240 

330 

339 

Total 0—5 

• 

1.188 

1,353 

1,376 

1,522 

877 

955 

1,336 

1,464 

5—10 . 


! 

1,617 

1,541 

l.,212 

1,186 

1,204 

1,233 

3,387 

1,365 

10—16 • 



1,109 

972 

798 

1,339 

1,172 

j 1,134 

958 

16—20 . 


841 

708 

923 

789 

3,111 

992 

1 867 

764 

20—26 . 


689 

766 

899 

995 

903 

! 973 

i 786 

849 

25—30 . 


825 

807 

967 

942 


871 

! 882 

856 

30—35 . 



915 

947 

965 

906 

915 

: 924 

! 937 

36—40 . 


588 

660 

669 

524 


! 548 

569 

633 

40—45 . 



756 

718 

779 

741 

i 813 

i 703 

749 

45—60 • 


341 

302 

335 

306 

360 


338 

307 

50—55 , 




534 

563 

491 

! ^^41 

1 473 

504 

56—60 . 



136 

147 

128 

190 

176 

170 

168 

60—66 . 

• 


364 

273 

i 347 

"1 


1 

c 

66—70 a 

• 

59 

57 


47 

y 411 

489 

: 441 

567 J 

70 and over 


1 105 

! 

1 

122 

88 

j 110 

/ 

i 

J 


C 

Mean age 

■ 

24-6 

i 

S4-8 

248 

25-2 

254 

1 

1 S5-9 

244 

250 


Notb 1. 1881 figures for Bajputana are not available. Those for Ajmer-Morwara, and, in both Provinces, those for 1891 and 
1901, have been taken from the report for 1901. 


SUBSIDIARY 


Ago Distribution of 10,000 of eaeh sex in Natural 





Wbstbbn Division. 




SOUTHBRN 

Aon. 

lCf21, 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1921. 

. . . 

1911. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Malos. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

0—6 « • 
5—10 . 
10-^16. 

15r^20 , 

20-40 . 

4^(hre0 i , , e. 
i^andpyer, * 

1,185 
■ 1,641 
1,399 
817 
2,983 
1,635 
.440 

1,306 

1,546 

1,258 

695 

2,943 

1,687 

565 

1,420 

1,195 

984 

947 

8,356 

1,694 

404 

1,631 

1,164 

839 

799 

3,373 

1,746 

548 

osi 

1,038 

1,443 

1,271 

2,014 

1,880 

517 

1,007 

1,061 

1,376 

1,177 

2,894 

1,939 

546 

1,613 
1,470 
1,198 
766 ‘ 
2,897 
1,660 
496 

1,603 - 
1,461 
1,142 
701 
2,793 
1,680 
630 

1,297 

1,731 

1,333 

800 

2,877 

1,636 

327 

1,466 

1.709 
1,111 

642 

2,933 

1.710 
430 

1,721 
1,301 
724 
843 
^ 3,649 
1,626 
237 

1,874 

1,203 

568 

706 

3,627 

1,666 

367 

Mean age 


24-6 

24S 

?6-8 

ge-s 

26-8 

HI 

g4-8 

23g 

23-S 

23-3 

24-0 


i Xu xqox ULUP orvauapie,, 

2. The 1891 1901 flgjaes to Eastern Krisioa exclude the Touk Paiganas of uj 

3. ®he l891fistow itttte Souaem lMvisiciii^i^ eslamated Bhils ^ QiasBias. 


Ohhabra, Picawa aud Siioiij> 
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TABLE n(a). 


of each sex in each Province. 


j Ajmeb-Meb-waea, 

1 

i 

1921. 

1911, 

1901. 

1891. 


1881. 

! 

Males. 

1 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males, i 

j 

Females. 2 

Males. 

Females. 

i 10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

j 

f 

371 

811 

390 ■ 

441 

130 

126 

344 

396 

386 

435 

135 

166 

146 

168 

65 

66 

171 

182 

224 

247 

199 

248 

285 

321 

136 

138 

251 

280 

209 

223 

225 

275 

315 

362 

155 

167 

284 

328 

305 

339 

210 

243 

257 

268 

187 

188 

293 

I 

318 

307 

319 

1,040 

1,243 

1,393 

i 

1,560 

673 

685 

1,343 ^ 

1,504 

1,481 

1,568 

1,334 

1,441 

1.122 

1,135 

1,086 

1,120 

1,393 

1,418 

1,273 

1,280 

1,267 

1,117 

818 

677 

1,367 

1,242 

1,131 

981 

874 

719 

854 

758 

863 

782 

1,172 

1,084 

1 842 

780 

882 

821 

772 

784 

1 1,035 

1,091 

i 1,112 

1,166 

: 747 

818 

1,016 

1,051 

882 

817 

1,083 ‘ 

1,014 

1 1,002 

935 

1 880 

846 

1,003 

966 

994 

998 

1,014 

1,001 

90S 

917 i 

i 960 

937 

983 ' 

983 

677 

593 

613 

627 

681 

542 1 

559 

510 

673 

608 

780 

795 

677 

751 

830 

865 1 

1 741 

770 

641 

715 

385 

307 

340 

307 

328 

311 1 

1 354 

278 

318 

I 287 

470 

oil 

629 

559 

484 

646 ! 

! 466 

601 , 

462 

: 509 

142 

126 

147 

123 

164 

157 

1 144 

115 

160 

133 

! 260 

239 

254 

334 

f 303 






50 

62 

70 

45 

430 

440 : 

542 i 

i 385 

465 

93 

119 

42 

94 

) 


j 

] 


i 

253 

' 1 

25-2 1 

250 

25*2 

25*5 

26‘3 

1 i 

! 24*4 : 

1 

1 

84-4 

24*3 

24*5 

1 


2, 1891 and 1901 figures exclude Tonk Parganas of Ghliabra, Pirawa and Sironj. 

3. 1891 figures for Rajputana exclude estimated Bhils and Grassias. 


TABLE 11(b). 


Divisions. Bajputana and Almei-Merwaia Combined. 


Dmsioir* 

Eastbbit Division-. 

..— 1 

, 1901, 1 1891. 

i ’__ - 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891, 

Males. Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

ilales. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

-i -- — 

Males. 1 Females, 

i 14 15 

i i 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

i - i 

( 

; 676 i 637 

1,196 1,192 

1,465 1,221 

1,270 1,057 

3,893 3,832 

! 1,441 ; 1,786 

i 170 ] 275 j 

1 ! i 

1,397 

1,683 

1,212 

8SS 

3,184 

1,457 

279 

s« 

i 

1,139 

1,417 

1,225 

866 

3,084 

1,767 

502 

- 1,324 
1,468 
1,041 
742 
3,134 
1,735 
556 

1,244 

1,192 

1,046 

937 

3,291 

1,821 

469 


932 
1,282 • 
1,260 . 

996 

3,299 

1,806 

425 

1,018 

1,306 

1,064 

888 

3,356 

1,848 

621 

1,216 

1,272 

1,071 

897 

3,299 

1,778 

468 

1,378 

1,276 

862 

769 

3,361 

1,789 

676 

1 • 1 1 

.i Z4-e 1 28-5 j 

i 1 1 

22*7 

240 

261 

250 

25*4 

25*6 

26*4 

27*2 

25*3 

1 

25*6 


4. The 1901 fibres for the Western Division have been taken from the report of 1901, 

fi. Ajmer was included in the Eastern and Merwara, in the Southern Divisioii in 1911, while this time both Ajmer and 
Merwaia have been in^uded in tht Eastern Division, 
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1,100 

1,261 

1,128 

737 

3,221 

1,982 

.581 

1,319 
1,236 
. 923 
838 
3,404 
1,871 
: ' . 410 . 

1,248 
1,124 
813 
703 
3,603 
,: 1,987 

532 

• 

864 

1,106 

1,406 

1,228 

8,137 

1,888 

873 

894 

1,022 

1,286 

1,168 

3,206 

1,980 

486 

1,471 

1,349 

1,111 

810 

2,995 

1,804 

460 

1,394 

1,204 

1,005 

796 

3,120 

1,884 

697 

86-6 

25’5 

26*6 

26*2 

86-4 

i 24-7 

1 

i 

26*0 


1* J^gnrea ibt 1881 for Rajputj^na aj?o not arailable. 

fp3r HMti ill OoRj^ 8,9^ Id aad 17 incluOo jSgurw for Arya Samaiiat* ' 
^ 18^ dgW9ipHajpiitota6:(olizdp6Sti]|nated 
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Males. Females. 


Males. Females. Males. Females. I Males. Females. Males. I Females. 


1,993 
1,296 I 
462 I 
793 ' 
3,665 
1,461 1 
341 


Not available. 


; 

22*9 

1 

... 

... 



... 


719 

1,349 

1,570 

877 

3,638 

1,374 

473 

1,430 
1,059 
786 
798 
4,486 
1,238 i 
204 

1,891 

1,676 

1,102 

627 

3,756 

806 

143 

i 

793 
438 
387 
832 
6,802 
690 
j 58 

2,018 

920 

564 

1,780 

4,080 

540 

89 

[ 

1 

24-2 

23-6 

19*7 

84-7 

1 19*3 

1 __ 



4, 1891 and 1901 figures in Kajputaua ezdude tlie Tonk Farganas ot Chbabra, Firawa and Sironj. 
6. 1901 figures in mh Frovinoes are taken firom the 1901 Beport. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Age Distribution of 1,000 of eacb sex in certain castes. 


Gastet. 

Locality. 

Maxes—^Nuhbsb pbb Ttfrr.T.u aged 



Females- 

-NUAfDER PER MULE AGED 

0—5. 

6—12, 

12—16., 

16—40. 

40 and over, 

0—5. 

6—12. 

12—16. 

15—40. 

40 and over 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1. Ahir . 1 

Bajputana . 

115 

208 

70 

404 

202 

144 

108 

69 

874 

226 






133 

160 

48 



AJmer-Merwara , 

52 

131 

57 

563 

107 

442 

218 

r 

Bajputana . 

110 

214 

66 

377 

224 

140 

210 

62 

375 

223 

2. Balai . 






133 





1 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

117 

211 

74 

385 

213 

207 

68 

300 

212 

8. Bambhi. J 

Bajputana . 

134 

227 

88 

354 

197 

138 

235 

68 

346 

213 

1 

Ajmor-Merwara , 

110 

107 

84 

870 

233 

127 

105 

55 

305 

226 

4. Bhangi . 

Bajputana 

128 

220 

71 

376 

205 

147 

211 

58 

385 

109 











Ajmer-Merwara . 

116 

193 

65 

461 

175 

124 

108 

04 

434 

180 

6. Brahman < 

Bajputana . 

102 

182 

67 

398 

261 

114 

181 

54 

379 

272 

\ 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

85 

144 

67 

464 

240 

103 

167 

60 

425 

206 

6. Certain f 

Bajputana . 

112 

186 

71 

393 

288 

115 

170 

53 

389 

254 

trading Castesi 











' (Mahajana). L 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

92 

158 

73 

447 

232 

100 

161 

03 

425 

261 

7. Chamar . -( 

Bajputana . 

134 

217 

71 

381 

197 

160 

213 

67 

382 

198 











1 

Ajmer-Merwara , 

ISl 

233 

70 

375 

191 

134 

228 

^ 58 

883 

192 

8, Clirlstian -i 

Bajputana . 

165 

149 

121 

408 

167 

160 

171 

97 

421 

142 

(Indian). t 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

109 

205 

97 

476 

113 

122 

208 

140 

402 

128 

9. Christian J 

Bajputana . 

184 

179 

01 

390 

227 

122 « 

105 

50 

441 

182 

(others). L 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

92 

53 

23 

655 

177 

166 

129 

49 

474 

102 

10. Dhobi . -1 

Bajputana . 

126 

200 

68 

382 

210 

131 

105 

67 

.388 

229 

1 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

114 

224 

85 

878 

100 

130 

216 

66 

373 

218 

11. Gujar . / 

Bajputana , 

112 

200 

76 

399 

213 

120 

. 206 

04 

376 

226 

1 

Ajmer-Merwara , 

108 

224 . 

82 

381 

206 

121 

219 

70 

880 

210 

12. Jat . ^ 

Bajputana . 

117 

201 

76 

392 

. 216 

136 

212 

60 

359 

228 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

97 

198 

76 

429 

200 

113 

108 

03 

300 

227 

Id. Kadihl 

Bajputana . 

122 

207 

71 

304 

206 

143 

211 

67 

893 

100 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

103 

62 

69 

638 

138 

121 

61 

30 

546 

242 ’ 

14. Kalal . / 

Bajputana . 

120 

199 

80 

889 

212 

127 

200 

68 

380 

226 

1 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

107 

182 

76 

411 

224 

112 

212 

75 

345 

266 

Id. Kayastha 4 

Bajputana . 

95 

167 

67 

413 

267 

124 

106 

60 

400 

200 

1 

Ajmer-Merwara , 

99 

100 

69 

440- 

232 

120 

161 

49 

416 

240 

10. Khati . 

Bajputana . 

114 

206 

75 

373 

232 

133 

189 

50 

378 

240 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

100 

182 

77 

407 

234 

1X6 

176 

54 

410 

235 

17. Khatilc ^ 

Bajputana . 

128 

219 

76 

382 

195 

160 

216 

01 

387 

187 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

118 

218 

70 

300 

105 

140 

218 

64 

307 

101 

18, Koli / 

Bajputana . 

120 

108 

06 

380 

221 

161 

108 

67 

380 

208 

L 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

121 

168 

67 

466 

180 

140 

100 

64 

448 

180 

10. Knmhar 

Bajputana . 

128 

209 

67 

380 

216 

143 

212 

61. 

362 

222 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

121 

206 

78 

302 

203 

127 

107 

63 

308 

245 

20. Lodha . 

Bajputana . 

134 

194 

73 

366 

203 

342 

210 

71 

885 

186 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

110 

260 

67 

384 

199 

141 

202 

61 

400 

200 

21« liOhai; ‘ 

Bajputana . . , . 

120 

212 


374 

, 216 , ’ 

, 188 

209 

65 

356 

222 

Ajmer-Merwara , 

.125 

187, 

■■ 81. . 

ko 

222 

" 139 

i07 

68 

383 

223 

22. MaU . ^ 

Bajputana * 

121 

199 

60 

397 

214 

141 

198 

63 

387 

221 

Ajmer-Merwara., 

114 

191 

68 

401 

' 220 

328 

173 

48 

404 

247 

28. Raltpw. 4 

Bajputana . 

131 

220 

69 

377 

203 

1 

156 

223 

65 

879 

188 

1 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

- 133 

229 . 

77 

374 

187 

147 

221 

62 

381 

189 

24, RaJirat • , ^ 

Bajputana • . .. 

04 

', .190 


408 

236 

106 

180 

67 

387 

271 

Ajmer-Merwara , 

72 

184 

62 

616 

217 

104 

160, 

51 

421 

204 

25.:tojgtez' / 

Bajputana . ^ 

,128 : 

179 

71 

390 

232 

143 

202 

74 

360 

222 


.Ajmer-Merwara . 

107-! 


: 40 

436 

204 

122 

, 205 

78 

350 

228 

Rebai^'V/ 

' Bajputana , ; , i 

• '122' 

, , 226 

-84 

364 

205^ 

182 

217 

70 

367 

224 

i4.ji^et-M6rwata . 

99 

199; 

9g-' 

' 401 

, 209 

110 

212 

59 

378 

241 

27** BhoiJsIi. 


; 108, 

18^ : 


■■ .,W' 

232, 

I 132 

191 

68 

301 

228 

.i^jme^t^mraw"'.'' 

72 

ISO , 


488 . 

263 

106 

ICQ 

47 

431 

, 247 

S8. TMl . J 

'Bajj^tpAa V . - 

, lio. 

’ '21oT 


aoa 

' ' ,206. ' 

184 

' 204 

63 

378 

221 


Ajwwi>Merwa»a • 

; 

181 

, ■' 72 ^ 

4io: 

,;220“ ; 

122 

' 187 

67, ' 

883 

261 


hwed on-a 

TahTfl apT* 

.cm-xxn. ■ ■ 




/ J''' ' ) ' 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV A. 


Proportfon of ebildren under 12 and of persons oyer 40 to tbose aged 15—40 in certain castes ; 
aiso of married females aged 15—40 per 100 females. 





1 

j 


ItAJPUTANA. 



AJMEE-MERWABA. 


Castes. 



1 

1 

1 

PROPOETION OF 
CHILDEEN BOTH 
SEXES PER 100 

Proportion of 
PEEfiONB OVER 40 
PER 100 AGED 
15—40.- 

Wo. of 
married 
females 

PROPORTION OF 
CHILDRBN BOTH 
SEXES PER 100 

Proportion of 

PERSONS OVER 40 

PER 100 AGED 

1 15—40. 

No. of 

married 

females 




i 

Persons 

aged 

15—40. 

Married 

females 

aged 

15—40. 

Males. 

Females. 

aaed 16'40 
per 100 
females of 
all ages. 

Persons 

aged 

15—40. 

j 

] Married 
! females 

1 aged 
; 15—40. 

Moles. 

Pemalee, 

aged 15*40 
per 100 
females of 
all ages. 

1 




2 

3 

4 


• 

7 

s 

9 

10 

11 

1. Ahir . 



. 

85-0 

228 0 

50-1 

60-2 

32-0 

46-0 

154-5 

35-6 - 

49-3 

37*4 

2. Bolai 

‘ 


■ 

90-7 

217-3 

69-3 

59-5 

32-9 

86-3 

203-6 : 

65-4 

54-2 

34-0 

3. Bambhi 

. 



105-2 

270*6 

55-6 

61-8 

28-3 

81*6 

185-3 1 

62-1 

57-0 

33-7 

4. Bbangi 

• 


’ 

92-7 

216*7 

54-7 

51-7 

33-C 

70-9 

178-6 

38-7 

41*5 

38-2 

5. Brahman .... 

d. Certain trading castes (Maha- 

74-4 

214-7 

63*1 

71-6 

28-1 

54-4 

167-8 

51-7 ' 

62*6 

32-6 

jana) 




76-6 

205-5 

60-6 

66-1 

28-7 

58*3 

173-0 

52-0 

59*2 

31-9 

7. Chamar 




93-5 

223-0 

51-8 

52-0 

33-0 

95*1 

215-0 1 

60-8 

49*3 

84-0 

8. Christian (Indian) 




' 77-6 

196-8 

41-0 

33-7 

34-5 

73-4 

247-0 

23-9 

31-9 

20-0 

9. Cbiistfon (others) 




75-3 

226*2 

570 

41-3 

30-7 

31*1 

204-5 ! 

27-1 

40-6 

SO-S 

10. Dhobi 




85-4 

204-4 

57-5 

69-0 

33-3 

92-1 

221-2 

62-8 

58*4 

33-4 

11. Gojar. 




83-1 

220-6 

53*4 

60-3 

32-1 

88*2 

217-9 

53-9 

55-2 

33-3 

12. Jat . 




87-8 

236*4 

54-9 

63*7 

30*6 

72-9 

199*7 

46*5 

56-7 

33-2 

13. Eachhi 



• 

84-7 

206-3 

52-3 

49*7 

34-4 

27*3 

100-0 

21*6 

44*4 

46-5 

14. Ealal. 




85*1 

216-0 

54-7 

69-7 

81-1 

80-5 

219-3 

54-3 

73*7 

28-9 

15. Eayastha • 




66-2 

183-9 

64*5 

65-0 

32*8 

63-5 

178-8 

52-8 

69-5 

31-9 

16. Ehati 




85-5 

212-3 

62*0 

63-4 

31*6 

69*4 

173-4 

57-6 

i 66-0 

35-6 

17. Khatik 




02-6 

216-7 

51-0 

48-1 

33*6 

87-1 

205-9 

i 49-0 j 

48-0 

34-2 

IS. Koli . 




86-7 

209-6 

50-9 

64-0 1 

33-7 

C5-4 

168-6 

40-7 

42-2 

40*6 

19. Eumhar * . 

fifS» 




93-1 

2a-8 

S6-9 

61*5 

30-9 

85*6 

226-6 

61*8 

06-6 

29-9 

20^. Lodha 




87*0 

217-4 

51-1 

47-8 

33-4 

00-0 

226-3 1 

61-9 

61*6 

32-3 

21. Lohor 




91*6 

229-3 

57-6 

60-6 

30-8 

84*2 

210-9 

57*7 

58-4 

32-3 

22. Ma|^ . 




1 

84*1 

212-2 

64-0 

57-0 

32-6 

76*2 

183-7 

56-4 

61-1 

34-4 

23. Eaigar 




96*3 

228*0 

63-8 

49-7 

32-8 

96*7 

229-5 

50-0 

49-8 

32*5 

24. Balput 


• 


71*3 

225*0 

57-4 

70-1 

28*9 

48*1 

178-0 

42*0 

02-9 

32*0 

25. Bmigrez 




86-8 

218*2 

59-5 

61-8 

31-4 

79-2 

276*8 

47*0 

62*4 

28*4 

20 . Hebaxl 




06-4 

260*3 

56-2 

63-0 

27-9 

79*1 

S 241-6 

62*1 

63-8 

27-9 

27. Sheikh 




78*1 

200-7 

58-2 

58-4 

33-2 

. i9*6 

169*9 

61-7 

67-3 

SM 





85-9 

213-3 

{i2-5 

58-3 

32*3 

76-4 

190*1 

63-5 

66-4 

32*4 


NoTB-^The fi^es in tliSs !Cable flee based on Imperial qjable 3pY not on 
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CHAPTER V.—AGE, 


SUBSIDIARY 


Proportion of ehildren under 10 and of persons aged 60 and over to those 




PROPORTION OP CHILDREN. BOTH SEXES, UNDER 10 

I'rovmfje, Natural Division, 
State or District. 

and 

PER 100 PERSONS AGED 16 — 40. 

PER 100 MARRIED FEMALES AGED 
16—40, (rt) 

- 


1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1921.- 

1011, 

1901. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

RAJPVTANA AM> AIUGH- 
KERirARA. 

•afso 

619 

48*3 

«9-8 

187'6 

161*0 

130*2 

Baiputana. 


73-6 

62*1 

48-9 

eoy 

188-8 

151*3 

131-8 

Eastern Division, (6) 


68*7 

59-3 

52'1 

(i2'0 

17-hJ 

J43-2 

J3VG 

Alwar . • , * 

. 

71-0 

63*7 

67*4 

64*1 

181,0 

162*2 

168*6 

Bliaratpur 

. 

C3-6 

54*1 

63*0 

604 

168*0 

137*1 

165*6 

Bundi .... 

. 

77-2 

67*8 

35-4 

07*9 

190-7 

160*2 

101*1 

Dliolpur .... 


66*2 

68*3 

62-7 

63*0 

177*8 

147*6 

167*1 

Jaipur .... 

- 

66-9 

68-2 

61*7 

61*8 

, 368*3 

338*0 

128*8 

Jhalaivar .... 

. 

68*6 

66*8 

36*4 

02-C 

177*1 

142*6 

100*2 

Karauli .... 

. 

70-4 

67-1 

6G*6 

67-4 

186*6 

146*9 

143*9 

Kishangarh 

• 

66*6 

66*1 

36-4 

72*0 

171-9 

339*1 

96*7 

Kotah «... 

. 

72*8 

61*6 

42*8 

69*8 

180*0 

144*7 

116*2 

Lawa Estate . 

. 

68*3 

66*1 

36*9 

6G4 

160*6 

132*4 

89*1 

Shahpura Chiefship . 

• 

76*0 

63*4 

32*6 

74*8 

181*1 

161*9 

87*9 

Tonk .... 

* 

74-8 

64*1 

390 

66*2 

182*7 

162*6 

106*2 

Eoiitlmn Division^ (c) 


85-4 

eS'O 

35*0 

73-5 

2X1*5 

260*0 

106*6 

Abu Distriot {d) 

* 

46*1 

... 

... 

... 

139*2 

« p « 

... 

Bauswara 

• 

108*8 

79*0 

44*3 

{«)6G-1 

262*7 

186*0 

122*7 

Dungarpur 

. 

98*6 

72*1 

36*9 

62'P 

230*1 

170*7 

. 111*6 

Kusbalgarb Cbiefslup . 


110*2 

84*1 

61*7 

(/) 

207*2 

204*7 

107*9 

Mewar • , • . • 


80-9 

66*9 

32*6 

74-8 

203*1 

1 163*0 

100*7 

Bartabgarb . . • 

■ . 

83*8 

64*6 

34*9 

63'9 

202*2 

166*3 

102*8 

Siiobi . . . . 

* 

84*5 

. 73*0 

48*8 

82>2 

210*6 

171*2 

132*1 

: WesUrri Division^ '■ 



62*6. 

48-8 

' , Si-2 

' 

202*2 

156*9 

im 

.'Bik^er 

. % 

I'i' '■ '76*0 

. 60*9. 

49*3 

73*8 

2G0!l 

156*6 

132*6 

.'.' Jalsiitaep', '.r'-,'' 


•^0*8''' 

‘ 61*9 

; 61*0 

, a4>2 . 

. 247*9 

174*2 

181*6 

. V, • .cv'T’Vr! , 

' ^ ft 


^ _^.63‘2' - 

''48:21 >: 

''88‘0, 

201*6 

166*4 

146*0 j 








1437 

99*8 , 


Qtfi’*'' ^yaiiableV-" IA^' "t t 

tiie iaS 



t., 







labie^ xiir 




®;c.- 




yvALcm pHoy 

are inoinoca « 

1 wiroiiL. 
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TABLE V. 


aged IS—40 ; also of married females aged IS—40 per 100 females. 


PROPORTION OF PERSONS AGED 60 AND OVER PER 100 AGED 15—40. 

KtTMBEB of MABBIED FEMALES 

AGED 16—40 PEB 300 FEMALES 

OF ALL AGES, {a) 

1921. 

1 

1 1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

Males. 

9 

Pemales. 

Males. 

Females. 

; Males. 

1 

1 Females. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

10 

11 

12 

13 

! 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

tVK 

U'H 

9*5 

I1'9 

9*2 

i 

j 

ll-S 

; 

1 

■ 

11*0 

14-4 

- 

314 

36*8 

34*1 

U-9 

14*2 

9-6 

120 

9*3 

u-l 

11*0 

14*4 

31*3 

36*7 

34*0 

13^0 

13^4 

10-9 

12’5 

9'7 

12*1 

11-1 

13*9 

32*8 

37*0 

36*0 

14-9 

16*2 

14*0 

14*1 

13*9 

14-6 

11*8 

134 

32*3 

34.9 

34*6 

12-0 

12*2 

10*6 

11-4 

10 8 

12.6 

8*7 

10*9 

34*5 

36*5 

35-6 

10*3 

12*6 

8*4 

10*1 

4*9 

6*4 

10.1 

.. 13*1 

30-5 

38*0 

36*5 

12*7 

14-8 

11*5 

12.8 

10-6 

12*6 

11*0 

13-7 

33*1 

36*3 

36-3 

13*7 

15*7 

11*8 

14*2 

10*4 

13*8 

12.4 

15-6 

33*0 

36*8 

36.3 

15-4 

13*7 

9*4 

9*2 

5*9 

6*9 

9*8 

12-0 

309 

37*8 

35.2 

12*5 

14*3 

10*0 

11*6 

9*5 

12*0 

10*9 

13*5 

33*3 

37*1 

36*2 

8*4 

11*4 

7*0 

10*4 

5-7 

80 

10*1 

13.5 

32*6 

38-0 

38*3 

11*8 

12*7 

8*8 

9*3 

5*9 

74 

9*6 

12*0 

32*3 

39-2 

35-6 

9*7 

11*4 

9*9 

8*4 

7*0 

8*2 

11*0 

13*7 

34*6 

38-4 

40*1 

9*0 

14*2 

6*4 

10*3 

3*7 

6*3 

8*9 

14*7 

31*9 

38*7 

38*8 

U.I 

13*0 

9*3 

11*2 

6*9 

9*7 

104 

14*7 

32*4 

37*7 

35*9 

1 

8 9 ^ 

US 

5*5 

8-4 

3*4 

^ 5*9 

7*1 

11*2 

30*1 

i 

37*7 

34*8 

5*1 

6*3 

**• 

... 

f 

• •• 

... 

1 

... 

39-1 

... 

\ 

8*2 

12*9 

3*6 

7*1 

2*3 

4*7 

(e)4.6 

i 

(e) 9*8 

28*6 

36*3 

35*7 

7*5 

10*7 

3*3 

6*9 

1*7 i 

34 

4*7 

9*2 

30*2 

37*6 

33*1 

8*7 

14*7 

3*9 

7*8 

3*9 

8*0 j 

(f) 

(/) 

27*8 

33*6 

29*4 

8*9 ! 

11*8 

6*3 

8*3 

3*3 


7*0 

11*1 

30*3 

38*0 

34*6 

8*6 

11*1 

4*5 

6*3 

3*1 

6*6 

6*0 

8*3 

31*2 

38*6 

34*7 

11*3 

1 

14*5 

j 

8*8 

11*9 

6*4 

84 

1 

10*0 

14*3 

29*6 

36*8 

34*9 ’ 

1 

1 

11-e 

1 

1 

X6S 

9-4 

13*1 

12^4 

1 

13*4 

t ' 

13*5 

18*0 . 

29*2 

36*6 

29*6 

14*2 

^ 18*1 

9*7 

IS-7 

9*3 

13*7 

14*6 j 

18*6 

29*3 

36*2 

33*5 

8*8 

13*0 

8*1 

11*3 

9*3 

[16*8 

13*6 

18*7 

25*0 

33*2 

29*0 

10*8 

1 14*7 

9*3 

13*0 

13*5 

113*2 

13*2 

17*8 

29*3 

35*9 

28*4 

9*8 

12*9 

•?*9 

10*7 

6*4 

9-3 1 

U*0 

13^9 

33*6 

38*6 



'e) Includes EusliAlgarhi Cliiefship, 

IP Included in. Banswara. 

KOTB.—(1) 1891 and 1901 figures exclude the Took Parganas of Chhabra^ Pkawa and Sironj. 

(2) 1891 figui^s exclude estimated Bhik and Gzassias* 

8 2 
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CfflAPTEE V.— 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V A. 

Proportion of children nnder 10 and of persons aged 60 and over to those aged 15—40 in certain 
religions ; also of married females aged 15—40 per 100 females. 


PROPORTION OF CHILDREN, AGED^6^In 5? O^E^PER^OO NtrMBEii oi? 

BOTH SEXES, PER 100 l^g_40. mabeied pbmai.bs 

___ . _ __ AOED 15—40 PER 

^ Eeligion, Province and 1^0 females of 

' Natural Division. Pebsoks aged Mabbibd ebmaebs ,3*1. 1911. 1901. all ages.* 

I 15—40. AGED 15—40. 


I RAJPOTANA AND 
A7B1ER-MERWARA. 

Auimist . . . 

Hindu . - • 

Mnsalman . , . 


Bajputana. 

Animist 

Hindu 

Mnsalman 


Eastern Division. 

Animist 

Hindu 

Musalman . 


Southern Division. 

Animist . . , 

Hindu, . . ; 

. Musalman . . . 


Division. 


Western 

Animist 

Hmdu 

Mnaalman 


, ; Aiitter-3iePwai». , 

■ ’^*'1 v " ’ 




1 

1901. 

Males. 

Pe- 

males. 

Males. 

Po- 

malos. 

Males. 

Pe¬ 
nial os. 

1921. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

125*0 

8-0 

9*3 

4*3 

5*9 

. 2*8 

4-5 

30-0 

127-9 

11*7 

14*5 

9*0 

12*1 

0-3 

11-4 

31*4 

153*8 

13*1 

14*0 

11*9 

12*0 

11*0 

13-3 

330 

12S-0 

8-0 

9*3 

4-3 

5-9 

2-8 

4-5 

30-1 

129-6 

11*2 

14-6 

9*5 

12*2 

9*5 

11*5 

31-3 

156*3 

13*5 

14*1 

12*1 

13*1 

11-2 

13*5 

32-7 

'127'8 

9*0 

8*9 

C*l 

5*7 

4*0 

3*8 

33-9 

132*1 

12*9 

14-6 

10*9 

12*6 

0-7 

12*2 

.32-7 

148*6 

' 14*5 

0-3 

13*3 

13*7 

12*2 

13*3 

33-8 

118*0 

7*9 

9-3 

2‘8 

3*9 

2*2 

3-6 

■ 

1 30-0 

103*9 

8*6 

12-7 

5*5 

8*9 

3*3 

6*0 

' 30*0 

109*5 

10*5 

l2-0 

8*6 

8*8 

G*1 

7*2 

33*7 

:183*1 

;l;'i*7 

S’S, 

8*9 

9*4 

i 

. 8-2 

I 

134 

1 

284 

137*2 

11*5 

16-8 

0*2 

13*2 

12*8 

13-2 

29*2 

204*4 

11*9 

1 , 

13-9 

10*4 

12*7 

10*3 

■ 

16*2 

’ 

29*8 


1 


' '7*6; 

^ 7*7 

■ 

j- 

33*9 

: 05*1. 

■■ '9*5'’, 

■13.0 

.\'7.*T 

19*7 


9-0 

334 

^04»i-' 

'.t. ' * * 

-I'ioc 

'jisis-’ 

,10*2 

';ai*6 ; 

; 8*6 


35*2 ; 


available^’' 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 


Yaiiatiou in population at certain age-periods. 





Variation pee cent, in population. 


Province and Natural Division. 

period. 

All ages. 

0—10. 

10—15. 

15—40. 

40—60. 

60 and over. 
* 

Bajputana and Ajmer-Meiwara ^ 

1911-21 i 
1901-11 ; 

1891-1901 i 

—6-3 

4-6-6 

—18-6 

-~1*4 
+ 33*8 
—38*1 

4-27-8 

-25-3 

—2-8 

—16-3 
+4*2 
—10*6 

--8*3 

+30 

—13*0 

+1*4 

+8-9 

-27*6 

Ajmer-Merwara . . j 

1911-21 

1901-11 

1891-1901 

^1*2 

4-5*1 

—12*1 

—4*4 

4-53*5 

—44*5 

+57-5 
—39*6 
+ 8*4 

—10-9 

+0*8 

+5*1 

+ 1*3 
—1*7 
—4*3 

+7*2 

+20*0 

-34*3 

Bajputana . . . ^ 

1911-21 

1901-11 

I 1891-1901 

i 

—6*5 

4-6*9 

—19*0 

i 

—1*2 

4-32*5 

—37*8 

+26*6 

—24*5 

—2*8 

—16*6 

+4*4 

—11*3 

—8*8 
+ 3*2 
—13*4 

4-1*2 

+8*5 

—27*3 

i 

Easteni division . . 

1 

1 idih2i 

1 190V11 
189hlB01 \ 

—P*7 
+0-1 
—9-7 

1 

—3*5 
+ 10-4 
—20-3 

+ 7-1 
—17-6 
+8-8 

—16-4 

—1-3 

—7-4 

—13-3 

+0-3 

—7-6 

—3-2 

+6-6 

—18-1 

8out%er% Division , . 

1911-21 
1901-11 i 

1 1891-1901 \ 

i 

+8‘1 

1 +26-0 

1 —34-4 

+9-9 
+ 113-6 
—60-2 

+ 104-3 
—39-2 
—7S*3 

—n -1 

+ 115 
—18-7 

+13-5 

+24-8 

—30-6 

+38-0 

+68-5 

—69-7 

Western Division , . ^ ; 

! 

i 

i 1911-21 
1901-11 ! 

1891-1901 

—9-8 

+9-8 

—26-2 

—5-3 
i +44-6 

\ —50-0 

1 

+31-4 

—28-8 

—9-9 

—20-8 

+12-7 

—13-8 

—12-9 

—1-3 

—14-4 

—4-6 

—2-3 

—29-1 


Note. —^The figures for Ajmer-Merwara are excluded from the Natural Divisions. 
* Include figures for unspecified age-periods. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 


Reported birth-rate by sex in Ajmer-llerwara. 
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OHAPtER V.— 


STJBSIDIABY TABLE VHI. 


Reported death-rate by sex in Ajmer-merwara. 


Year. 

Number of deaths in 1911-20 per 1,000 of sex oonoerned of 
TOTAL population OF 1911. 


Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1911. 

44 

44 

45 

1912.'. 

38 

38 

30 

1913. 

26 

26 

26 

1914. 

30 

30 

31 

1915. 

26 

26 

26 

1916. 

40 

30 

42 

1917. 

103 

97 

110 

1918. 

115 

107 

123 

1919. 

29 

29 

29 

1920 .. 

26 

i 

26 

25 


Figures for Rajputana are nob available. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 


Reported death-rate by sex and age, in deeade and in selected years per mille being at same age 

according to the Census of 1911. 


AJMER-MERWARA. 



Average of deoadb. 

1911. 

1912. 

1916. 

1017. 

1018. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males.. 

Females. 

Males. 

1 Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

1 Moles, 

Females. 






1 





. - 


**-— 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

1 ^ 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

AU Ages . 

46-88 

49*40 

44-21 

44-04 

37-62 

88-90 

39*31 

41-80 

96-86 

109*87 

107-26 

123*32 

Under 1 year . 

278-05 

262-81 

274-46 

289-94 

360-93 

326*62 

298-17 

288-92 

282-16 

200-78 

849*6 

394*1 

1—6 

88-42 

87-74 

192-20 

102-87 

91-07 

84-06 

107-89 

117-05 

224-28 

243-23 

112-05 

106-92 

T 

Q 

22-37 

28-37 

17-39 

15-61 

13-59 

13-66 

18-48 

18-13 

70-77 

80-18 

60*29 

06-03 

10—15 

18-17 

24-24 

7-17 

7-09 

9-09 

11-08 

11-12 

13-13 

63-10 

00-78 

06-82 

91-16 

16—20 

17-27 

28-06 

11-03 

16-87 

8*80 

17*34 

8-07 

13-53 

87-27 

64-03 

67-76 

110-01 

20—30 

21-72 

28-34 

17-06 

20-34 

10-09 

13*61 

9-88 

13-03 

41-23 

49-19 

95-17 

127-97 

00—40 

27-44 

31-67 

21'60 

20-04 

11-69 

13*27 

14-11 

13-96 

64-70 

61-92 

112-60 

130-70 

40—50 • 

38-78 

31-38 

30-42 

12-98 

22-03 

17-24 

23-90 

16-79 

76-90 

70-36 

125-06 

109-00 

60—00 

66-89 

60-22 

63-00 

44-40 

30-46 

35-89 

42*05 

35-32 

116-01 

107-10 

133-43 

134-93 

, 60 and over 

106-29 

08-83 

88-62 

61-03 

61-66 

60-31 

102-05 

91-73 

261-44 

239-96 

220-16 

212-02 


Note,—F igures for Bajput-ana are not available. 

(2) The proportional figures for selected years have been talcm from Volume Ill-Statisttps of British India. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 


Reported deaths horn certain diseases per ihttle of the populatioh in Ajmer-IHerwara. 



, ' actual, imkOBIR OF DEATHS DT j 

Average 
annual rate 
per miJIe nf 
population. 

;i9ii. 

19^. 

1913. 

■■ 

19X4. 

, 1015, 

1916, 

^ 1917. 

. 1918. 

1019, 

. ■ 

1920 

Total of 
ten years 


;, 

8 

' ..! 

"”'3 


' ' 7 


im 


11 




;; ‘'’'i ‘ ’'BO; 

; . 3,650: 

: 1^936 

ii ' 

.:ip;a6a 

:,OS,960 


'.’3' 

',861 

m 

■v; 'i;i9 

i 16,360 
2b;296 

^ 12'' 

1,376 

V''’'.11,416,: 

34^806, 

, 61,623; 

! '7 

67,6^ 

69 

: ; 73 

47' 

llj054 

14^876 

1 

326 

9,418 

12,892 

1,016 

6,033 

16,679 

182,709 

238,319 

, 

0*20 

, ' 

1*38 

. 8-11 

86*4* 

47*63; 























CHAPTER Vi. 
Sex. 


I.—General- 

1. Separate figures are given for eacli ses tlirougliout tlie Census Tables, sesemce to statisttes. 
according to th.e subjecb dealt with; the Tables most relevant to the consideration 
of the statistics in tiiis Chapter are I, II, VII and XI and, for individual castes, 

IX, XIII and XIY. 

The following Subsidiary Tables illustrate the more salient feattires of the 
returns:— 

I.—General proportions of the Sexes by Provinces, Natural Divisions, 

States or Districts. 

II.—^Number of females per 1,000 males at different age-periods by religions 
at each of the last three Censuses, separately for (1) Rajputana and 
(2) Ajmer-Merwara. 

III. —Ntunber of females per 1,000 males at different age-periods by certain 

religions for Natural Divisions of Rajputana and for Ajmer-Merwara. 

IV. —^Number of females per 1,000 males for certain Selected Castes. 

V.—Actual number of births and deaths reported for each sex in Ajmer- 

Merwara during the years 1891 to 1920. 

VT.—Number of deaths of each Sex at different ages for Ajmer-Merwara. 


II.—Actual Population. . 

2. The population of Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara consists of males and sw^^itwortion in the 


females as given below:— 


Province. 

Rajputana 

Ajmer-Merwara 


Males. 

5,184,891 

269,566 


Pemales. 

4,659,493 

225,705 


In other words, there are 899 and 837 females to every thousand males in 


Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara respectively. 

3. With other Countries. —The proportion of sexes 


Country. 


1 . Portugal 

2. Norway . 

3. England and Wales 

4* Scotland 
5, Bentnark * 

5. Swed^ . 4 

T* Italy . , 

8« Austria . 

9. Prance * , 

10. Switzerland . 

11. The German Empire 

12. The Netherlands 

13. Belgium 

14. Ireland . 

1^» Japan . 

16. The Union of South Africa 

17. India , . . 

is. The United States o£ America 

19. The Australian Commonwealth 

20. Bajputana * . . 

21. New Zealand . 

22. Ceylon • . . 

23* The Bominion of Canada 
24. Ajmer-Merwara 


Proportion 
of females 
to 1,000 
males. 


1,107 

1,099 

1,068 

1,063 

1,061 

1,046 

1,037 

1,036 

1,034 

1,034 

1,026 

1,021 

1,017 

1,004 

979 

946 

944 

943 

926 

899 

895 

8S7 

885 

887 


; Nora—Tile figures for Foreign Countries Imve been tftien from the Eeport 
lOf England and Wales for ISlli . f ,, 


iu these RrOviuceS is CompariBon ot StatbilWi 

quite different from 
what it is in most of 
the other parts of the 
world for which re¬ 
liable statistics are 
available. Excluding 
the places named at 
Nos. 15 to 24, the 
proportion of females 
out-numheis that of 
males, the , position 
secured by Rajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara 
being so low as 
twentieth and last 
respectively. The 
only places which 
are lower in pro¬ 
portion than Raj¬ 
putana, are New 
Zealand, Ceylon and 
the Dominion of 
Canada. 
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CHAPTER VI.—BEX. 


Sex Piottattm. 



With other Provinces in India- 


Province. 


1. Bihar and Orissa 

2. Madras. 

3. Central Provinces 

4. Burma. 

6. Central India .... 

6. Bengal. 

7. Assam ..... 

8. Bombay .... 

9. United Provinces (..f Agra and Oudh 

10. Rajputana . . . . , 

11. North-West Frontier Province . 

12. Ajmer-Merwara ... 

13. Punjab. 

14. Baluchistan .... 

36. Delhi. 

16. Andamans and Nicobars . 


Prop oition^ 
of females! 
to 1,000 
males. 


-The table in the margin compares the propor¬ 
tion of females in the 
Provinces of Raj¬ 
putana and Ajmer- 
Merwara with the 
main Provinces in 
India. The pro¬ 
portion here is 
greater only than 
in the North-West 
Frontier Province, 
the Punjab, Balu¬ 
chistan, Delhi, and 
Andamans and Nico¬ 
bars. The other 
British Provinces 

surpass Rajputana 

in this comparison. Ajmer-Merwara is yet two places lower than Rajputana. 

By Natural Divisions .—Among the Natural Divisions, as in 1911, the 
■ Southern Division has the highest proportion of females, viz. 949, the Eastern 
comes next with 910 and the Western—last with 894. These figures are all higher 
than those for Ajmer-Merwara (837). The high figure in the Southern Division is 
greatly due to the large proportion of Bhil population among whom females are 
numerous. This again is the only Division in which the proportion of females is 
higher in the Natural population than in the Actual. 


1,029 

1,023 

1,002 

965 

954 

932 

926 

919 

909 

899 

848 

837 

828 

736 

733 

303 


III.—Natural Population. 

4. In Provinces .—The proportion of females in Natural population is lower 
than that in the Actual by 14 to every thousand males in Rajputana, and 
higher by 10 in Ajmer-Merwara. Of the persons born and enumerated within 
these Provinces, 9,601,382 in the former and 386,381 in the latter, 4,509,289 
and 174,494 were females, giving a proportion of 886 and 827 respectively to 
every thousand males. Similar proportions among immigrants were 1,626 and 
888, and among emigrants 882 and 1,088 respectively. The proportion of females 
in the Natural population, therefore, is 886 in Rajputana and 847 in Ajmer 

■ ' Merwara 


UAJPUTAXA. 



Sex details. 

Propor¬ 
tion of 

Sex details. 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
females 
to 1,000 
males. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

females 
to 1,000 
males. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Actual population 
Deduct Immigrants . 
Add Bmigrants 
natural Population « 

5,184,891 

92,200 

401,623 

0,564,224 

4,059,493 

149,943 

407,283 

4,916,833 

9,844,384 

242,233 

1 808,000 
10,471,057 1 

800 

1,626 

882 

885 

269,600 

57,449 

20,326 

232,442 

226,705 

51,003 

22,112 

190,814 

496,271 

108,462 

42,487 

429,260 

837 

888 

1,088 

847 


AJMEB-MBXl'V7ABA. 


as 

exhibited in 
the marginal 
table. The 
proportion of 
females in the 
Natural popu¬ 
lation is lower 
than that in 

Rajputana^ whfie reverse is the case in Ajmer-Merwara, where it exceeds, in the 
Natural. Another strihiug feature of the figures is, that females exceed males 
among, ^immi grants in Rajputana, while they are, in excess among emigrants fooin 
Ajmer-^Merwar^. Theyeasoni seem to be that, (1) more iuales come into Ajmer- 
, - MerwMa foriabour, (2) the migrant male population of Ajmet^Merwara is oonsi- 
derabfysw^^ ^y tTooi« who^are yftefi iWitW women-folk in, Ajmer, 
mS^*^ aad. (3) the pilgrimsjat die present Urs Pair were mostly 

_ In Naitifd^^Wows.^Except the Bpiithern Division^' where females are 

Actual/all the others 

,fo^owjihe,lnie o| the|ia^^ In; the Southern Division' this excess has 




r .io the 


, .- 












VARIATION IN SEX PROPORTION, 


13"/ 


IV.—Migvation. 

o. Provincial —(1) Among iinmigrants from the adjoiiiing Pro-®** piopwUoii. 

_ . viiices, the proportion of females 

Proportion from Ajmer-Mei’wara was twice 

^'“giiu“proXoes°“^" Males. Pcmaios. ; ^s high as that of maJcs, while 

; ^ males. that of those from the Pimjah, 

—- '-\yas a little less than that from 

Ajma-.Mcnmm . . (i/>iis i 2 ,ujis' iMi the former. The figures in the 

: S klsi 1:572 ^ propor- 

Uaited Provinces . . 23.022 34,5ti3 j 1,570 tioil in question of immigrants 

Central India . . . 10,702 10 ,76:5 ■ l, 5 Wi |.Jjg contiguous Pl'OvinceS 

Bombay . . . • b,i6u 7,0oii i I,1S0 _ ,i , ° 

_ I _ and prove that more women are 

brought in as brides. 

(2) Ajmcr-Menvam .—liajputana is the only contiguous Province and the 
proportion of female to one thousand male immigi'ants from that Province conies 
up to 1,201. Thus Ajmer-Merwara receives fewer number of females in exchange 
of what it gives to Rajputana. 

(3) Natural Divisions (Rajputana ).—The migration of females between the 

__ - . Natmal Divisions of Rajputana is indi- 

J,. .. . i Emigrants immigronts Gated in the margin. The Eastern Division 

ivision I draws more on the other two Divisions 

---than it gives—the import being 163 females 

Eiistorn Divisiun . 21,850 35,525 in exchange tox evexj 100 it exports. The 

Soutiicrn „ . i5,!>7o 10,773 j.gg.(. Divisioiis sufei' loss ill the 

transaction to the extent of 33 and 28 per 
' cent. In other words, the Western Divi¬ 

sion exchanges 100 emigrant for 72 im m igrant females and the Southern for 67. 


Division* 

j 

• Emigrants 

1 from 

Imuiigranls 

to 

Eustorii Division 



Southern „ 

15,07U 

10,773 

Western „ 


21,500 


F.— Variation in Sex Proportion. 

6. There were 899 females to 1,000 males in Rajputana and 837 in Ajmer-in AotaaiPopaiinioa. 

. ' "" ' . Merwara in the Actual popula- 

PiiopoETioNs PET. MiLLE. tlou compai'ed with 909 and 884, 

-;- and 905 and 900 in 1911 and 1901 

Province. 1921 . j 1911 . respectively. In Rajputana, 

-i-males have decreased by 6*0 per 

Urban. Rural. Urban. Rural. Cent, and females by 7-1 while 
_ _ the decrease in the total popula- 

923 895 949 904 ^ 

720 002 I 819 910 the condition is reverse in Ajmer- 

—-^--— Merwara, as far as males of 

Ajmer-Merwara are concerned. They show a rise of 1*3 per cent., while females 
a drop of 4*0, the loss m the total population being 1'2 per cent. only. Both in 
Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara as also both in the Urban and Rural areas, the 
proportion of females shows a fall, as compared with 1911, but the prominent 
feature is that in Rajputana more females live in the urban areas than in the rural, 
while in Ajmer-Merwara the reverse is the case. The same conditions which pre¬ 
vailed in 1911 do prevail even now in both the Provinces. 

The proportion of females per mille at different enumerations is noted on the 

margin. The relative position 
of females rose from 906 per 
thousand in 1901 to 909 in 
1911, but the figures of the 
recent census show a drop to 
899 in Rajputana, In Ajmer- 
Merwara, they have been con¬ 
tinually falling during the last 
three decades. 

7. The figures in the margin over leaf show the proportion of females in the in H»tutia posujauon 
Natural population. 

Bajpwtana. —The proportion in the Actual population, which showed a rise 
in 1911, fell in 1921, while that in the Natural decreased in both the decades. 

The net provincial loss during the 20 years amounted to 17 per thousand. 

The Eastern and the Western Divisions followed the Province—though the 

T 


Census. 


Rajputana. 


j Ajmer• 

1 Merwaba. 

! 

Total. 

Eastern 

Division. 

Southern 

Division, 

Western 

Division. 

1901 . 

905 

89S 

933 

905 

1 

j 900 

1911 . 

909 

900 

94G 

904 

1 884 

1921 . 

899 

1 

910 

949 ! 

i 

894 

i 837 

i 


Rajputana . 
Ajmer-Merwara 
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extent of the net decrease was heavier-being 32 and 22 respectively, but the 

Southern Division deviated irom 
the line and showed an improve¬ 
ment in both the decades—the 
net gain being 19 to a thousand 
males. The varations per mille 
in the Natm’al population of 1921 
and 1911 is—49 in respect of 
males and 62 in that of females, 
or 13 more in the latter. This 
should naturally reduce the pro¬ 
portion of females to males in 
1921 to about the same extent, and so it does, as will be seen from the difierence 
between the Provincial proportions of 1921 and 1911. 

Ajmer-Menviira. —Contrary to Rajputana, m AjmerrMerwara the proportion 
of females in the Natimal population, which had fallen in 1911, has improved during 
the present decade. The cause of the rise in the proportion is the comparatively 
higher reduction in the Natural population of males than hi that of females—being 
140 and 106. per mille respectively, as compared with 1911— i.e. —the reduction 
in females was less by 34 per mille—which is about the same as indicated in the 
table above. 

In Stateg and Disiricis. 8. In Actual and Natural popidation. —The set of four maps, which faces 
this, depicts the proportion of sexes in the Actual population and in the Natural. 
The two maps on the upper half relate to the former and those on the lower to the 
latter. The remarkable features are:— 

(1) that Jaisalmer, Mount Abu, Ajmer-Merwara, Bikaner, Marwar, Jaipur, 

Alwar, Sirold, Bundi, Kotah and Dimgarpur have retained uniform 

positions both in the Actual and the Natural population, 

(2) that Lawa, Shahpura, Tonk, Kishangarh and Partabgarh have lost 

more grades than one in the Natural population, 

(3) that Mev'ar is the solitary instance which has gained two grades in the 

Natural population, and 

(4) that Banswara is another solitary instance which has indicated females 

in excess both in the Actual and the Natural population. 

VI. — Distribution by Age. 

Actual Powiation. 9, As shown iu the Subsidiary Table III and as illustrated graphically in the 

diagram on page 139, there is no age-period which exhibits higher proportion of 
females in any of the Natural Divisions or in Ajmer-Merwara. The only periods in 
which the curves protrude beyond the thick straight line, which stands for equal 
proportions of the sexes, are those of 0-5, 20-25, 50-60 and 60 and over. Takmg 
these periods seriatint, it will be seen that in the first, Ajmer-Merwara indicates 
equal proportions, while the Southern and the Eastern Divisions higher and the 
Western lower than 1,000. In the second age-period the Southern Division alone 
gives a higher proportion of females and so does it in the third. In the last, viz. 
the 60 and over group, the Eastern Division only has the misfortune of lagging so 
much behind as not to even approach the thick straight line. Southern Division 
has done itself the credit of displaying higher female proportions than those 
indicated by its rivals in one and all age-periods, excepting the 10-15 in which 
the Western slightly went ahead. Ajmer-Merwara, on the other hand, has generally 
lagged bdiind. 

It will further .be seen froin the Subsidifiry Table in, that in . the age-period 
0-1 the proportion of niales is generally comparatively higher, which means that 
male-births exceeded female-births. From the very next group 1-2, the proportion 
of males begins to gradually sink till the 3-4 years period, where-after sig ns of revival 
are apparent. The marked deficiency of females at the age-periods 10-16 and 16-20 
seems due (1) to higher mortality among them at the time of puberty, when there 
is a general derangement, the effects of which are often intensified by premature 
: co-habitation and parturition and (2) to the under-statement of there ages if still 
, so commonly urged, that this deficiency is due also to the 

; bmi^ion of females from ibe retunis owing to their parents and guardians 
' avbidm^ If 

fair fest, ih isill have to be admitted that Musalmans, who 
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are more strict in tlie observance of the Pni floh system, conceal their n-omen-folk 
more than Hindus, but in every Natural Division the propoition of Musalman 



females to males is higher than that of Hindu females. x4jmer-Merwara is undoubt¬ 
edly an exception, due to the advent of more Muslaman males. This hjrpothesis 
has therefore no legs to stand upon. The universal rise in the age-period 20-25 
is the most prominent feature in the diagram, and the only solution to explain the 
cause of this can be, that the women-folk love the term ‘ Bis pachchis baras M ’ 
for the declaration of their age, though they may actually be a year below 20 or 
a year above 25. 

10. (1) Rajputana.—The figures in the Subsidiary Table II, have been worked 
out by Provinces and not by States. ‘In 1021, compared with 1911, all the age- 
periods up to ‘ 10-15 ’ excepting ‘ 1-2, ’ exhibit improvement in the proportion of 
females. Thereafter the decline in the three succeeding groups is so high, that it 
has affected the total of ‘ 0-30 ’ which indicates a loss of 5. ‘ 30-35 ’ also shows 
a decline, succeeded by a period indicating a slight rise which is followed by those 
exhibiting a fall up to the age-period ‘ 50-55.’ The rest of the groups show alter¬ 
nate rise and fall. Compared with 1901, the first period shows no change, ‘ 1-2 ’ 
exhibits decline, while the rest down to ‘ 4-5 ’ show improvement. Decline shows 
itself in the next three age-groups followed by a rise in the proportions up to 
‘25-30,’ but the net residt in the total of ‘0-30’ is favourable to the decade 
under review. After this, the combination of groups m 1901 is not similar to 
that in 1921, and comparison is therefore impracticable. The fact, that the age- 
period ‘ 15-20 ’ has shown no improvement during the last twenty years, proves 

T 2 


Vanatlona. 
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the wont of proper midrriferv. This is generaUy tie period of first conception 
for females, rvhich is natmallv followed by much labom at confinement, and skilful 
handliilo- is therefore e.ssential. The decline m the proportion of females in age- 
period 20-3.5 is attributable chiefly to the ravages of Plague and Influenza which 
selected their victims more from the delicate sex than from the stronger and agam 

more from among the adults. . x j x ^ xi, a i 

(2) Ajmer-Menmra.—l^he figures on the margin— abstracted from the Sub- 
^ ° c,;,q,'avyT TqI-iIp it.— renresenti oulv 


Age Group. 

i 

1001. 

1911. 

1921. 

0^1 , 

^ ; 

874 

990 

oco 

15—20 . 


S33 

SOI 

743 

20—25 . 

! 

• ! 

Oi*} 

932 

850 

25—. 

, 1 

S40 

S27 

770 

:10—35 . 


1 

1 873 

837 

35—40 , 

. , 1 

Figures 

’ 700 

7.33 

40—45 . 

- ; 1 

for tlie^^c : 

! OSl 

854 

45—50 - 

• 1 

> ago-group.s 

707 

G07 

00—05 . 


are not 

1J03 

1,094 

05—70 . 

. : 

available, j 

903 

S()4 

70 and over . 


i 

1,IS2 

1,073 


LXCA)J.^±iJ- - ---- 

sidiary Table II—represent only 
those age-periods in which the 
proportion of females to 1,000 
males has fallen in comparison 
with that in its preceding decade. 
There is a rise in the proportion 
in the rest of the age-periods. 
In the age-groups comprised in 
the period 16-30, it has been 
constantly falling since 1901 for 
the same reasons as those ex¬ 
plained under Rajpiitana. 


10 . 


Vll.—lleJigion and Caste. 
In Provinces .—The table on the margin deals 


Females per 1,000 males by 

RELIGION 

(Actual population) in 


Religion. 


Animistic 

Hindu 

Jain 

Musahuan 

Cliristian 


Rajputana. 

Ajmcr-Morwara. 

1921. 

1011. 

1921. 

1911. 

006 

903 

944 

1,003 

891 

921 

876 

897 

1,073 

1,054 

872 

878 

889 

905 

708 

849 

876 

767 

732 

667 


with the proportion of 
females to one thousand 
males in the Actual 
population. In Raj- 
putana, the proportion 
among Animists, Jains 
and Christians has in¬ 
creased against the 1911. 
figures, while it has 
dropped both amongst 
Hindus and Musalmans. 
In Ajmer-Merwara, 
Christians alone show 
a rise. It is only in 
Rajputana that Jain 

Note. —Similar figures for the Natural Population are not available. fenialcS 6X066(1 HialoS 

11. Jw Natural Divisions .—The marginal diagram illustrates the proportiou of 

females to 1,000 
males of themaiu 
religions in the 
Natural Divi¬ 
sions and in 
Ajmer-Merwara. 
The plain line 
indicates ‘ All 
Religions ’ and 
we have to see 
how the, main 
religions respect¬ 
ively correspond 
with it. In the 
Natural Divi¬ 
sions, dashed 
line, which repre¬ 
sents the Hindu, 
closely ' follows 
the plaiu line and 
naturally too, as 
this religion is 
the backbone of 
the population. 
The proportion 
of the Musabnan 


Number of Females per 1,000 Males 
of each Religion in each Natural 
Division and Ajmer-Merwara. 
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women is sliglitly hialier m the Eastern Division but iriaterially low in the 
Southern. In the Western, it corre.spotnls more with th^tt of the Hijidii than 
with that of •' All Eeligions '—though slightly lower than the former. In Ajmer- 
Mei-wara. the proportion of Hindu females runs orev the curve of' All Eeligions.' 

12. ('■/) Rajpuiana. —The noticeable feattire in proportions of sexes by religions, ftoiaquesmai Ase- 
ns exhiiiited iii the Subsidiary Table II. is the higiier proportion of females to 

males in the .Tain religion, in which it preponderates in all the age-groups, excepting 
‘ 5-10. ‘ ' 10-15, ■ •' 45-50 ’ and ' 5o-60.' Next to it is the Animistic, whose 
females exceed males at no less than six periods. The rest do not seem to have 
entered into the competition. The highest proportion indicated by any religion 
and at any age-period is also claimed by the Jain, wherein the females aie. aljout 
a time arid a half above the males at'the ' OO-ii.j ' gToup. The lowest figure, 
on the contrary, is exhiluted by the Christian, in which females are only two-iifths 
of a thou-and'in the •' 65-70 ‘‘group. At both the extreines o.' life—baiTing the 
Christiau and th"- Husalman—females exceed in all the religions. Of the exceptions, 
the Christian has a pieponderance of male.s at both ends, while the Musaliuan 
only at the concluding ext.-eme. For a comparison of these figines with those 
of the preceding decades, the reader is referred to the Subsidiary Table mentioned . 
above. 

(6) Ajmer-Menmra.—TtiQ abnormally low proportion of females among the 
Musalman is due to ^he Fair having attracted Musalman males in dispropor¬ 
tionately large numbers, and it would therefore be just fair to leave that religion 
out of dT-cushion. Of the rest, the Animist has defeated the Jain in this Province 
in .so far as the former shows a higher proportion of females than males in seven 
age-groups while the latter in only four. The Animist has again the record propor¬ 
tion of fema'es in the age-group ‘ 70 and over —being more than one and a 
quarter times above par. ' In the prime of life, none but Animists have indicated 
a fairly high proportion of females. The general progress from decade to decade 
can be seen from the Subsidiarv Table II. 

13. The Subsidiary Table IV has been prepared for both the Provinces 
combined, and shows that there is a general deficiency of females amongst all, 
excepting Certain Trading Castes which include the Jain. 

In the Hindu Castes, of which 23 have been selected, the proportion (excluding 

those of Certain Trading Castes) 
ranges from 961 in Kalal to 772 in 
Eajput per thousand males and., 
among Musalman castes, it varies 
from 987 in Dhobi to 787 in Eajput, 

The table on the margin com¬ 
pares the proportions in the castes 
common to both the Hindu and 
the Musalman religions. 


Caste. 



Hindu. 

Musalman. 

Dbobi 



922 

9S7 

Kalal 



961 

917 

Kumliar . 



930 

888 

Lobar 



928 

S97 

Rajput 



772 

7S7 

Teii 



941 

909 


Till.—Vital Occurrences. 

14. Complete vital statistics in the States in Rajputana being not available, 

——-—j--- discussion in this part, as in 

Particulars. i9ii-if)2i. ifloi-ioii. 1891-1901. Other Chapters, has to be 
__I_; _'_I restricted to Ajmer-Merwara 

Kuinber of female*birfehs per 8S9 j 865 856 ^ IDlgratioilj tll6 proportion 

i,(wo uiaie-bitths. i ; j of sexes is determined by their 

Number of female-deaths Ool j 947 841 I i t ^ 

per 1,000 raaie-deaths. | | respective birth and death-rates. 

-;- ;—^^^The number of female-births per 

1,000 male-births in the present decade was 889, compared with 865 and 856 in the 
two preceding decades, and the corresponding proportions of female-deaths were 
951, 947 and 841 respectively. Excepting in the decade of 1891-1901, the propor¬ 
tion of female-deaths was always higher than that of their births. This rise in 
the proportion of female-births in 1891-1901 has not only been overwhelmed by 
a considerably greater rise in the proportion of their deaths in the subsequent 
decades but has also resulted in the present deplorable fall to the extent of 63 in 
every thousand of males since 1901. So far, therefore, as the vital statistics go, 
they have a close correspondence with the results of the census in the shape of 
sex proportions. 
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1'5- The plain lines in the marginal diagram, which are based on the figures 

of Ajmer-Merwara, 
represent the propor¬ 
tions of female children 
to 1,000 male in the 
censused population, 
while the dashed line, 
female-births (in the 
same proportions to 
males) in each of the 
six years 1915-1920 
inclusive. In respect 
of the former, it will 
be seen that females 
in the ‘ 0-1 ’ ■ group 
fall short of males by 
40 in the mille. In 
the next year, they 
are found to exceed 
males by 29, progress- 
iug yet further in the 
third to 1,044 against 
every 1,000 males. 
This rise is due to only 
two apparent causes, 
(1) over-much care of 
male infant, resulting 
in the death of the 


proportion of pemaie Births to 
Male Births in each of the Years 
1915^1920 and. 


in population 
of each of the 
Age periods 
0-1 to 4-5, 

1050 r 

1025 ‘ 

1000 * / 

975 / 

950 - 

925 ■ 

900 • \ 

875 
860 • 

835 *-*-‘ 


fieferenoes. 

Population 
Births ““ 



1050 

1026 

iooo‘ 

975 

960 

925 

900' 

875 

850 

835 


4-5 3-4 2-3 1-2 0-1 

WTE TOT TO5 1919 1920- 


child caused by cli¬ 
matic exposure at any careless moment and (2) dentition, which female children 
can undergo much better than male. The fall beyond this age-group 
is attributaWe (1) to the comparative neglect shown to a female child if the 
next babe in anns of the mother happens to be a male one, and (2) tbe prema¬ 
ture weaning of the female child and putting her to diet, which she is not quite 
fit to digest. The curves in the variegated proportions at birth are similar to 

the fruiting of the 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF MALE TO loo FEMALE BtRTHS. gardens'which are said 

to yield more fruits iu 
certain years than in 
others. 

16. The curves in 
the marginal diagram 
show, which month of 
the year is more favour¬ 
able to male than to 
female birth. April 
seems to be the most 
propitious and August 
the most ominous. 
The curves rise and 
fall alternately except¬ 
ing m the ihonths of 

The proportxoxi^ tbe average of ten years ending 1930. July atld DcCBUllbBr. 

8m tottiB at ^ 17 . At Birth.—Mx. De Jastrzebski, in his Paper on SexEatios, lays stress on 

the fact that “ race is a 
factor and an important 
one in its effect on 
masculinity at birth.” 
The table in the margin, 
exhibits the proportions 
of males .to 1,000 females 
at the time of birth among 
Hindus, Mnsalmans and 
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Christians. The hiahest rate of male-hirtlt is lounrl ainona MnsahnaiLs and the 
lowest ainonu < hristians. Masculinity at Inrth thus varies with relis'ion. 

At. Dc'dh.- The table in the margin gives the rate of maie-deathsto lOOfeinale- 

deatiis in Aiiiier-Merwara 
and the four Indian States 
in Eajputana, for which 
.statistics are available, 
und compare,s the same 
with tho.se of the European 
^oi3ntrie.s. tigures for which 
have been borrowed froni 
the paper above alluded 
to. It will be seen, that 
108 and 105 inale.s died 
( er every 100 females in 
Dliulpur and in Ajmer- 
Merwara respectively; in 
the rest of the Indian States 
there was a considerable 
excess in male-deaths. 

To quote Mr. De Jftstrzebski, “ The j-rogvess of a generation throush life 
has not inaptly been compared to the march of an army which throughout is 
subjected to a deadly fire from the enemy." The incidence of thi.s fire is not 
divided ecj[ually over the whole course of life ; it i.s much more concentrated at 
certain ages than at others. To prove this. Mr. De Jastrzebski has divided the 
population of European Countries into four stages, viz., covering the age- 

period from birth to the age of 5 years; childhood from 5 to 15 ; adtdt lije from 
15 to 65 ; and the a<jed covering the period of those who survive beyond the age of 
65. In this discussion, the same divisions of life will be adopted, but the last 
period will be taken as 60 and over. 


Province, fcstate or Country. 
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Proportion per cent. 

of male to female-deaths. Infancy—years 0-5. 



Age 0 -1. 


Jhalawar . • , . 

. 139-^ 2 

Denmark ..... 

126 

Dholpur .... 

. 128 / 3 

England and Wales .... 

125 

Tonk ..... 

. 120 5 

Netherlands ..... 
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. 113 ' S' 

Norway ...... 
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. 108 “ 

Italy. 

111 


Age 1-5. 


Dholpur .... 

. 123-^ 3 

Denmark ..... 
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Jhalawar .... 

. 131 

Norway. 
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Karauli . ., . 

. 108 ^ ^ 

England and Wales . . .' . 
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Tonk ..... 

. 102 ) 

Italy. 

99 
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. 99 ^ 




It will be seen, that within the Provinces of Eajputana and Ajmer-Merwara, 
the latter Province indicates the lowest proportion of deaths in both the groups {0-1 
and 1-5)—nor has the proportion gone higher in comparison with other countries. 
Jbalaw’ar, on the contrary, presents the highest proportion of male-deaths in both 
the groups. 

Ratio of male to female-deaths. Childhood — 5-15 years. 
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All the States and the District of Ajmer-Merwara show an excess of male-deaths 
at this stage of life though in varying degrees. 

Ratio of male to female-deaths. Adult life — 15- 60 years. 
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Karauli 

DHolpur 

Tonk 


Ratio of male to female-deaths. Aged 60 years cmd over. 

Ajmer-Merwara 
Jhalawar (Raiputaua) 



91 

84 


The figures of European Countries for these ages are not available for 
comparison. Male-deaths exceed female-deaths in the 15-60 group except in 
Dholpur. Females among the aged, die in greater proportions in Dholpur, Jhalawar 

and Ajmer-Merwara. , r i • i . i • 

To summarize—males die in larger numbers in the first year of birth than m 
. the second age-period. The number slightly rises in the third, to fall successively 
in the rest. 

Ea«ts 0 ! eBidanto Md 18. It has been suggested that epidemics have different influences upon each. 
ftBdoe npon sexes. Famine and scarcity fall more heavily on men than on women, while Plague 

a.n<l Influenza attack women more than men. Vital statistics not being com¬ 
pletely available for Eajputana, the discussion in this part is based only on the 
Ajmer-Merwara figures. 

Of the epidemics. Plague and Influenza played an active part in this decade. 
It is seen that the former made its appearance in 1917 and the latter in the 
succeeding year. In respect of these diseases, the general belief is that they attack 
people in the prime of life. In the returns of deaths by specific diseases, want 
of figures by age-periods is felt to be a sad omission for discussions of this nature. 
Separate figures by age for Influenza are not available as they are amalgamated 
with fever. But, since Malaria is also said to take off more women than men, 
the defect last mentioned will not much interfere with the discussion nor lead to 
chances of incorrect conclusions being drawn. With a view therefore to obtain 
the approximate number of deaths from Plague and Influenza respectively in the 
years 1917 and 1918, the following procedure had to be adopted:— 

The normal years of the decade were 1911-1916 and then again 1919-1920. 

AU the deaths in age- 


Year* 
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1912 

1913 
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1915 

1916 
1919 
1020 
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16-40. 
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11,495 


' 5,656 
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normal figures. 


groups 16-40 durmg the 
normal years were 
totalled separately for 
males and females 
i a 1 y,. and 

AV^^’ • ■ 

were assumed' 
present 
The normal death 
figures were then 

deducted from the 
figures of the total 
deaths in the ‘affected 
years, im., 1917 and 
1918. The balances 
were taken to be the 
approxinoiately aoeiiiiate 
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STTBSmiABY TABLE L 

Tarialions and general proportions of the sexes by Province^ llfatarid Divisions, States or Districts. 


KUSBEE OF FBlUIBS TO 1,000 MAXES. 


i PER CEKTAGE 07 

PSB CENIAaE 07 VABIATIOE IN AOTOAX POFtJXA* , VABIATION IK 
TIOK. ; UATOBAX POSXT- 

I XATTON. 


ProTlBce, Katoial Biyisioii 
ai]^ State or Ilistrict. 


BAJPUTAHA. 
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Number of females per 1,000 males at difierent age-periods by certain religions for Natural 

Divisions of Bajputana and for Ajmer-Herwara. 
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Age, 


0—1 . 
1—2 . 

2— 3 • 

3 — 4 *. 

4— ^ * 

Total 0—5 

5—10 . 
10—15 e 
15—20 . 
20—25 , 
26—30 * * 

30—40 . 
40-^0 . 

I 


Eastern Division, 


Southern Division. 


Allreli' 

giOHS. 


2 


987 

1.016 

1,027 

1,060 

1,029 

1,023 

910 

747 

763 

997 


TT^n^n ! Mnsal. lAnreli. 
j man. j gioiis. 


Hindu, 


3 


084 

1,015 

1,021 

1,067 

1,026 


4 j 5 


I 

1,007 ; 1,027 


1,016 I 1,010 


6 


Musal- I All reli-1 
man. j gions. 

i 


1,017 

993 


1,058 : 1,123 ; 1,121 


1,085 

1,058 


1,128 

1,046 


1.020 I 1,043 I 1,073 


873 

873 

m 

066 


908 

743 

747 

993 

865 


1,134 

1,038 

1,087 


872 

872 

857 

978 


917 j 937 I 

778 791 

796 ; 762 

1,016 ; 1,071 

890 i 973 


905 


891 

841 


772 

733 

1,027 

939 


922 

1,039 

1,069 

1,113 

1,132 

1,051 

966 

838 

803 

917 

866 


8 


974 

989 

1,003 

1,015 

950 


897 

804 

758 
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OHAtTBiEt VI.—SSS. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Nnmber of females per 1,000 males for eertsdn selected castes* 


Aoookdiho to Imserial KTumbeb os FBMALEa PER 1,000 Mabbs aocoeduto to Tmpihbt»t. 

Table XHI. TanT-ia XIV. 

Females Serial order [ 

per 1,000 aeoerdMg „ 

Wes in proper- All ages. 0—6. 6—12. 12—16. 16—20. 20—40. 

all ages. 

- women. 


-16. 

16-^20. 

20—40. 



over. 


8 

» 10 


A 
B 

Bambtd 


Brahman . 

Cejrtaixi trading castes 
(Mahajan Hmdu) * 
Certain trading castes 
(Mahajan Jain) 

Ohamar . 


Kayastha 


Kumhar 


.......... 


.1 1 
























SUBSIDIARY tables; 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 


Actual Number of births and deaths reported for each sex during the decades 1891-1900, 1901- 

1910 and 1911-19^. 


IfUHBEfi OF BIBTHB. 


KuMBER OF Deaths. ' 


Year. 

Males. 

1 

2 

1801 . 

6,403 

1892 . 

4,764 

1893 . 

6,915 

1894 . 

9,393 

1895 . 

1 

10,254 

1896 . 

9,277 

1897 . 

9,669 

1898 , 

8,573 

1899 . 

9,200 

1900 • 

4,402 

Total 1891-1900 . 

73.855 

1901 • 

4,175 

1002 , 

9,213 

1903 . 

7,601 

1904 . 

,8,529^ 

1905 . 

9,5641 

1906 . 

7,3351 

1907 . 

8,076^ 

1908 . . » 

1^23 

1909 ^ » 

9,608 

1910 . 

18,802 

Total 190X-1010 . 

33i8i3 

ion . ^ • 

il.9S4 

1912 ; « 

line 

' idia, . ^ 

11,868 


12,393 

i'aiiis- . '' 5^'v:^ 





6,158 11,566 


8,884 19»138 7,858 6,756 ! 14,014 ! 

j 

8,496 17,773 8,193 7,128 ! 15,321 i 

i ! 

8,602 18,271 - 6,931 6,454 j ,13,385 ; 

) I ^ 

7,549 16,122 6,440 5,565 12,005 I 


73.865 67,601 j 148,856 | 109,184 | 91,786 pim«70 

4,175 3,504 1 7,670 j 8,321 I 7,477 j 15.798 


7,994 17,207 ^8,216 | 7,456 1 15,672 j — 1,210 I 


3. ' Diflerenco 

between 
coluiuns 

2 and 3. 
Excess of 
Total, latter over 
former + 

' Defect—. 

Difference 

between 

columns 

5 and 6. 
Excess of 
latter over 
former + 
Defect —. 

Difference 

between 

columns 

4 and 7. 
Excess of 
former over 
latt^ + 
Defect —, 

i 

! 

8 

9 

10 

10,972 1 

— 1,250 

— 1,152 

+ 594 

23,131 i 

— 1,061 

— 1,767 

—13,664 

12,637 ' 

— 1,280 

— 851 

— 87 

16,825 1 

— 1,307 

— 1,303 

+ 654 

1 

14,014 ! 

— 1,370 

— 1,102 

+ 4,524 1 

15,321 i 

— 781 

1 — 1,065 

i 

+ 2,452 

+3,385 

— 1,067 

— 477 

+ 4,886 

1 

12,005 i 

J 

— 1,024 

— 875 

+ 4.117 

18,013 1 

— 1,868 

— 1,883 

— 981 

65,067 1 

— 846 

— 6,923 

—57,109 

tm970 ! 

} 

—11,354 

—17,398 

—54.614 

15.798 i 

— 671 

1 

00 

— 8,119 

i 


i Number 

Number 

; of female* 

of female* 

! births 

deaths 

j per 1,000 

per l,0t» 

! male- 

male- 

blrtbs. 

deaths 

11 i 

12 


6,460 14,061 

7,468 15,997 


7,159! i6,561 ..13,720 1 


6,306 13,140 


760 + 1,535 

598 + 341 

537 + 2,848 


7.3351 6,454 13,789, .. . 7,876 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Clril condition. 


1. Tlie statistics pertaining to the Civil condition of the population, living J***® tot afaoMiioa. 
in the two Provinces of Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara, are given in the Impe¬ 
rial Tables VII and XIV. In the former, they are shown in combination with sex, 

age and religion, and in the latter, with sex, age and caste. The more important 
features of the statistics are exhibited in the five Subsidiary Tables at the end of 
this Chapter. 

2. The Enumerators were told in the Manual to enter (1) each person, whe- 
ther infant, child or grown up, as either married, unmarried or widowed, (2) 
divorced persons as widowed, if they had not re-married, (3) prostitutes and 
concubines as unmarried, and (4) as married, persons who were recogmzed as 
such by custom, even though they had not gone through the full ceremony of 
marriage. They were further instructed to accept the statements made to them 
by the persons concerned and, as instructions were simple and clear and the 
training of Enumerators thorough, the answers recorded by them in the 
Schedules may be accepted as accurate. 

3. The subject has abeady been discussed at length in 1911. In these Pro- vaiwti«»y(HKaiii#g«. 
vinces, the majority of the population is Hindu among whom the responsibility 

of marriage takes a form more religious than social, and this must therefore 
necessarily affect the population of all reli^ons combined, in Rajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara combined, the distribution of the population by civil 
condition is as under:— 


Ses. 

Per 1,000 or the popthatioh. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Males and females together . 

« 

• 

• 

A 

436 

426 

139 

Males «... 

« 

• 

• 

• 

609 

397 

94 

Females .... 

• 

9 

• 

« 

36a 

1 

458 

190 


On the face of the above figures, the universality of marriage becomes ques¬ 
tionable, when the proportion of the unmarried (both sexes) is as high as 436 in 
themiUe. It would be right to say that, though the above figures are correct, 
they are as naisleading as those of literacy, unless the population of 0-6 is cast 
out 6f account, as the proportion , of the marriM and the widowed in this group 
is as low as 4 in the mille. Eliminatihg these persons, the proportions per 1,000 
of the population will be for bo& sexes together—unmarried, 365; married, 486; 
and widowed, 159. The proportion of the unmarried is thus reduced by 80 in a 
thousand. The proportion of the unmarried in the next group 6-10 is also very 
high, and, if the persons in that group. are also eliminated, the unmarried will 
decrease by an appreciable proportion. The discussion by religion will be 
taken up later, but, taking ‘All Religions’ together, the universality of marriage is 
fairly established, and is demon^ated by the diagram in para. 6 injra. 
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In Natural Divisions and Ajmer-Merioara. —^The’age of a person, in this dis¬ 
cussion, has been divided into four stages; viz., ‘ Childhood,’ covering the period 
from 0-10; ‘ Boyhood ’ or ‘ Girlhood,’ 10-20; ‘ Adult,’ 20-40; and ' The aged,’ 40 
and over. This distribution is suitable to depict the civil condition. If child mar¬ 
riage were not m vogue, the right half of the diagram below in the 0-10 period 


Marital Conditions in the Natural Divisions of Eajfutana and m Ajmer-Mermra. 
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By Religion .—^The figures in tlie margin, wMcL, exhibit the proportions of 

the unmarried to one thousand 
of each sex living at the age of 
40 years and over, amongst 
the main religions in each of 
the two Provinces, further 
prove the universality of mar¬ 
riage. The proportions exhi¬ 
bited both by males and fema¬ 
les among Christians and by 
males alone among Jains are 
relatively very high in both the 
Provinces. They are, in fact, ex¬ 
ceptions which may be attri¬ 
buted, in the case of Christians, to want of religious obligations to marry, and to 
greater freedom to live a life of celibacy. Among Jains, there are two causes 
which result in the high proportion of male bachelors. The first is the inability of 
the bridegroom or his parents to pay the bride’s party the Dapa money (bride’s 
price), which increases in amount as the girl advances in age, and which is not 
infrequently beyond the means of the aspirant to the girl’s hand, and the sfseond 
cause is the shortage of girls. The proportion of the Hindu unmarried males is 

also high and has been swelled to 
no small degree by the members 
of Certain Trading Castes {Maha- 
jmi), whose proportions, as given 
in the margin {vide Subsidiary Table V), are in line with those of Jains. 


Religi'on. 

Peopoetioh op unmarried to 1,000 

OP EACH SEX IN EACH RELIGION 

OVER THE AGE OF 40. 

Rajjmtana. 

Ajmer-Merwara. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Aiiimist 

26 

12 

27 

8 

Christian 

76 

45 

128 

88 

Hindu . 

71 

5 

43 

3 

Jain 

121 

4 

132 

8 

Musalmau 

40 

9 

69 

15 


Rajputana 
A] mcr-Mor wara 


Males. 

124 

117 


Females. 

4 

6 


In Musalmans, the corresponding proportions in both the sexes are higher 
in Ajmer-Merwara than m Eajputana. This is attributable to the advent of beg¬ 
gars and prostitutes to the fair who are generally unmarried. Animists call for 
no comment. 


Comparison ivUh adjoining Provinces .—^The table on the margin 

the civil 


Province. 

Per centage op the population op each sex and 

Civil condition. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Punjab 

54 

40 

37 

46 

0 

14 

Rajputana 

51 

35 

40 

46 

9 

19 

Bombay . 

48 

34 

45 

48 

7 

18 

Ajnior-Merwara 

47 

33 

44 

48 

9 

19 

United Provinces. 

45 

32 

46 - 

51 

9 

17 


compares 
conmtion 
in Eajputana and in 
Ajmer-Merwara with 
that in the adjoining 
Provinces. Ajmer- * 
Merwara lies in the 
heart of Eajputana 
and no part of it, 
therefore, touches 
any other Province in 
India. The figures 
show that, among 
the unmarried, the 
Punjab ranks the first in both sexes, Eajputana second and Ajmer-Merwara last 
but one. The United Provinces come to the fore among the married of both 
the sexes, whilst Eajputana is last with Ajmer-Merwara immediately before it. 

Taking widowers, Bombay distinguishes itself by showing the lowest propor¬ 
tion, each of the rest exhibiting 2 per cent, in excess of it. Eajputana and Ajmer- '' 

Merwara both, on the other hand, bring discredit upon themselves by showing 
the largest proportion of widows—cremt being once again gained by tne Punjab, 
which gives the lowest proportion. 

4. The Pxoyihces have now been under the influence of Western education ^ 
for oyer a century, and it iS for us to see whether it has produced any 
effect, even after the lapse of such a long time, bn the marital cohdition. 

Details of population by civil condition prior to 19Q1 are not available in Eajpu¬ 
tana. The starting point for the subject under discussion, can, therefore, onl;^ be 
fixed at 1901. The figures in the margin overleaf, a.bstracted from the Subsidiary 
...Table II, give the distribution, by civil condition, of 1,000 of each sex of the popu- ‘ 

?, lotion, for 19^1. Corresponding figures for the two preceding decades are ^so 

. ' s^ven ' 
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side by side. It will be seen that tbe number of married persona of bol.li sexes 

rose in 1911 in Raj- 
putaiia, but fell 
during this decade. 
The married life is 
covered mostly by 
the age-periods 16-40 
and 40 and over in 
males, and by 10-15, 
16-40 and 40 and 
over in females. All 
the periods this time 
show a fall in the proportions of tlie married and a rise in those of the widowed. 
This, in itself, leads to the conclusion, that the fall in the married is due to the 
effect of epidemics which generally attack people in the prime^ of life. In respect 
of AJmer-Merwara, besides the reasons given above, immigration is another 
influencing factor. 




Peoportion pee 1 

000 POE ALL AGES. 


Province. 

Males. 

Pomaloa, 


1921. 

1911- 

1901. 

1921. 

1011. 

1901. 

Rajputana 

Aj mor-Merwara 

395 

430 

432 

467 

501 

491) 

441 

454 

464 

485 

510 

510 


It should not, however, be overlooked in this connection, that bachelors 
overi«40 years of age have remained unmarried, because they could not paj 
the bride’s price which has since risen in proportion to the rise in prices. This 
social evil has got such a strong hold over several communities, that the advocates 
of reform have so far, with an their efforts, failed to combat it successfully. 


In the Report of 1911, a number of castes have boon mentioned among which 
the JDapa custom is openly recognized, and the contagion has since spread to some 
others also. This practice alone does not answer for tho entire number of males 
remaining unmarried at such an advanced ago as 40 and ovor; physical 
or mental defects or religious mania and the shortage of females may also claim 
a certain proportion. It is thus clear, that neither has tho spread of English edu¬ 
cation (which M still only in its infancy—tho proportion of the literates in English 
’ being so low as 6 in the mille in males and *5 in females in both tJie Provinces com¬ 
bined) mcited any prudential checks^ on marriages, nor has the influence of 
any artificial, social or economic conditions kept these Umibed few in celibacy 
amongst communities other than the Christian. 


Religion. 

' 

PhE mille op the POPULATION'. 

. . .. 

Males. 

Pomalos, 

Un- 

marriod. 

Married. 

Widow¬ 

ed. 

‘ Un- 
martiedt 

Mar¬ 

ried. 

Widowed. 

All Religions * 

509 

397 

94 . 

352 

458 

190 

Animist , .4 , . , 

567 

, 393 

40 

483 

420 

97 

Ohiisliian , / 

624 

836 

41 

527 

389 

84 

HiAdn » . ^. 

6(fT 

396 

97 

343 

462 

195 

' i. 

638 

847 

115 . 

320 

384 

287 


'' 'I®* 1 

4l7 

89 

850 

474 

157 


6, The marginal 
distribution of the 
population by civil 
condition and reli¬ 
gion shows that the 
religion which claims 
the most mMried 
and widowed in tho 
two Provinces com¬ 
bined, is the Hindu 
in both the sexes. 



CIVIL CONDITION BY EBLIGION. 
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The diagram below depicts the distribution of the population according 
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to civil condition and by certain age-groups m the main relimons for the two 
Provipces combined, -xbe age-groups employed in it are slightly at variance with 
those in the Subsidkry Table 11. Giving these age-^bups the same names as in 
para.. 3 mpra under the Sub-Head ‘ In Natural Divisions and Ajmec-Merwaxa 
it is found that the Hindu children :show the largest proportion (about 6 per 
cent.) of married females, while the Musalinan follow it with about 3 per cent. 
This latter religion has the highest proportion of widows. The Jain females and 
the Animistic males have the credit ip. this stage o:§life. 
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CHAPTEB VH.—CIVIL CONDITION. 


ThIkUOIM. 


In the ‘ Boyhood ’ or ‘ Girlhood ’ stage, the proportion of the married and tlie 
widowed to the unmarried is the highest, both in inalen and IVnialoH, in the 
Hindu — and the lowest, in males, in the Jain, and in h'lnales, in the Aniiniatie. 
Widows are most prominent among the Jain. 

In the 'Adult age,’ maids are found only for mune's sake; though hfieheloLs 
exceed 26 per cent, in the Jain, and about 20 each in the Hindu aiul the Musab 
man. The proportion of widows is pitiably high in the prime ol lili' in the Jain 
and the Hindu, and naturally the lowest among the Animistic who have the pri¬ 
vilege of marrying again. 

The record of all the religions and of all the agc-peciods is beatou by the Jain 
females in the group of ‘The aged’ not in one but in all condiiiions /.c.. no maids, 
the fewest of the manied, and the luosli < if th<' widowed. (I must e\ciiepity, 
when one learns that about three-quarters of the Jnin po])ulation at this stage is 
clothed in black, which is emblematic of widowliood. ’riic Hindu too has no b'wer 
widows than 60 per cent, and the Musalman about 50. Among the Animist, both 
sexes display the lowest proportion in widowhood (hough not much to their croilit, 
as the stretch of life is the lowest among thorn. 

6. In Promwes .—The present distribution, by civil condition, of tlu‘ total 
population is compared below with that of the pa.st (Vnsns. 



UOTABniTO, 

MAramm, 


Province and year. 

Males. 

Femalcfl. 

MaloH. 

FonmU'H. 

MaliU 

I’^onialos. 

Rajputana— 

1921 . 

2,061,196 

1,647,049 

2,040,416 

2,120,166 


883,289 

*911 . 

2,723,766 

1,690,623 

2,418,810 

2,012,040 

imm ^ 

011,086 

Actual variation 

—72,669 

^ m,m 

—372,404 

- 383,404 

1 114,670 

- 2 «,(ioa 

Variation per cent. 

1 

-1 8'G 

-10-4 

- 16>3 

1 

1 30'7 

-3-1 

Ajmer-Merwara— 




! 



1921 , 

126,736 

78,663 

118,907 

100,606 

24,023 

42,037 

1911 . 

126,606 

72,780 

120,869 

120,01.6 

10.723 

42,413 

Actual variation . * . 

+130 

+824 

—1,902 

-- 10,640 

1 6,200 

)224 

Valuation per cent, 


+M 

—1*6 

-8*8 

1 26'4 

+0*6 


exceed uumamed femaloa by about S8 per 
^Bapwed with the males of 1911, they oxhibtt a fall by about 

w have exceeded macried males by about 4 per 

S femmes of 1911, the loss in them is 16*8, 

I ^ ^ maW, Widows are nearly double the 

sfho have riset%* 81 per cent, over 19U. 

» ' * 
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A'jmer^Merwafa. It lias been repeatedly mentioned that the figures of this 
Province were greatly disturbed by pilgrims to the Urs Fair, and the variations 
therein are, therefore, to be taken with caution. Unmarried males are about 70 
per cent, in excess of unmarried females. The variations since 1911, in the pro¬ 
portion of both sexes, are so small as to be practically negligible—0 per cent, in 
males and 1 in females. Unlike Eajputana, married males here exceed married 
females. When compared with 1911 in their own sex, males show a loss of 
about 2 per cent, and females that of 9. The number of the married, in both 
sexes in 1911, was almost equal. Widows number 75 per cent, more than 
widowers, but both of them have increased by *6 and 26 per cent, respectively 
since 1911. 

7. The diagram below compares, by sexes the marital condition in the two compariaonof contoi 

life with England and 
Wales. 

Pwpot'tion of tJie mo/ff ied per mille at each age-period (1) in England and Wal-es in 
1911 and (2) in Rajputana and Afmer-Merwara conihined. 



Province combined in this decade, witb. bbose in England and Wales in 19il. Tbe 
most stribing feature is, that marriage arnon^ both sexes in these Provinces com- 
ihenees from tbe yay first age-group 0-10, wbfle in England and Wales from 15-20. 
Again, it is found that, bwe tbe proportion of married males reaches its zenitb in 
■&e%e-grbnp 35-46, vrMle in England and Wales at 46-66. In England afid Wales, 
tbe proportion in tbe ^e-gronp 60 and over is 670 per mille, tbe corresponding 
proportion in'Rnjpntana and AJmer-Metwara being only 460. Tbe bigbest pro¬ 
portion among females is found in these Provinces in tbe age-group 20-25, while 
in England and Wales in that of S5-45, The proportions in tbe last group of life 
. (66 and over) here and in England and Wales are about 126 and 360 per mille 
respectively; , . • 
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chilcken unde/ 6 years of age. The map m tlie margin 
Married Girls mder Five years of age 
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. • ^ T rmmaeo' is annlied here lo the marriage of female 

The A in the margin indfata hy .Mcront .ym- 

extent to 
which it 
prev ails 
in each 
State or 
Tlistr i 01. 
Bh a r a t- 
puT, Dhol- 
pur, Kara- 
nli, Bundi 
and Dini- 
giu'purare 
the only 
States 
hich can 
bonst of 
iinmnnity 
from this 
evil cus- 
t 0 m , 
while Ahu 
has the 
infamy of 
•|)OB0eB8ing 
the high- 
, osfc pro¬ 
portion— 
being 67 

per thousand of the total girls of the same ago. Bikaner, Jaisahner, ]Vlarwar,.laipuT, 
Alwar, Pertabgarh and Kotah display such marriages below 10 per cent, each; 
Mewar, Tonk and Jhalawar, between 10-20; and Bai.swara, Kishangarh and 
Sicohi, no fewer than between 26 and 36. 

The figures on the margin, abstracted from the Subsidiary Table T, eompaie 

those propor¬ 
tions by sex 
and religion, 
with the pre¬ 
vious Census, 
in each of the 
two Provinces 
separately. It 
will be seen, 
that such mar- 
riacos, which 
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snotua nave snown signs or aecrease witn vne advance oi times, nave iuotoubw 
during the decade—the most noticeable is the appeMance of 8 and 10 to the 
thousand among Christians in the males of Rajputana and the females of 
Ajmer-Merwara respeotivdy. Am<mg the selected castes (Subsidiary Table V), 
the fiotst seten, showit^ the highest proportion of married female infants m 



and Telis, 40 each. It is thus evident, that this social evil is confined generally 
to the lower strata of society, and particularly to such as have hardly come in 
tench with education 

^ ' 9. The seeond age-greup ( 0 * 10 ), mawiages wherein are styled ‘ Early nmrria- 
■^he preposifon d married gitls, in Rajputana, among the Hindu— 
g), by tlie (66), Inisnkt (28), Christian (20) and Jam 

in AiWeiSISd^aara are, among the Hindu (119), 
( 18 ) and Chiisliian (8). 

• H" 
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The map in the margin shows, by various delineations, the proportion of mar¬ 
ried girls 
of 6-10 
years of 
age to 

1,000 girls 
of the 

same age 
in each 
State or 
District of 
the Pro- 
vin c e s. 
Abu gives 
the high¬ 
est pro- 
portion 
(18 6 ), 
while Ku- 
shalgarh, 
the lowest 
(6). In 
the same 
category 
with Abu, 
are Jha- 
1 a w a r , 
Kishan- 
garh and 
Shahpura: 
which 

show proportions of 160 and over. Ajmer-Merwara and Banswara are slightly better 
off, but the credit is with Jaisalmer, Alwar, Btmdi, Kotah and Dungarpur, where 
as low a proportion as below 60 to a thousand is found. Having done with the 
analysis of the figures of the married females in the age-groups 0-5 and 5-10, • it 
seerusdesirable tnat figures of the 10-15 group be included and the result under 
the head ‘ Early marriage ’ be drawn from those of all the three first age-groups of 
life (0-15) together. It is with this aim, that the proportions of married males 
and females per thousand of their sex population and age in the combined groups 

are given on the 
-margin for the two 
Censuses. Looking 
at the figures of 
Ilaj;^utana, the pro¬ 
portion of females 
has increased in all 
the five religions and 
so has that of naales 
(Jain males exclu¬ 
ded). Ajmm:-Mer- 
wara too has moved 
in the same direction in both sexes, excepth^ in the case of Jain males and 
Christian females, whose proportions have not varied. The. proportion of the 
Christian msdes in AjmOT-Merwara, this time, is four times and a half as much as 
thht in T911, ahd tmS iS what makes the problem more enigmatic.; The increase 
ih.the proportion of the .married in aU th,e three groups up to. • 15 years* of age in 
bothhexes is indicative of some deep-rooted cause in the social fabric of the com- 
muni^s that incites the continuance of early marriages, The custom of early 
marriage is clearly.of Hindu origin, and is based on religious grounds;but, as 
shown by the .figures analysed above, it is no longer confined to that religion 
alone. It is equally prevalent among theMusahnau and that,too to no smaH 
extent. The other , reI%ions hare discussed are also no exceptions. The prevalence 
qf tins custom among the other religions is believed^ tp bs partly due to, Hiudu 



Proportion of married girls 5-10 years of age per 1,000 girls of the 

same age-period. 
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CUAPTEB VlL-fWII. fONDlTJOJs. 
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JOurl.y 


PllOPOUTlON l^Ell MltiM-l, 
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Mali 
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100 
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*Balai 
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Muenoo md a»ci»tioM. Bmly mm'W [ hmlmm may l,a alWiuted 

S^WUih proportion, in the voimlatimi ni tlms rrliou, i, nl cmivorte rom 

Hi“m AodoLtfindit o«»ylommum'o Urn , ».o,lum.ot..ithe 

of narlv miirrioco. This ouatoni Uo- well (.„-,lo Mu.s.iJni»nB 

(tJlhUM’VO. 

m)irrjii/j(«‘.s jim liirgcly cxiiint 
Mto luwt*!' l.liiui mnoiigat 

tlu! highor ones. Thn {iroporhion of 
nmrriod fotuuli’-s t'l l>in’ ugt'!"' Ti-liJ i,s more 
than InO a finaisnml among the. oaates 
ill ilm, margin [I'hlv Sulmidiary 
TaUlo V). ^rin‘M‘ cahsich im’liub the 
nnnnltfrs of tim Mn.snlnmn religion 
iiH well. 'I'lie figures show, that early 
marriages are mueh more in eomnion 
in Ajmer Merwara than in Uajjmtuaa. 
An enquiry was inmle to oiiileet informa¬ 
tion 10 lio the existenee of any rnlo8 
to improve u|mn the miirriagealtle age 
or to regulate iiUiii eustoms. Out of tlio 
21 States, Estates and OhiefHhijw in liaj|uittuut. replieK from 12 wito in the 
negative. Those received from tlie rest were t»_i the elTeet i hat no mwv rules 
were issued during tlie decade, while, those, whieh existed tlnl not restrict the mar¬ 
riageable age of a girl beyond 18 years. Ahvar has |ms.se<! an Aet limiting the 
TrimiTTniTn age of a girl at marriage to 12 years during tlii.s tleemh*. 1‘eforiued 
societies have no doubt been formed in most of the important eastt's among 
Hindus. Eaj'put Babha, ilm Ihrihnmi the Mulntjuu BtMu and 

the ZAain Confei'enco are all attempting to raise the marriagealde ago hut their 
practical effect on the statistics soeins little. 

^ 10. The more universal marriage is, the. more numerous must eases of widow¬ 

hood be. In the two Provinces coniUiued, llintluism together with .lainism is 
the foremost of all religions among the married in both sexes and stj also tuumig 
the widowed. The Musalman comes after the ilindu uiul the Animtstie next. 
The Christian exhibits the lowest proportion of widows. 

Tahing the Provinces separatelyr-tho order remaitis the same, except that 
in AjBaerr'Merwara, the Animistic religion shows higher proportion of widows 
than the Christian. Coming to widowhood in infaneyfO-A period)- the table, below 
■srillbe. found expressive of the improvement or othorwiso made, hv each religion 
during the three successive decades, both hy males and by females in each of 
the two Provmoes:— 
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over, Jain widows predominate. It is noticed, that while the Hindu contributes 
a larger share towards widowhood in the early age-periods, the Jain does so 
towards the later periods (15 and over). 

The map printed below, exhibits the proportion of Hindu widows per 1,000 

Proportion of Krndv, widows per IfiOO females of the same religion. 



females of the same religion found in each State or District. It will be seen 
that the lowest proportion (108 per thousand), is in Sirohi and the highest (290) 
in Jaisalmer. 

11. The efiorts of the social reformers have all proved futile during the decade, oert^“lSS! 

as none of the castes, other than those in which widow re-marriage was permis¬ 
sible, joined hands with them. Resolutions were mewed in their conferences 
by some castes but to no fruitful end. Amoiigthe selected castes in Subsidiary 
Table V, those indicating a proportion of 100 and over of widowers to 1,000 males 
are Kayastha (130), Brahman and Mahajm each (129), Relari (117), Lodha (116), 

Kaohhi (113), Jot (111), KJiati 
(108), Kol% Rajput, Rangrez and 

^ * /m At— TV TTVI V • 
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Horn—The blanis m the 1911 ooluimi indicate that the pro' 
portions were below 300, ^ „ 

that Diany others have entered the category smee 1911. 


Gujar (107 each), DhdH (ibs), 
Teli (103) and Ahir (100) in Raj- 
putana; and Jat (138), AMr and 
Brahman (126 each), Mahagcm 
and R^ari (123 each), Gwjcm' 
(118), Rangrez (104) and Khati 
(103) in Ajmer-Merwara. 

On the margin are noted the 
castes which present more than 
200 widows per 1,000 females, 
together with their proportions 
in 1911. It will be seen that the 
t number of widows hds increased 
practically in every caste and 
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SUBSTDIABY TABLES. 


STABLE I. 


religion and main age-periods at each of the last three ceusnses. 
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OHAPTEE Vn.—CIVIL OONDlTIOlSr, 


SUBSIDIAFvY 


Distribution by eivil condition of 1,000 males at certain 
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TABLE XL 


ages in each main religion and Natural Division. 


AJMEB-MEBWABA. 


10—15. 

16—40. 

40 A2nD OVEB. 
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Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 
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11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

883 

110 
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301 

616 

83 

67 

653 

280 

920 

78 
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725 
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25 
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• ** 
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422 

33 
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86 

69 
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90 
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78 

42 
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7 
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67 
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2 
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26 
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55 

76 
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7 
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71 
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40 
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7 
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88 

72 
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6 
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26 
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63 

77 
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883 
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82 
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1 

28 
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CHAPTER Vn.—CIVIL CONDITION. 


SUBSIDIABY 


Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 females at certain 


BAJPUTANA AND 



AlIi aobs. 

0—6. 

6—10. 

Religion, Province and 










Natural Divisions, 

Jnmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

[Jnmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried, 

Marriod. 

Widowed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 
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AIKKEt-UEBWARA. 
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97 
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84 
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’ * 1 
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Hindu . . • » 
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8 
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287 
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3 

1 

883 

12 
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474 
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66 
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rajpotana. 
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8 
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96 
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4 

... 
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80 
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... 

... 

977 

20 
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Hindu , . • • 
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991 

8 

1 

013 

83 
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384 
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906 

3 

1 

983 

12 
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472 
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60 
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«... 
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... 
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094 

5 

1 
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7 

1 

967 

26 

8 
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486 

• 1.54 
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10 

2 

930 

06 
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16 

1 

021 
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Animist .... 
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96 
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26 
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639 
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1,000 • 
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14 

*** 4 

Hindu . - 
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19 

1 

807 

i 09 
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1 
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' . 490 
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022 
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17 
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0 


004 

92 

4 
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1 
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7 
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CHAPTBB Vn.—CIVIL CONDITIOIT. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE HI. 


Distribution by Civil condition of 10,000 of each sex and reUgion. 


HellgiOD and Age. 

BAJPUTANA, 

AJMER-MBRWARA. 
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married. 
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7 
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11 

12 

18 
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9,852 
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23 

9,7.18 
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28 

9,312 
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31 

10—15 . 

. 

. 

8,851 
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65 

6,890 

3,959 

161 

8,613 

1,370 

117 

6,748 

4.110 

142 

16—40 . 

, 

. 

3,020 

0,145 

836 

289 

8,348 

1,303 

2.793 

6,380 

821 

261 

8,615 

1,224 

40 and over • 

• 


074 

0,616 

2,811 

69 

3,801 

6,050 

611 

6,918 

2,571 

65 

3,793 

6,142 

Animisfe— 















0—10 . 

« 

• 

9,930 

01 

3 

9,824 

109 

7 

0.681 

806 

13 

9,410 

677 

13 

10—16 . 

• 


0,204 

774 

22 

7,614 

2,340 

40 

8,605 

1,290 

205 

6,250 

3,074 

76 

16—40 . 

‘ 

• 

2,279 

7,241 

480 

618 

8,825 

502 

2.096 

7,270 

628 

292 

0,020 

688 

40 and over . 

• 

• 

255 

8,378 

1,372 

113 

6,221 

4,666 

267 

7,778 

1,955 

76 

4,336 

6,689 

Chnstian— 















0—10 . 

• 

• 

9,913 

02 

25 

9,882 

105 

13 

10,000 


•• 

9,940 

60 

•• 

10—15 . 

• 

• 

9,590 

410 

.. . 

9,290 
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•• 

9,448 

552 


9,648 

208 

89 

le—40 . 

• 


3,206 

0,249 
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1,767 
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3,028 
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2,946 

6,437 
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40 and over . 

• 
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7,799 
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464 
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4,006 

1,288 

7,195 

1,622 
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5,029 

4,094 

Hindu— 
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• 

9,349 

139 

12 

9,497 

480 

28 

9,676 

202 

82 

9.228 

741 

36 

10-15 . 

• 

• 

8,804 

1,128 

68 

5,621 

4,216 

163 

8,830 

1,637 

138 

5,884 

4,465 

161 

16-HtO . 

• 

• 

3,030 

6,109 

866 

251 

8,342 

1,407 

2,558 

6,566 

876 
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8,666 

1,268 

40 and over . 


* 

705 

6,422 

2,873 

56 

3,816 

6,129 

438 

6,381 

2,686 

86 

3,708 

6.267 

Jain—. 














j 

0—10 , ; 



9,944 

V,;4S' 

' .8 

9,891 

81 

28 

0,964 

36 

10 

0.906 

78 

16 

10-15 . , 


> 

9,590 

378 

87 

7,741 

2,114 

145 

9,694 

882 

24 

7,179 

i 

2^34 

87 

16-40 . . 

* 


3,685 

6,519 

. 896 

228 

7,200 

2,672 

3,607 

5,447 

946 

196 

7,369 

2,485 

AOanduver . 



1,207 

6.423 

8,370 

30 

2,868 

7,111 

1,524 

6,004 

8,672 

80 

1 2,510 

7,404 

Muaaiintain— , 

'i 1 ■ ' 

















9,^194 

-196 

’' - ' ;ii- 

9,673 

896 

31 

9,886 

149 

15 

9,534 

446 

20 


. m' 



1.059 

'62; 

6,<isi 

3,262 

197 

8,954 

971 

75 

6.608 

3,307 

. 86 



’ 

’'iw' 


795 

’ ’ ''ist 

’ 8,667 

962 

3,080 

6,222 

T ,^08 

. 465 

8.661 

884 

‘; .;4d^a;udoveir'' 




0.981 

2,668 


4.433 

5,478 

690 

7,298, 

3,112 

W9 

4,318 

5,688 
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OHAPTBB VH.—CIVIL CONDITION. 


SUBSIDIARY 

Distribution by Civil condition of 1,000 of each 


Caste. 

I 




DISl’EIBUTION OW 1.000 MALES Olf 

BACH AHE E 

Y CIVIL CONDITION. 


~l 

All agsb. 

C 

P-5 


6- 

-12. 


a 

»a 

0) 

a 

1 

2—20. 



20—40. 


40 and over. 


»d 

s 

1 

1 

»§ 

g 

1 

P 

1 

1 

1 

0) 

1 

p 

1 

1 

<i» 

1 

1 

0 

1 

I 

P 

i 

1 

nc3 

is 

§ 

1 


13 

O) 

is 

>§ 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

7 

8 

9 

;io 

11 

12 

13 

14 

IB 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 


, . B. 

604 

390 

100 

990 

9 

1 

048 

49 

3 

617 

354 

20 

204 

085 

111 

96 

596 

308 


A 

426 

448 

126 

083 

17 


921 

79 

•• 

677 

310 

13 

270 

562 

142 

48 

645 

307 

Balai • • 

. . B. 

461 

462 

77 

993 

6 

1 

054 

43 

3 

639 

344 

17 

107 

800 

87 

25 

756 

219 


A 

462 

464 

84 

900 

3 

1 

028 

66 

6 

073 

297 

so 

109 

805 

86 

21 

734 

245 

Bajnbbl . . 

R 

646 

376 

78 

098 

2 


048 

48 

4 

768 

208 

24 

186 

715 

100 

112 

658 

230 


A 

424 

496 

80 

972 

28 


018 

77 

5 

591 

305 

44 

122 

827 

61 

22 

736 

242 

Bbongi . . 

. . E 

490 

426 

85 

004 

5 

1 

041 

54 

5 

044 

318 

38 

127 

773 

100 

80 

673 

240 


A 

443 

477 

80 

992 

8 

■ • 

917 

78 

6 

093 

882 

25 

140 

708 

97 

20 

742 

232 

Brahman 

R 

507 

364 

120 

990 

4 


071 

27 

2 

726 

245 

30 

277 

002 

121 

121 

635 

344 


A 

406 

408 

126 

098 


2 

074 

23 

3 

695 

289 

10 

277 

(iOO 

117 

00 

672 

338 

Certain Trading 

Castes E 

514 

857 

120 

006 

3 

1 

977 

17 

6 

697 

253 

50 

257 

020 

123 

124 

525 

351 

(Mahajan). 

A 

480 

388 

123 

906 

2 

2 

088 

10 

2 

767 

237 

6 

240 

689 

112 

117 

528 

355 

Cbamar . 

. . E 

474 

436 

00 

094 

5 

1 

052 

45 

3 

624 

341 

36 

101 

797 

102 

28 

701 

271 


A 

462 

477 

71 

990 

9 

1 

024 

69 

7 

09S 

870 

26 

01 

853 

86 

13 

770 

203 

Christldn (Indian) 

. . E 

633 

403 

59 

903 

4 

3 

981 

15 

4 

891 

103 

0 

182 

747 

71 

03 

745 

192 


A 

697 

276 

28 

1,000 


•• 

982 

18 


95,5 

45 

• • 

535 

451 

14 

10 

784 

200 

„ (OtheiB) 

E 

577 

306 

27 

1,000 



1,000 



1,000 



309 

505 

36 

98 

837 

65 


A 

679 

283 

38 

1,000 


.. 

1.000 



1.000 



675 

291 

31 

207 

675 

118 

Bbobi . 

, . E 

458 

437 

105 

095 

4 

1 

046 

50 

5 

635 

322 

43 

119 

771 

110 

30 

670 

204 


A 

464 

438 

08 

993 

7 


913 

84 

3 

652 

333 

15 

121 

734 

145 

23 

718 

259 

Oojar . 

E 

488 

405 

107 

993 

7 


947 

51 

2 

657 

804 

39 

198 

074 

12s 

59 

052 

289 


A 

409 

473 

118 

981 

19 

.. 

808 

170 

13 

469 

500 

31 

122 

737 

141 

36 

628 

336 

Sni 

, . E 

494 

396 

111 

997 

3 


036 

60 

4 

663 

313 

24 

209 

COS 

128 

66 

609 

325 


A 

413 

448 

138 

084 

14 

2 

816 

160 

24 

494 

402 

44 

102 

650 

158 

43 

693 

364 

£acbb} . 

E 

406 

421 

113 

996 

3 

1 

960 

38 

2 

610 

353 

i 31 

120 

741 

ISO 

35 

636 

329 


A 

328 

580 

86 

1,000 



1,000 

»• 

• * 

833 

167 

• • 

•• 

.931 

69 


025 . 

376 

Kalal . 

E 

470 

437 

84 

902 

8 


940 

67 

3 

606 

300 

28 

157 

745 

98 

04 

704 

232 


A 

425 

483 

02 

1,000 


.. 

002 

08 


574 

410 

16 

137 

761 

102 

33 

707 

260 

Kayaslha 

E 

456 

414 

130 

1,000 

.. 


082 

18 


715 

246 

1 S9 

225 

607 

1 108 

09 

595 

336 


A 

443 

473 

84 

1,000 



901 

9 


090 

292 

9 

170 

743 

81 

43 

720 

237 

KMi . 

. iE 

435 

1 407 

108 

082 

18 


955 

41 

4 

655 

305 

40 

187 

004 

119 

55 

066 

289 


A 

397 

1 600 

108 

982 

18 

* • 

356 

183 

11 

637 

427 

86 

152, 

739 

109 

20 

724 

256 

£batik . 

. . E 

458 

468 

1 

84 

' 

906 

5 


914 

83 

3 

583 

382 

85 

102 

808 

90 

28 

714 

258 


A 

418 

610 

72 

986 

14 

• • 

895 

92 

13 

473 

401 

36 

71 

860 

69 

11 

770 

219 

EoU 

. « E 

453 

440 

. 107 

90S 

2 


961 

37 

2 

637 

323 

40 

110 

775 

115 

24 

679 

297 


A 

410 

621 

69 

90S 

2 


965 

33 

2 

867 

317 

16 

74 

852 

74 

17 

778 

206 

Knmbar , 

. , E 

482 

425 

03 

094 

8 

.. 

951 

46 

3 

458 

623 

19 

130 

757 

104 

75 

650 

266 


A 

427 

478 

05 

'984 

18 

*• 

899 

93 

. 8 

677 

390 

33 

87 

794 

119 

19 

730 

251 

Lodlia . • 

, E 

486 

898 

116 

980 

11 

9 

949 

47 

4 

560 

388 

52 

201 

658 

141 

96 

600 

304 


A 

409 

427 

74 

971 

14 

16 

968 

25 

7 

703 

207 


144 j 

793 

63 

32 

706 

262 

. Lobar . • • 

V. . E 

600 

413 

- 87 

,997 

3 


949 

48 

3 

i 708 

1 

271 

21 

175 

721 

104 

44 

708 

! 

1 243 
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459 

70 

994, 

.3. 

*3 

943 

52 

5 

670, 

302 

28 

' 178 

755 

67 

23 

776 

1 201 

MaU ' , 

* . E 

470 

428 

06 

005 

4 

1 

966 

33 

2 

696 

259 

45 

144 

755 

101 

31 

700 

269 


A 

432 

477 

91 

991 

9 

»• 

935 

56 

9 

662 

318 

20 

119 

785 

96 

10 

739 

246 

Eaigar. . 

» * E 

486 

430 

78 

996 

3 

1 

973 

26 

1 ' 

089 

278 

33 

103 

815 

S2 

25 

734 

241 


A 

601 

427 

72 

095 

4 

1 

978 

21 

.1 

764 

219 

17 

80 

833 

87 

12 

766 

232 

Baipot . « 

E 

671 

822 

107 

993 

6 

1 

079 

17 

4 

809 

116 

"75 

877 

537 

86 

150 

686 

284 


A 

508 

400 

. .92 

1,000 

• • 

* 

984 

14 

2 

827 

149 

24 

844 

579 

, 

138 

603 

259 


. . E 

455 

438 

107 

992 

8 


930 

63 

’■ 6 

614 

352 

84 

164 

722 

114 

48 

662 

200 


A 

487 

409 

104 

1,000 

•- 


918 

82 

“ 

640 

306 

. 65 

216 

676 

1 108 

85 

617 

298 


,r *■ 'E 

620 

363 

117 

964 

3. 

33 

944 

49 

7 

739 

235 

26 

205 

634 

161 

60 

650 

300 


A' 

435 

'm 

123 

1,000 



969 

126 

5 

657 

432 

11 

162 

679 

169 

48 

612 

340 

’ • ^€dkii|.’''v .'i; 

' i ,'e 

m 

A37 

94 

906 

3 

■ 2 !' 

044 

63 

3 

708 

267 

25 

202 

, 707 

01 

41 

698 

261 


;A' 

400 

613 

87 

909 

4 


940 

54 

6 

740 

244 

16 

215 

701 

84 

63 

735 

197 

■' t'idi." ' 

* - , ';'E ' 

460 

437 

103 

.903, 

6 

1 

939 

56 

3 

601 

368 

36 

130 

748 

122 

44 

672 

284 


■ <: ; , 'A : 

420 

487 

93 

98S 

12 

,** 

921 

71 


611 

374 

. 15 

106 

.’'767 

,127 

, S5 

751 

214 
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TABLE V. 


sex at certain ages for selected castes. 


MSritlBUTIOlf OF 1,000 FEMALES OF EACH AGE BY CIVIL CONDITION. 

ALL AGES. 

0—5- ! 

1 

6—12. 

12—20. 

20—40. 

40 AND OVEE. 

i 

'B 

I 

p 

Married. 

Widowed. 

■3 

1 

D 

1 

1 

% 

1 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married, 

'g 

-8 

g 

29 

i 

1 

Ci 

p 

i 

1 

Widowed. 

Unmarried, 

Married. 

Widowed. 

t 

s 

Married. 

Widowed. 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 ' 

27 

28 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

33 

30 

37 

38 

350 

489 

161 

991 

8 

1 

1 

864 

132 

4 

214 

742 

44 

11 

860 

129 


473 

515 

288 

508 

204 

960 

34 


846 

144 

10 

172 

706 

32 


823 

177 


373 

627 

341 

496 

168 

989 

11 


827 

168 

5 

196 

782 

22 

12 

872 

116 

6 

437 

657 

827 

499 

174 

939 

60 


832 

162 

6 

220 

762 

18 

3 

862 

136 

4 

396 

600 

898 

426 

176 

993 

7 


879 

117 

4 

399 

566 

35 

5 

830 

165 

3 

416 

581 

304 

620 

176 

953 

47 


745 

235 

20 

248 

736 

10 

18 

860 

132 

4 

436 

560 

375 

484 

141 

990 

9 

1 

867 

128 

5 

276 

694 

30 

10 

885 

105 

33 

450 

617 

326 

545 

129 

976 

24 


797 

201 

2 

291 

699 

10 

11 

891 

98 


487 

513 

299 

418 

283 

094 

6 

1 

879 

115 

6 

180 

739 

81 

8 

717 

275 

8 

308 

689 

267 

467 

276 

1,000 


* 

874 

118 

8 

168 

777 

55 

0 

743 

248 

2 

306 

693 

32.3 

404 

273 

994 

5 

1 

945 

50 

6 

251 

683 

G6 

8 

711 

231 

4 

303 

693 

297 

425 

278 

993 

6 


958 

40 

2 

245 

712 

43 

12 

716 

272 

6 

276 

718 

862 

482 

156 

995 

5 


854 

140 

6 

214 

750 

86 

9 

864 

127 

4 

441 

555 

342 

488 

170 

971 

26 

3 

809 

186 

5 

213 

767 

20 

3 

868 

129 

4 

849 

647 

483 

430 

87 

1,000 



975 

22 

3 

749 

247 

4 

86 

865 

49 

IS 

518 

474 

676 

331 

93 

985 

16 

*• 

989 

11 


876 

113 

11 

161 

763 

96 

87 

493 

470 

611 

425 

04 

1,000 



985 

15 


876 

125 


170 

786 

44 

107 

681 

280 

624 

403 

73 

1,000 

.. 


1,000 

•' 

* * 

891 

109 


214 

761 

35 

173 

520 

307 

332 

493 

176 

991 

8 

1 

845 

161 

4 

205 

771 

24 

20 

854 

126 

17 

409 

674 

339 

500 

161 

062 

38 

•• 

778 

218 

4 

265 

720 

6 

• • 

901 

99 

8 

394 

698 

835 

494 

171 

988 

12 


833 

163 

4 

227 

783 


7 

856 

187 

6 

448 

647 

275 

548 

177 

946 

63 

X 

625 

361 

14 

142 

826 

83 

6 

862 

133 

2 

880 

618 

839 

484 

177 

089 

11 


806 

187 

7 

228 

739 

38 

7 

851 

142 

3 

427 

670 

269 

511 

220 

955 

45 

* * 

680 

801 

19 

181 

783 

36 

3 

815 

182 

2 

324 

674 

846 

488 

166 

997 

3 

.. 

8G5 

131 

4 

131 

833 

36 

6 

863 

131 

1 

386 

613 

212 

606 

182 

1,000 

.. 


1,000 


•• 

250 

750 

•• 


867 

133 

•• 

600 

500 

846 

457 

197 

983 

i 16 

1 

847 

148 

5 

251 

720 

29 

21 

815 

164 

17 

361 

632 

295 

480 

225 

1,000 



707 

293 


260 

740 

•• 


820 

180 


325 

676 

815 

465 

220 

998 

2 


923 

TSj 

4 

254 

710 i 

36 

9 

797 

194 

7 

406 

567 

316 

511 

173 

1,000 

.. 

.. 

937 

68 


222 

763 

16 

25 

823 

162 

.. 

618 

487 

327 

481 

192 

992 

8 


845 

148 

7 

211 

745 

44 

14 

830 

166 

9 

416 

675 

242 

560 

208 

967 

I 33 

■ • 

654 

338 

8 

101 

869 

30 

2 

832 

166 

2 

874 

624 

SGI 

406 

144 

990 

1 10 


806 

i 

191 

3 

229 

740 

31 

16 

870 

115 

8 

435 

657 

335 

505 

160 

9G0 

40 


760 

225 

15 

207 

772 

21 

23 

849 

128 

•• 

407 

593 

361 

482 

157 

996 

4 


892 

105 

8 

236 

780 

34 

8 

873 

1 119 

6 

443 

651 

806 

533 

161 1 

990 

8 

2 

871 , 

124 

5 

119 

1 852 

29 

1 4 

1 897 

1 99 

1 2 

SCI 

637 

859 

468 

173 

989 

10 

1 

840 

155 

5 

238 

730 

32 

11 

852 

137 

24 

403 

673 

309 

492 

199 

936 

63 

1 

786 

205 

9 

235 

732 

33 

6 

1 814 

180 

7 

423 

570 

880 

470 

160 

995 

6 


899 

98 

3 

257 

i 705 

38 

8 

862 

180 

7 

427 

566 

345 

461 

204 

1,000 


* * 

866 

134 

" 

200 

773 

27 

11 

1 789 

200 

* • 

> 339 

601 

367 

459 

174 

089 

10 

1 

8G8 

128 

4 

307 

665 

28 

20 

842 

138 

7 

415 

678 

357 

478 

165 

983 

13 1 

4 

8CG 

122 

12 

332 

640 

22 

17 

870 

118 

8 

437 

566 

348 

471 

186 

903 


1 

867 

128 1 

5 

209 

766 ! 

85 

8 

837 

155 

6 

896 

598 

283 

407 

220 

985 

16 

•• 

780 

207 

7 

152 

814 

34 

4 

836 

160 

4 

348 

658 

882 

468 

160 

996 

5 


874 

114 

12 

216 

766 

19' 

13 

861 

126 

5 

480 

565 

388 

441 

171 

903 

7 

.. 

935 

63 

2 

249 

751 

20 


842 

151 

3 , 

360 

637 

819 

411 

270 

004 

6 

1 

921 i 

72 

7 

320 

604 1 

76 

IS 

746 

241 

5 1 

316 

630 

290 

431 

279 

993 

7 


913 1 

77 

10 

289 

664 

47 

8 

749 1 

243 

3 1 

284 

713 

870 

487 

148 

983 

13 

4 

864 

143 

3 

305 

679 

16 

12 

381 

107 

30 

477 

493 

850 

472 

178 

1,000 


.. 

667 

318 

16 

309 

631 

•• 

24 

763 

223 

82 

4ll 

607 

361 

418 

221 

960 

12 

28 

841 

166 

3 

362 

618 

SO 

6 

770 

224 

2 

83r 

662 

278 

460 

262 

935 

65 


670 

330 


220 

740 

40 ; 

•• 

706 

295 

5 

290 

706 

845 

482 

178 

902 

7 

1 

868 

126 

6 

292 

673 

36 

19 

859 

122 

12 

422 

566 

803 

525 

172 

084 

16 

1 

878 

121 

6 

279 

699 

22 

SO 1 

870 

100 

18 

445 

6S7 

885 

486 

179 

984 

16 


822 

173 

6 

220 

746 

36 

H ; 

864 

136 

6 

39r 

600 

294 

494 

212 

960 

40 

•• 

803 

190 

7 

181 1 

794 

26 

5 j 

880 

165 

2 

371 

626 


z S 






CHAPTER VIII. 


llteincy. 


J?art J.— Introductory. 

s«fetenw to statisaos. 1. The figuies, on which discussions in this Chapter are based, are contained in 
the Imperial Tables VIII and IX. In the former, statistics are given for the Pro¬ 
vinces, States, Districts and Cities for General Literacy and Literacy in English 
by Beligion and Age-periods. The latter gives details of General Literacy and 
Literacy in English for certain selected castes in each of the two Provinces. 
Proportional figures illustrating the more salient features of the returns are em¬ 
bodied in the eight Subsidiary Tables attached to this Chapter. 

Meaning of siatistfoa. 2. The iustructious for filling in colunms 14 and 15 of the Schedule, relating 
to Literacy, were the same as in 1911 and are given below:— 

“Column 14—^Entei the word ‘Literate’ against all persons who can themselves both read 
and write a letter in some language other than English. Against persons who cannot do so, 
make a cross in this column.” 

“ Column 16—Enter the word ‘English’ against all persons who can themselves both read 
and write a letter in English. This column will remain blank for those who can not do so.” 

The principle of calculating proportions of literates to total population, 
has been changed this time in as much as the persons of the ages 0-5 have been 
eliminated from the population. Persons in the 0-5 age-period are not supposed 
to be literate and the result of their inclusion, therefore, would be to lower the 
proportion of the Literates to an undue extent. 


JPa/rt II.—‘Distribution of General Literacy. 

Bypr«»inoes. 3. Rajputam .—Of the total population of Bajputana , (9,844,384) only 331,725 

are literates, i.e., in every 1,000 of the total population, only 39 can satisfy the 
test. Of the male population, 68 per mille can read and write, while the propor¬ 
tion of female literates, to their sex population, is as low as 5 per mille. 

Ajmer-Merwara. —^The total population of Ajmer-Merwara is 495,271 (269,566 
, males and 225,706 females). Of these 49,762 (44,658 males and 5,104 females) can 
read, and'write letters, in Other words 113 in every 1,000 are litera,tes (185 males 
and 26 females). . . 

Bytowiitr. , 4 .. The map printed on the opposite page shows the extent of Literacy 

among males in each of the Districts and States. The numerical strength of 
: females being small, it is npt Oonsideied necessary to illustrate their local dis¬ 

tribution by a similar map. Units in this map have been classified into five cate- 
,, gories—^the lowest containing 43—-SO" in the mille and the highest 126 and over. 
Tqi& ^ves the mir^um proportion of 43i whfie Abu District the maximuni—291. 

‘ is peculiar. In consequence of its being the seat 

■ ' i,. ,>■'; r ; of ^ Adininistratioh and a Military Sanitariumi it has the highest propor- 
. tldn>ffite:i;ate^, wHeh is nearly four tm the Provincial %uie. 
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Disirihution of male literates hy States and Districts. 



6. Tlie proportion per raille of the sex population in the religions dealt with ByReKjioa. 
in the Subsidiary Table I, are given separately for each of the two Provinces 
in the table on the margin. Briefly reviewing the figures, the Christian (Others) 

hold the first 
position, uni¬ 
formly in both 
sexes and in 
both the Pro¬ 
vinces, and 
the Animist 
—^the last. 

The other main 
features are 
(1) that Parsi 
females rank 
second in their 
sex, (2) that 

the Aiya occupy a uniform position in both sexes and in both the Provinces, 
and (3) that, excepting the Sikh, all the remaining religions exhibit no material 
change in their position in the two Provinces. 




BAJPTITAKA. 


AJMm-MEBWAEA. 


Eelioiok. 

HaIiES. 

Pemaies. 

Maxes. 

Pemaxes. 


Propor¬ 

tion. 

Older. 

Propor¬ 

tion. 

Order. 

Propor¬ 

tion, 

Order. 

Propor¬ 

tion. 

Order. 

Aiiimist. 


10 


9 

3 

9 

.. 

9 

Arya . 

661 

6 

222 

6 

685 

5 

290 

5 

Bialnuo. 

Christian— 

600 

3 

333 

4 


•• 

•• 

*' 3 

Indian 

478 

6 

436 

3 

449 

0 

414 

1 

Others 

050 

1 

932 

1 

978 

1 

975 


Hindu . 

6 d 

9 

3 

8 

140 

- s 

15 

8 

J'ain 

602 

4 

23 

6 

789 

3 

60 

6 

Musalman 

66 

8 

9 

7 

187 


18 

7 

Harsi . . , i 

699 

2 

62S 

2 

786 

4 

707 

2 

Sikh . 

84 

1 

“7 

9 

7 

794 

2 

j 303 

4 
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6. Tte margiTial figures, which represent proportion of literates to 1,000 of 

their sex in each age-period, abs¬ 
tracted from the Subsidiary Table 
I, show that the last two groups in 
both the Provinces do not give 
lower figures for both sexes than 
indicated by the 'All Age' group. 
The proportion of female literates 
in aU the groups is much higher in 
Ajmer-Merwara than in the other 
Province, which is indicative of 
better educational facilities provided 
for that sex in the former Province. It should not, however, be inferred that 
Ajmer-Merwara does not afford equal facilities for the other sex. 


Age-Period. 

Eajptjtana, 

Ajmek-Mekwara. 

Males. 

Pemales. 

Males. 

Pemales. 

All ages 5 and 
over . 

OS 

5 

185 

20 

6-10 . 

9 

2 

41 

13 

10-15. . 

45 

4 

130 

31 

15-20 . 

80 

7 

211 

44 

20 and over . 

90 

5 

227 

20 


Part III.—Distribution of English Literacy. 

7. Raj'putam —In Eajputana, 15,393 males and 1,171 females are literates 
in English, giving a proportion to every one thousand of their sex population of 
three in males with nil in females. The ratio between the sexes is one female to 
every twenty males; but among the few educated females one in as many as 
sixteen has English qualifications. 

Ajmer-Merwara .—The corresponding figures for this Province are 



Persons. 

MaJeB. 

EemaleB. 

Total Population' 

495,271 

269,566 

225,705 

Literates in English 

Proportion of the above to every 

9,905 

8,792 

. 1,113 

one thousand of their respective 
sex population . . . • 

23 

36 

6 


Eatio of female to male literates 

in English .... .. 8 1 


Eatio of female literates in English 
to female literates . . . One to about every five. 


8. This part of the discussion has its data in Subsidiary Table IV, which gives 
the proportion of literates in English per 10,000 of the sex and age population and 

the figures on 


Province or Natural 

AiiL ages 5 

AND OTEB. 

6-10, 

.10-16. 

16-20. 

20 AND OYEB. 

Division. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

MaleSt 

Per 

males. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

RAJPDTANA AND 
AJMBR-HER- 
WABA. 

0 

5 

5 

3 

30 

5 

80 

« 

8 

ei 

6 

Rajpixtana . 

k 

3 

3 

3 

21 

2 

66 

4 

42 

3 

Eastern Division . 

35 

^ 1 

4 

2 

22 

3 

66 

4 

43 

4 

^outliem Division . 

20 

3 

3 

2 

11 

3 

30 

6 

27 

3 

Western Diviaon . 

42 

2 

3 

., 

26 

1 

78 

1 

62 

2 

Ajmer-Merwaia . 

m 

56 

48 

24 

206 

63 

524 

91 I 452 

59 


the margin 
have been 
bor rowed 
from it. 
Though the 
discus s i o n 
wiU be con¬ 
fined. to the 
Natural Divi¬ 
sions alone, 
yet for facili¬ 
ty of com¬ 
parison the 

Promciai figures have also been reproduced. Before touching the comparison, 
the salient features which help to swell the proportion may be referred to briefly. 

. Conditions in the Eastern Division are fairly normal. The Southern is populated 
by , a vast majority of the aboriginal tribes, who keep themselves aloof from, the 
literates. Thanks to the foreign element in Mount Abu, the Kherwara and Kotra 
Cantonments ittMewar and in the Sirohi State, as many as 20 males andS females ap-^ 
pear against this Division. The Kailway and the Lawrence Schools for European , 
and '.^glo-indian boys at Morat Abu have materially helped in bringing the pro- 
pOrtionto the present figuresin the 6-10 age-^oup and the iii'.migrants to the 
propottion of 27 for males* and 3 for females in the last group. In the Western 
w incBcates the highest proportion of male hterates under ' All 
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Ages,’ tkere are two big Cities, w’^., Jodbpur and Bikaner, tbe inkabif’ants where¬ 
of are very enterprising and mostly traders. Since their business is not confined 
to their own locality and is scattered over almost all the big trade centres of India, 

English education, being the most convenient medium of dealing with persons 
of all creeds and nationalities, is a necessary adjunct in their ease. Jodhpur, 
moreover, affords comparatively far more educational facilities than any of the 
other Cities in Rajputana. Jaisahner is practically illiterate. In Ajmer-Merwara, 
a very high proportion of the literates is lent by immigrants. Even eliminating 
the foreign element from the population, Ajmer-Merwara would rank first, the 
Eastern Division—second, the Western—^third, and the South^-n—^the last. 

9. hi Provinces. —The proportions, per nulle, of the population of both sexes ByReUgiom. 
(by religion) who are literate in Enghsh have been abstracted on the margin from 

^—_ the Subsidiary 

Table I. The 
chief features 
are that (1) 
Christian 

Precedence. (Qthers), as in 

~~i general liter¬ 

acy, rank first 
* and Hindus 

5 last of all, (2) 

» Parsi females 

5 rank second 

" and even put 

their male partners (who rank fifth) in the back-ground in Ajmer-Merwara, and 
(3) among the pm’ely* Indian religions, though the Brahmo exhibit the highest 
proportions, yet, as they are nowhere to be fornid in Ajmer-Merwara and in 
Rajputana then.' actual number is only 11 each for males and females, they 
cannot claim credit for the high position they have attained. Excluding these, 
the Arya claim to be on the top in both the sexes and rightly too. 

Par* IV.—Distribution of Literacy in Cities. 

10. By Age. —The proportion of literates is always higher in Cities. It is Ptovinoiai. 
in Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara combined, 259 in males and 39 in females to 
every one thousand of their sex population, compared with the combined Pro¬ 
vincial figure of 74 and 6 for males and females respectively in 1911 {vide Subsi¬ 
diary Table I). The proportions of persons who are literate in any of the 
languages, as also those who are literate in English, to every 1,000 of their 

sex population, are given on the margin, separately for the two Provinces with 

details of age. 

The age- 
groups, which 
give some 
idea of the 
extent to 
which litera¬ 
cy has spread 
during the 
decade, are 

‘ 10—16 ’ and ‘ 16—20 ’. The figures in the age-group ‘ 20 and over’ represent 
the cumulative result of education of several previous decades. Keeping this 
in view, the high proportions of literates in the ‘ 10—16 ’ or ‘ 16—^20 ’ groups are 
creditable to the decade and predict a bright future. Female education also 
seems to be making satisfactory progress. “ 

By Religion. —The figures of proportions in this connection are to be foimd in 
the Subsidiary Table III. Animistic males of Rajputana give a nominal propor¬ 
tion of 3 in the mille of their own population with none .in the other sex. Ajmer- 
Merwara has an unexpectedly high proportion of 24 in males, though, where 
females are concerned, it is as bad as in its sister Province. Christians (both 
Indian and others together) have most literates amongst them in both sexes, as 





RAJPUTANA. 



AJMER-MERWARA 

Religion. 

Males. 

I’EJ.lALJit). 


Males. FEi 


Pro- 

Ordc‘r of 

Pro^ 

Ortler of 

Pro- 

' Order of Pro- 


portion. 

Precedence. 

portion. 

PrccedcacB. 

portion. Precedence.' portion.’ 

i 1 

Aiya . * 

178 

5 

0 

5 

325 

1 , / 

! 3. i 11 1 

Sralimo . 

400 

3 

111 

4 



ChristiaTi— 

Indian 

232 

4 

152 

3 

218 

1 4 145 

Others 

947 

1 

918 

1 

978 

■ 1 940 1 

Hindu . 

3 

8 


7 

23 

! 8 •. 1 

iTain 

11 

6' 

.. 

7 i 

33 

j 7 .. 1 

Miisalman 

T) 

7 


7 1 

39 

6 .. 

iPsursi • • . 

635 

2 

311 

'* 

194 

! 5 272 

Sikh 

11 

° 1 

1 

l * ! 

341 

2 ’., 
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In pnncipal Cities,. 


also in both, the Provinces. These are followed by Jains who show a very 
respectable figure for males in both the Provinces. Females, though second to 
none except Christians, make a poor display. Hindus of the Cities in the 
combined Provinces as also in each separately have a slightly better strength 
of literates than Musalmans, though the latter supersede the former when the 
comparison stretches beyond the limit of Cities. 

11. The principal Cities in the Rajputana Province are (1) Jaipur, (2) Jodhpur, 
(3) Bikaner and (4) Alwar and in the Ajmer-Merwara Province—only Ajmer. 
The proportions of literates and of literates in English, to a thousand of their sex 
population in each of the age-periods and in each of the Cities, are exhibited 
below. It will be seen that among the Cities mentioned in the Table which lie 


Literacy. 


20 AND OVER. 


Males, Mules, males. Males, males. Males, Males. maLs. 


Ajmer . 


Jodhpur . 


Bikaner , 


f Genera' 
C linglisl] 


in Rajputana, but excluding Ajmer which lies in Ajmer-Merwara, Jodhpur 
gives better results than those shown by any other City. This leads to the 
conclusion that Cities other than those under discussion have taken a larger 
share in the formation of the Provincial figures and that the spread of 
literacy in Cities is not dependent in these Provinces upon the volume of 
population or area. 


Comparigon with 
main Brovinoea in 


i*roviao0^ 


Burma « . • 

Delhi , ♦ * 

Ajmer-Merwara 
Bengal • • * 

Macfiae ^ * 

Bombay , . 

Aflsaan * , 

Bihar and Orissa - 
TheBmJah . 

The ' Oenliral Pro**. 

vinoes and Berar. 
TOe United Pro- 

, TOiceB^ 

The . Moriih-Wesfj 
, B^oiitier Provmce, 
Bajputana , 

, Central India . • 


liXTBRATBS PBR 

1,000 or 


ENGLISH LIBERACY IN MAIN 
PROVINCES. 

Litbbates per 

1,000 OP ! 


Part V.—Comparisons and Variations. 

otttf ' 12. Comparing the statistics of general literacy with other Provinces in 
India, it is found that Ajmer-Merwara is superior to all but two, viz., Burma 
' "■ ' ... ' and Delhi. Rajpu- 

GENBRAL LITERACY IN MAIN ENGLISH LEEBRACY IN MAIN tana is Sadlv 
_backward, Central 

LntBRAiBS PHB Lubbates pbb being 

1,000 OP 1.000 OP below it. There is, 

troTiaoe: PopuwiiOHi Province. POPiJx.AmoN. hoWOVer, an im- 

- 1 «n. 

“ • tion of the literates 

Burma. . . 314 232 • > • 38 ... .nit Tn ETur. 

Delhi . „ . 122 ... Ajmer-Merwara . 33 14 

Ajmer-Merwara . 113 , ‘ 72 Bengal . . 10 13 llSh literacy, RaipU- 

Bengal . . . 104 77 Bombay . . 12 12 f.a-na stanfls lna+ 

Maebas. , 98 76 Madras . . 11 8 Stance last 

Bombay'. , ' . ■ 83 .69 Assam ♦ , 10 6 aS it WaS in IDll, 

Orfe^' 1 ■ 61 39 ': Nortb-weeV /o I ^tile Ajmer-Mer- 

Tbe limjab i . 46 37 Erontier Provinoe. Wata haS alSO given 

The Centra Pro- 43 33 TbePmijab . . 7 6 it.a tn-n SPnb+n'nolln' 

vinoes and Berar. The Central Pro- 6 4 I'OP to JJeiJll, 
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. -TOMieB; , ' The United ^ Pro- 4 3 wprp inpbi/lp/l in 
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poruiATioiri 

Province. 

POPULATION. 

1921. 

1911. 


1921. 

1911. 

314 

222 

Delhi . 

38 


122 


Ajmer-Merwara . 

23 

14 

113 ‘ 

72 

Bengal 

19 

13 

104 

77 

Bombay 

12 

12 


Madrid 

Assam 

, Burma . . - 

The North-West 
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The Punjah . 
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vinces and Berar. 
The United ^ Pro¬ 
vinces, 

Central India . 
Bihar and Orissa . 
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13. Rajfutana. —The ratio of literates between, the Urban and Eural £1163/8 literacy in Urban and 

11 ■ Areas. 

roughly is 6:1 
(5:1 among 
males and 
10:1 among 
females) and 
between the 
sexes 10:1 in 
the Urban 
and 21:1 in 
the Rural. 

Female edu¬ 
cation is thus 



PROPORTION PER MILLE. 







Liteeact in 






Year. 

Rajputana. 

Ajmer-Merwara. 


Urban. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

Rural. 


Total. 

Males. 

Ee- 

males. 

Total. 

Males. 

Ee. 

males. 

Total. 

Males. 

Ee- 

males. 

Total. 

Males. 

Ee- 

malea. 

1921 . 

108 

190 

19 

22 

11 

2 

204 

304 

64 

49 

89 

4 

1911 . 


1 

lot available. 



153 

245 

41 

41 

75 

3 


eomparatively backward in the Province and more so in the Rural area. 

Ajmer-Merwara. —The proportion of total literates in the Urban area is as 
high as four times that in the Rural. Of the females of the Urban area, one out of 
every sixteen can read and write a letter, while of those of the Rural, one only in 
as many as 234 can do so. Comparing the figures of 1921 with those of 1911, it is 
noticed that improvement is more marked in females than in males, in both the 
areas, although the proportion of female literates in the Rural area is still insigni¬ 
ficant. The causes of the low proportion of literates in the Rural areas briefly are, 
that:— 

(1) the extensive demand for young boys and children for labour in the 

field, for tending cattle and for attending to odd jobs of work about 
the house, and particularly at the time when adults are engaged in 
sowing, weeding and reaping the harvest. The moment a boy 
reaches the stage of' reasonable intelligence, he becomes a useful 
economic asset to the family in other ways besides those mentioned 
and the utility of further study ceases to be apparent. This works 
as a set-back to the spread of literacy and in many cases happens to 
lead to the efiacement of the benefits of education already received. 

(2) there is little in the Rmal areas to operate as an incentive towards 

education. The major portion of the population grows up practi¬ 
cally illiterate, and inducement to education is therefore seriously 
impaired. 

(3) home education is a thing almost unknown, and 

(4) the exclusion of the depressed communities from the benefit of educa¬ 

tion leaves a palpable proportion of the population uneducated. 

14. The diagram on the margin is expressive of the extent to which literacy oompariMB of Literacy 

has permeated theK*?^'«S'Aiffil 
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population of the ““"***• 
two sexes in each 
of the Natural 
Divisions of Eaj- 
putana and in 
A j m er-Merwara. 

The delineations in 
the diagram are 
the outcome of 
the proportions, 
per mille of the 
sex population, in 
the Subsidiary 
Table II. The 
diagram further 
discloses how far 
education has 
spread since the 
last decade. 
Viewing all the 


imits in the it is very satisfactory to note that education among females 

is progressing by long strides. That males show so little improvem^t is regrettable. 
The high proportion of literates in Ajmer-Merwara, compared with the Natural 

% A 
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Divisions of Eajputana, is mainly due to tie employment of the educated immi- 
grants in the Yarious Courts and Offices at Ajmer. Males of the Eastern Division 
have also made some progress but the Western and the Southern are very back¬ 
ward and the latter the more so. It is fortunate ^ for the Southern Division 
that it has in its jurisdiction the State of Sirohi and the District of Abu 
which occupy unique positions in respect of literacy. If the literates in them 
are excluded, the proportion of males in the Division will be lowered to 25 or to 
about that of the females of Ajmer-Merwara, and that of females to the insignificant 
figure—2 in the thousand. 

En”ff**aad ^“5 15. The diagram below indicates graphically the number per mille of the 

population by sex and religion in Kajputana and Ajmer-Merwara who are literate 



and of those who are literate in En g l i sh . Of the four religions presented in the 
diagram, the Hindu seems to be the most backward and the Christian the 
most advanced, in both the sexes and in both the Provinces. In General literacy, 
the Jain takes the second place in every respect—Musalmkn females of Ajmer- 
Merwara excepted. The chief feature, respeebing the English Literacy, is that except 
the Christian, female literates do not appear on the graph in any of the religions. 
Males in each religion occupy the same position in the English Literacy as they, do 
in the General. 

ftigtew in uienwj. 16. The table below vividly exhibits the progress made in literacy during 

PER CENTAGB OP VARIATION 1011-1021. 


PopTiIatioB . 
6l«]ieral litemcy . 
English IdteriLoy < 
miteraoy * 


Eajputana, 

Males* 

Eemalest 

AH ages 

5 and 
over. 

10 and 
over. 

All ages 

6 and 
over. 

10 and 
over. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

— 6-0 

— '74 

— 7*1 

9*4 

>T ' 

— 6‘6 

+ 60*7 

+ :46‘8 

+ 34:-8 

-H 33-9 

+ 42*7 

■f 41*3, 

— 6*1 

-- 7*6 

— 7*9 

— 9*6 


A JMEa 'MBHWATtA. 


Ecmales. 


6 and 
over. 


6 and 
over. 


1-2 + B*2 


4*0 — 3-8 


the decade also whether, and the extent to which!, it is keeping pace with popU" 
lation. Supposing the pupiilation had remetined sta,tionery ; ahdl (l)(a) literacy 
fi^es had showna decHde, or (b) iUiteracy figures had shown an increase in the 
present decade, no room^ would have been left for doubt that education was on 
W'iW.e .j ,and; (2) (a); literacy figures had indicated a rise, or (b) illiteracy figures 
■ hja4 sii;qym a fafi, the epnm^^ been inevitable, But the 

of the mal^ppprdation of Eajputaha show' afall! of 6 and 7*4 per 
c'^fe^dtheG^ Litetaicyfigares of only 4'6 ahd 6'(?, while of literacy—highe 
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than in the population. Thus, it may he safely deduced that education among 
the males of Rajputana, is not only keeping pace with the population but is 
moving faster. On the strength of the above argument it can be asserted 
that English Literacy in both the sexes and in both the Provinces is very much 
on the increase and so is female education in other languages also. Males of 
Ajmer-Merwara show a decline in column 6 and a shght increase in column 7, 
against. ‘Population’ but an increase of no less ttian 35 and 33 per cent, 
respectively against ‘General Literacy’ and a moderately fair decline of 3*5 and 
2'6 against ‘Illiteracy’. This also indicates a very hopeful sign of the spread 
of literacy in this Province* It has been suggested, that progress in the 
general spread of education can best be gauged by looking to the number of 
persons of each sex who are literate in the age-group 15—^20, as those in this 
group are expected to furnish a good guide to determining the number of children, 
who have been under efiective instruction during the preceding quinquennium 
and have attained the census standard of literacy. 

The figures in the margin taken from Subsidiary Table V compare the literates 

of 1921 with 
those of the 
previous de¬ 
cade in each 
Province and 
Natural Divi¬ 
sion. It would 
appear that 
the proportion 
in the 15—20 
group has 
increased 

throughout and the more so in females. If, with a view to ascertain whether 
education is progressing, it is necessary to compare the figimes in the 15—^20 group 
with those in the 20 and over and to see whether the variations of increase in the 
former group exceed chose in the latter, the variations in columns 4 and 7 may be 
compared. It will then be found that, Ajmer-Merwara excluded, the adolescents 
give better results than the adults, Ajmer-Merwara was afiected chiefly on 
account of the XJrs Fair having attracted more adults of both sexes. 

17. (a)ikfales (i) General Literacij .—^Detafied statistics relating to literacy m seiectea casiss. 
selected castes are given in the Subsidiary Table VI. The discussion here will be 
restricted to such castes as have at least ten male literates per mille of their popu¬ 
lation, figures for which are reproduced below and compared with those 
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( 

3 i + 2 

14 +12 

S + 2 
4+1 

4^ + 2 


Rajputana. 


Ajms^-Mebwaea. 


Propor¬ 

tion. 


Order of 


Propor¬ 

tion. 


Order of 
prece¬ 
dence. 


Propor¬ 

tion. 


Order of 
prece¬ 
dence. 


Propor¬ 

tion. 


Order of 
prece¬ 
dence. 


Ahir . 

' Balai . 

Bambbi 

Bbangi 

Brahman 

Certain Trading 
Castes (Mahajan). 
Chamar 

Christian (Indian) 
Dhobi . 

Gujar . 

Jat 

Kachhi 
Ifalal . 
lOiati . 

Khatik 
KoH . 

Knmhar , 

Lodha 
Lohar . 

Mali . 

Baipnt . , 

Tell . 


a a2 
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for iOll. The most noticeable feature of the decade is that the Mahajans of Raj- 
putana have ousted the Indian Christians from the position of pride, which they 
persistently held. In Ajmer-Merwara, Christians still retain the first rank ^though 
Mahajans here too have shown marked progress, as is proved from the fact 
that the difference between the proportion of the two communities has been re¬ 
duced from 19 in 1911 to 13 in this decade. Brahmans, though they haye progressed 
since the last decade, are stiU third as before in each of the two Provinces. They 
should as a matter of fact have appeared the foremost of all in eaoli decade and in 
each Province as, according to the Vedas, they belong to the priestly class and were 
in the Vedic time even the law-givers. But, with the advance of time, they gave 
up their status and took to the mean profession of begging and hence the singularly 
low proportion of literates in them. They, however, have the consolation that they 
have lost no ground since the last decade. In Rajputana, Malis and Jats have ex¬ 
changed places, while Lodhas have lost one place and the rest adhere to their previous 
positions. In Ajmer-Merwara, Kachhis, who were below the standard in 1911, to 
admit of their appearance on the list, have this time secured an elevated position 
and stand fourth, while all the remaning castes except Bambhis, Kalals and Lohars, 
as also those mentioned in the beginning of the paragraph, have all failed to 
retain their respective positions. Another conclusion, which can be derived from 
the figures in the Subsidiary Table, is that the depressed classes are very much 
more freely educated in Ajmer-Merwara than in Rajputana. , 


(ii) Literacy in English .—The restriction for enabling a caste to be admitted 




RAJPUTAlTA-a 



Aa-MJSR-MiCRWAltA. 


Caste. 

1921. 

191L 

1921. 

1911, 


Propor¬ 
tion. 1 

Order of 
prece¬ 
dence. 

Propor¬ 

tion* 

Order of 
prooo- 
donce. 

Propor¬ 

tion. 

Order of 
prooo- 
donoo. 

Propor¬ 

tion. 

Ordor of 
proco- 
donco. 

Ahir . 




••• 

31 

6 

31 

5 

BrakmaTi » 

• •a 


•*# 


122 

3 

93 

2 

Oertaiu Trading 
Castes (Mahajan) 

12 

... 

... 


92 

4 

39 

3 

Chnstian (Indian) 

232 
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«.a 

‘ 4:72 

1 

320 

1 

ICaohhi 

• •a 



... 

154 

2 

24 

6 

Bialal . « • 

a*a 



a.a 

15 

7 



I^hati . 

*•« 



• »« 

12 

8 

12 

7 

Bajpnt 



• mm 

rnmm 1 

1 

49 

5 

35 

10 


to the list above is the same as that fixed for the General Literacy, i.e., only such 
castes (out of those in Subsidiary Table VI) could claim a position in it which had 
ten or more males who were literate in English among every thousand in their 
folds. This seems to have proved a very stiff condition for Rajputana. Only 
the Indian Christians and the Mahajans have been able to fulfil it. The Indian 
Christians, as should be expected, stand first and Mahaj ans—the second. Silimarly, 
as in Rajputana, the Indian Christians of Ajmer-Merwara are in possession of the 
first position. Kachhis, who were as far back as sixth in 1911, have come up second. 
Brahmans, though they have lost a place this time, present a comparatively good 
proportion of literates amongst them. Kalals, have for the first -^e, entered the 
list. The remaining castes deserve no particular mention, 

(b) Eemales ,—^The diagram on the opposite page exhibits the proportion of 
female Uterates to a thousand of male literates of the selected castes inentioned in 
Subsidiary Table yi, both, (1) in any language and (2) in English, in each of the 
two Brovinees: It also shows the progress made by each caste since 1911. 

Since the dia^am is in itself very expressive, no attempt will be made to enter 
into a discussion. The salient features are. that (1) Ahirs and Bhangis of Ajmer- 
Merwara haye no fejnale literate in English this time though they had a very fair 
proportion in the previous decade, (2) Balais m AjmerrMerwara. and Gujara in 
Rajputana apd Malis in both the Provinces have Shown, female litetates in English 
: fortheftrat tmieinthis deoa^, (3) Balais andRaigars of Rajputana have done the 
Sain^ in . respect of literates-,ih , any language as Balais have done in respect of 
;'SM i?' iAto females of both the Pirovmces, Bliangi, dhamar, Mali 

I^^)phta,na and, Indian Christian and Raig^ females of 
Ajifier^li^ara, hay© made ^ p.opr.display this -time. Female education on the 
whole is. igt^*wy©* ' - ^ ^ 
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Part Vl.-'StaUsUes of BdmaUon Department. 

18. Subsidiary Table VII embodies afl tbe statistics of education contained s®'™'- 
in tbe returns of that Department. Figures for the previous decades are not 
* available for Eajputana. 

Rajpvima .—^There are as many as 1,847 primary and elementary schools, 
both private and public, with 57,869 scholars. Instruction in them is imparted to 
the masses in Vernacular subjects, which are useful to them in every day life. The 
next higher stage of education is the secondary, which is given in 154 schools to 
20,066 scholars. The aggregate number of scholars attending both these and the 
elementary schools, comes to 77,926, which gives a proportion of 27 per miUe of 
the total population of 6—15 years of age. 

Ajmeir-Memara.~-'2-sm.sxy education has made a rapid progress—the 
number of public schools having risen in the last ten years from 54 to 109 and that 
of scholars from 1,816 to 6,217. Private institutions are mcreasing yet faster. 

19. Subsidiary Table VIII shows that 214 pupils in Eajputana and 60 in Ajmer-^ 
Metwara passed the various University examinations in 1920-1921, as compared “»»»!“««»• 
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Female Education. 



witli 534 in Eajpntana and 61 in Ajiner-Merwara in 1911. The per centages of 
success have fallen from 66 to 41 and from 59 to 32 in Eajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara respectively. Those in 1891 and 1901 were:— 

^ ■' 1891 . 1901 . 

Eajputana .88 57 

Ajmer-Meiwara.40 

20. General—Genexal discussion on this subject has been made in appropriate 
places. Theobjectof thispartis simply to deal with the most particular features of 
female education. Subsidiary Table VII shows that there wep 90 and 39 schools 
for girls in Eajputana and Ajmer-Merwara respectively, with 4,926 and 2,045 
students receiving education in them. Out of these, 56 were public institutions, 
including the aided and 34 private in Eajputana and 15 and 24 respectively in 
Ajmer-Merwara. Grirls on the rolls in these institutions are given below 

Public. Privafco. Total. 

Rajputana . . • 3,341 1,586 4,926 

Ajmer-Merwara . . . 972 1,073 2,045 

These figures show that out of every thousand females, 1 in Eajputana and 9 in 
Ajmer-Merwara are scholars. Their relation with the females of 5—15 years of 
age rises to 3 and 35 in the mille. The period 5—15 is just about the stage at which 
Indian girls go to school. Figures for even the total number of institutions (both 
male and female) for the preceding decade not being available for Eajputana, the 
extent of improvement made by that Province during the decade cannot be as¬ 
certained. Looking at the figures of Ajmer-Merwara, which show how marked 
is the popularity, even of private institutions, it can be said witb some certainty 
that private enterprise in this Province is also doing much towards the spreading 
of female education, and yet there is ample room for further expansion. Special 
statistics have been collected for certain girls schools in both the Provinces, 
respecting the age, civil condition and religion of their students and are given 
below. In every hundred gkl studentg^ 77 are Hindus, 16 Jains, 6 Musalmans 


Province and age 
period. 

Hihdtj. 

Musatmact. 


JAIN. 


CmuawAN. 


OTUEilS. 

Unmarried. 

■sJ 

S 

1 

1 

? * 

i 

1 

5 

1 

If 

•a 

1 

1 

T? 

v 

"S 

S 

1 

ra 

g 

rn 

o 

s 

,1 

T1 

•c 

1 

«» 

§ 

'O 

TJ 

O 

1 

1 

1 

1 

JUJTUPASrA. 


1 














All ages . 

2,673 

662 

80 

255 

34 


676 

61 

12 

36 



6 



0-10 

1,771 

106 

4 

136 

0 

,. 

209 

13 

, , 

10 

• n 


5 



10-15 ... 

717 I 

359 

27 

102 

21 


206 

20 

2 

12 






15-20 

81 1 

111 

15 

17 

a 

,, 

11 

13 

Q 

14 






20 and over 

4 

26 

34 

.« 

1 


.* 

15 

8 


,, 



* * 


AJMBE-WDERWAJEtA. 
















All Ages . 

890 

66 

23 

89 

4 


180 

2 


800 



2 



0-10 

619 1 

5 


70 

3 


112 



148 



1 



10-16 

259 

34 

1 

18 

1 

• » 

67 

2 


174 



1 



16.20 

12 

6 

4 

1 

»« 

4 • 

1 

• • 


64 






20 and over . , 

** 

10 

18 

•• 

•• 

« 4 

•• 

4 fe 


14 

•• 

”7 

- 

.. 

•• 


andl Christian in Eajputana, and 69,11, 6 and 24 respectively in Ajmer-Merwara. 
In Eajputana, the majority of students, viz., 80 per cent, are unmarried, 18 
married and 2 widowed. In Ajmer-Merwara, the corresponding proportions are 
unmarried— 94, married— 4, and* widowed—2. Widows and married girls are sent 
to schools in larger numbers by Hindus, Musalmans, and Jams, but others do not 
seem to allow their widows to attend school. 

By Castes contributing more than 20 students in the two Provinces 

combined are given below:— 


. ' Caste. 

j , Rajputana. 

Ajmer-Merwara. 

Total 

Brahman . . 

876 

221 

1,096 

Mahajan ... 

. , 1,356 

438 

1,794 

Kayastha . . . . .. 

152 

■■■■• .16' 

167 

.Bastard Classes . 

,. 37 

. . 16: 

62 

Eajput. ..... 

106 

. ■ 66 

160 

S.unar <, . . . . , , . 

, 117 

26 

143 

.. ■ ■" . , ■' '■ . 

37 

20 

67 

fyiiftfi,.-"'1 . . 

2r 

6 

27 


- 21 

10 

31 


■ 38 ■ 

364 

402 


24 

[.■■■ IS 

39 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


Edncation by age, sex and religion. 


Religion. 

NUMBEE PEE MILLE WHO AEE LITEEATE. 

Number per mille 

WHO ABE LETEEATE 

IN English and 

ARE AGED 5 AND 
OVER. 

All ages 6 and 

OVER. 

6—10. 

10—15. 

15—20. 

20 AND 
OVER. 

Total. 

Male®. 

a 

^ales. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

1 

! 

1 

Total.] 

Klalea. s 

Fe¬ 

males. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 i 

14 

15 

RAJPUTANA. 














! 

1 


All rehgions . 

• 

. 

. 

39 

68 

6 

9 

2 

45 

4 

80 

7 

90 

6 

2 

3 

... 

Animist 

• 



... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Arya 




408 

551 

222 

205 

152 

619 

229 

654 

363 

598 

217 

106 

178 

9 

Brahmo 




500 

800 

333 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

333 

800 

600 

214 

400 

111 

Christian (Total) 




609 

630 

586 

431 

412 

545 

614 

538 

536 

713 

643 

424 

467 

386 

(o) Ifldiaa * 




458 

478 

435 

280 

294 

346 

424 

356 

333 

682 

501 

194 

232 

162 

(6) Others t 




947 

969 

932 

861 

777 

966 

944 

1,000 

1,000 

976 

962 

934 

947 

918 

Hindu . 



* 

32 

56 

3 

- 7 

1 

36 

3 

67 

5 

74 

4 

2 

3 

... 

Jain 




282 

562 

23 

89 

10 

430 

18 

682 

34 

695 

25 

5 

11 

... 

Husalman 




39 

66 

9 

9 

3 

38 

8 

68 

13 

87 

10 

3 

5 

... 

Farsi 




865 

899 

828 

367 

769 

840 

947 

875 

867 

982 

806 

477 

635 

311 

Sikh . 



• 

53 

84 

9 

19 

7 

64 

11 

85 

11 

108 

9 

6 

i 11 

j 

1 

AJMEB-MEBWARA. 
















All religions • 




113 

186 

26 

41 

13 

136 

#31 

211 

44 

227 

26 

23 

36 

6 

Animist . 




2 

3 

... 

... 

... 

6 

... 

5 

... 

4 


... 

... 

... 

Arya . 




626 

685 

290 

492 

178 

713 

626 

798 

436 

706 

228 

126 

325 

11 

Christian'(Total) 




829 

871 

770 

495 

508 

828 

827 

924 

863 

929 

821 

613 

717 

466 

(a) Indian* 




433 

449 

414 

212 

240 

346 

424 

356 

333 

582 

601 

184 

218 

145 

[b) Otherst 


• 


977 

978 

975 

1,472 

1,291 

700 

742 

928 

983 

989 

939 

969 

978 

946 

Hindu • 

% 


P 


82 

140 

16 

26 

6 

103 

16 

167 

25 

176 

16 

13 

23 


Jain 


• 


463 

789 

60 

276 

36 

755 

76 

867 

109 

882 

55 

19 

38 

... 

MusaJman , 




119 

187 

18 

34 

5 

108 

19 

189 

41 

228 

18 

24 

39 

... 

Farsi , . 


a 


747 

786 

707 

437 

308 

625 

846 

800 

727 

891 

764 

232 

194 

272 

Kkh . , 


ft 


625 

794 

303 

266 

266 

786 

333 

769 

600 

893 

265 

224 

341 

... 


* Includes Goanese. 

t Separaie figures of population of Christian (Others) and of literates among them for the group 5—10 are not available in 
any of the inpwrial Tables. Those of population have therefore been obtained by deducting those under age-groupO—5 in Imperial 
Table XIY from those of 0—10 in the Imperial Table 7111, and are 30 for males and 65 for females. Again* since persons under 
6 years of age are not supposed to read and write a letter, the figures of literates in the age group 0—10 in Imperial Table Vm, 
63 males and 71 females, were taken to represent literates of 5 to 10 years of age. The proportion of literates to J ,000 of the 
population under this group thus comes to *1,472 males and 1,201 females which arc, on the face of them, faUaoiousi It is thus 
vwy . probable tbatj, while making entries in the house-hold schedules which were supplied to this class of the population, 
ohiltoxi^ under 5 years of age were also entered as literates. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE H. 


Mncation by age and sex and by Province, Natural Division, State or District. 


NIMBEB PER MILLE WHO ABE LITERATE. 


Peovutce j Nattteal 
D ivisi03sr AND State or 

Al-L ages 6 AND over. 

5 — 10 . 

10—16. 

16—20. 

20 AND OYER. 

District, 

Total. 

Males. 

Eemales, 

Males. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

BAJPUTAfifA Am> 
AJUEB-UEBWABA. 












Toi<d 

4^ 

74 

6 

10 

2 

49 

5 

86 

9 

97 

6 

Cities 

260 

259 

39 

53 

20 

195 

45 

294 

01 

301 

39 

Baiputana. 












Total 

39 

68 

S 

9 

2 

45 

4 

80 

7 

90 

5 

Cities 

144 

242 

31 

41 

13 

179 

84 

271 

47 

285 

32 

Eastern Division. 












Total 

40 

70 

6 

10 

2 

47 

5 

80 

7 

89 

5 

Ciiies 

237 

232 

28 

41 

13 

180 

31 

258 

43 

270 

28 

Alwar .... 

37 

67 

3 

8 

1 

43 

3 

106 

4 

82 

3 

Bharatpur 

38 

65 

4 

11 

2 

61 

6 

72 

8 

81 

5 

Bimdi .... 

34 

61 

4 

3 

... 

32 

3 

66 

6 

87 

5 

Dliolpur .... 

31 

62 

6 

9 

2 

40 

4 

68 

8 

66 

6 

Jaipur .... 

40 

71 

4 

9 

2 

43 

4 

72 

6 

93 

5 

Jhalamr , . , . 

70 

119 

16 

25 

6 

119 

26 

164 

31 

138 

13 

Karauli .... 

37 

63 

3 

•6 

... 

38 

a 

74 

4 

83 

4 

Eishaugarh 

60 

90 

5 

14 

1 

64 

7 

103 

6 

116 

6 

Kotah .... 

46 

81 

7 

16 

3 

68 

8 

102 

12 

99 

8 

Lawa Estate . 

66 

93 

13 

11 

... 

43 

17 

163 

29 

121 

14 

SKahpura Ohiefship . 

66 

119 

9 

28 

4 1 

116 

12 

142 

' 12 

144 

10 

Tonk .... 

24 

43 

3 

4 

1 ' 

23 

2 

44 

4 

i 

3 

Southern Division. 












Total 

33 

60 

4 

^ 1 

1 

40 

4 

72 

7 

82 

5 

Cities 

263 

289 

m 

41 1 

19 

199 

36 

365 

48 

345 

28 

Mount Abtt District . . 

222 

291 

116 

111 

69 

297 

169 

311 

101 

317 

120 

Banswara 

26 

47' 

4 

6 

1 

38 

4 

65 

8 

69 

4 

Dimgaipiir . . ^ 

36 

,63 

8 

n 

2 

61 

9 

82 

11 

87 

10 

KnshalgaTh -Ohieiship ; ' * 

; : 29 

62 

4 

IT 

1 

66 

6 

67 

6 

,67 

6 

Mowar . . . 

29 

64 

i ' . 3' 

6 

1 

31 

2 

63 

6 

74 

3 

Partahgarh . . . 

67 

121 

1 

10 

13 

2 

107 

13 

144 

16 

162 

11 

Sirohi . , , , 

49 

86 

8 

19 

4 

66 

7 

117 

14 

110 

9 

Western Divxi^ozl 

Toi^ * . 

i ' . 

42. 

U 

6 

L 

t ^ t 

1 1 

: 44 

3 

85 

8 

99 

6 

OUies, • . * 

159 

250 

39 

42 

13 

170 


277 

56 

304 

42 

•Slider', 

’ 42 

is 

8 

7 ', 

, 1 

44 

4 

84 

10 

98 

7 


29 

: .49 


'■■■' 

■ 

30. 


49 

6 

68 

2 


4, 41 

'' 74 

' '// 6 


% * 

1 

44 


86 

7 

101 

6 













; ^ 

' '" '-Xif)- 

m 

■ 26 

41 

~ 23 


"‘Si: 

211 

44 

' 2^7 

26 

■ amt ■' '• / ': ' 

: m 

/ 323^ 

77 

107 

,-■',■62; 

266 

702. 

. 375 

, m 

■ ; 355 

71 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE m. 


Education by main Religion, sex and PcoTinee, Natnial Division, State or District. 


Province ; Natural Division and 
State or District. 

NUMBER PER MILLE WHO ARE LITERATE. 

Aotmist. 

Christian. 

Hindu. 

Jain. 

Musalman. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

1 

2 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

RAJPUTANA AND AJMER- 












MERWARA. 












Total .... 


1 


765 

681 

60 

4 

578 

25 

SO 

10 

Cities .... 

• 

4 

••• 

776 

706 

269 

32 

632 

90 

176 

25 

Bajputana. 












Total .... 


1 


630 

586 

56 

3 

662 

23 

66 

9 

Cities , . . . 

• 

3 

... 

577 

542 

257 

28 

610 

82 

136 

24 

Eastern Division. 












Total .... 


2 


602 

581 

64 

4 

570 

30 

60 

7 

Cities .... 


... 

... 

539 

516 

256 

28 

631 

57 

131 

19 

Alwar. 


... 

... 

917 

824 

81 

3 

496 

36 

17 

1 

Bharatpur .... 



... 

140 

108 

67 

4 

604 

46 

39 

C 

Biindi. 


... 

... 

923 

867 

47 

3 

524 

18 

91 

10 

Dholpur .... 


••• 

... 

833 

1,000 

48 

3 

231 

12 

88 

16 

Jaipur ..... 


... 

... 

842 

824 

63 

3 

694 

23 

67 

7 

Jhalawar .... 



... 

273 

167 

90 

11 

661 

85 

253 

35 

Karauli , . 


... 

... 

1,000 

818 

66 

3 

713 

67 

73 

4 

Kishangarh .... 


... 

... 

500 

760 

68 

4 

666 

24 

125 

8 

Kotah ..... 


4 

... 

663 

690 

70 

5 

629 

66 

143 

16 

Lawa Estate .... 

e 



... 

... 

67 

13 

738 

19 

... 

... 

Shahpura Chief ship. 

e 

... 

e*** 

... 

... 

93 

7 

770 

62 

125 

15 

Tonk. 


... 


700 

667 

23 

1 

437 

16 

109 

14 

Southern Division. 












Total .... 


J 


798 

745 

41 

3 

622 

18 

185 

31 

Cities .... 


3 

... 

738 

750 

262 

19 

689 

57 

291 

35 

Mount Abu District 


54 

... 

908 

\ 862 

243 

37 

876 

386 

368 

90 . 

Banswara 



... 

294 

625 

70 

\ 6 

655 

1 

244 

39 

Dungaipui .... 


... 

... 

833 

1,000 

60 

4 ! 

685 

11 

369 

12 s 

Kushalgarh Ohiefship . - . 


1 

... 

[1,000 

... 

209 

23 

859 

IS 

265 

28 

Mewar .' . . 


1 

... 

693 

642 

35 

2 

456 

14 

139 

13 

Partahgarh .... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

124 

8 

734 

66 

209 

84 

Sirohi . , , . , 


... 

... 

885 

799 

37 

4 

• 670 

26 

201 

13 

Western Division. 












Toted .... 


1 


500 

420 

51 

4 

590 

23 

44 

6 

Cities .... 

* 

... 

... 

603 

549 

261 

28 

696 

115 

no 

35 

Bikaner .... 

. 

... 


453 

294 

64 

4 

468 

35 

41 

4 

JaasahneT • • . , 

. 

»»• 

... 

... 

... 

62 

2 

455 

19 

6 

... 

Manraor .... 

. 

1 


617 

464 

46 

3 

616 

20 

61 

8 

Ajmer-Mexwaia. . 












Toua . . , 

« 

S 


mi 

770 

140 

15 

789 

60 

187 

18 

Cities ^ . 

• 

24 


853 

775 

337 

63 

788 

157 

253 

29 


—^Tlie figures in, this table aie for persons of 5 years of age and over only; 

2 B 
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CHAPTBE Tin. —LITERACY, 


SUBSIDIARY 


English education by age, sex and Proyinee, 


LITERATE 



1921. 

Province ; Natural Division and 
State or District. 

C—10. 

10—15. 

16—^20» 

20 AND 

OVER. 


Males. 

Eemales. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

RAJPDTANA AND AJMER- 
niERWABA. 

5 

3 

30 

6 

80 

8 

64 

6 

Rajputana. 

3 

2 

21 

2 

56 

4 

42 

3 

Eastern Division. 

4 

2 

22 

3 

65 

4 

43 

4 

Alwar «•••«« 

5 

.. 

22 

2 

61 

3 

38 

2 

Bliaratpur. 

2 

1 

12 

2 

34 

6 

34 

2 

Bundi.. 

1 

1 

8 


18 

2 

33 

1 

Dholpop. 

1 

• • 

34 

«. 

CO 

1 

47 

3 

Jaipur 

7 

4 

20 

4 

64 

0 

48 

5 

Jhalawai. 


• • 

31 

2 

344 

3 

74 

1 

Haraoli. 

.. 

• 

1 

• • 

11 


16 

1 

^shaugarh . 

3 

2 

13 

6 

40 

4 

■ 60 

3 

Kotab.. 

3 

»• 

21 

1 

71 

2 

47 

0 

Lawa Estate. 


.. 

... 

.. 

- * 

• • 

17 

... 

Shahpura Ohiefship . « . . 

• • 

• - 

89 

4 

187 

6 

81 

1 

Touk. 

•• 

•• 

4 

V 

16 

1 

18 

1 

Sonthern Division, 

8 

2 

11 

3 

80 

5 

27 

3 

Mount Abu Diatriot . , . , 

787 

490 

2,061 

1,126 

1,317 

■ " 688 

1,197 

627 

BsiUswara , , • « • 

• ^ 

1 

4 


21 

.. 

14 

3 

Dungarpur ► , , . . 

1 

• • 

3 

.. 

12 

... 

17 

.. 

Kushalgarh CMefehip • 


•• 

41 


108 

• • 

27 

.. 

Mowar, * ' • • ., ’ • ^ •' .. 



4 

1 

21 

2 

17 

1 

Partabgaxb, , , . , 


• • 

34 

• • 

111 

f » 

44 


SiroM . . • « • 

17 

W 

24 

12 

GO 

27 

83 

15 

Western Divi^on, 

3 


20 

1 

7S 

1 

52 

2 

^Bianer • :. • 


• • 

29 


79 

1 

57 

2 

'iMsflbnc®;'-,’ . . ; 


• • 

7 


» • 

• • 

11 

•. 


' ^ 

i 

26 

1 

,81 


62 

2 


4B 

24 

206 


te4 


. 4S2 

69 
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table ly. 

Natural Division, State or District. 


IN ENGLISH PER 10,000. 


1911. ! 1901. 


All. ages 5 and 

OVER, 

5~ 

-10. 

10—15. 

15—20. 

20 AND OVER. 

All ages 5 and 

OVEB. 

1 All AGES 5 and 

j OVEB. 

Males, 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males, 

Females 

. Males. 

1 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

i 

1 Males. 

Females, 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

1 22 

1 

23 

50 

6 

3 

2 

21 

3 

48 

5 

43 

4 

35 

3 

1 

28 

3 

34 

3 

2 

1 

16 

2 

84 

2 

20 

2 

24 

2 

21 

2 

35 

3 

2 

1 

15 

2 

85 

2 

29 

2 

. 25 

2 

15 

1 

32 

2 

• • 

• • 

4 

2 

18 

1 

34 

1 

23 

1 

20 

1. 

26 

2 

2 

.. 

22 


60 

3 

36 

3 

32 

2 

22 

1 

22 

1 

.. 

• • 

8 


27 

2 

10 

• • 

10 

•• 

8 


40 

2 

2 

• • 

17 

2 

62 

3 

37 

2 

31 

1 

C 

1 

39 

6 

4 

2 

19 

3 

37 

2 

29 

3 

26 

3 

13 

2 

79 

1 

.. 

.. 

6 

.. 

48 

• • 

44 

2 

35 

2 

20 

1 

10 


• • 

• • 

9 

• • 

16 

.. 

17 

• • 

14 

•• 

6 

1 

36 

3 

• p 

.. 

28 

4 

32 

6 

41 

2 

33 

3 

26 

1 

38 

4 

1 

1 

12 

1 

29 

1 

28 

1 

23 

1 

9 

ft ft 

10 



••• 

.. 


.. 


13 

•• 

9 

... 

8 

ft ft 

78 

1 

• • 

*• 

5G 

ft # 

56 

7 

39 

•• 

S6 

•• 

2 

1 

10 

1 

.•a 

1 

C 

• ft 

23 

2 

15 

1 

1 13 

1 

15 

1 

20 

3 

4 

3 

17 

6 

82 

5 

* 26 

8 

21 

3 

22 

4 

1,281 

664 

« 

* 

* 

♦ 

ft 

ft 

, 9 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

10 

2 


• • 

5 


3 

ft'ft 

11 

1 

7 

ft ft 

1 1 

ft ft 

10 



• « 

3 


9 

2 

10 

•• 

7 

ft ft 

3 

ft ft 

29 


• • 

• * 

• • 

•« 

• • 

• • 

13 

•• 

8 

•• 

6 

ft ft 


1 

• # 

* • 

4 

1 

14 

1 

14 

1 

11 

1 

16 

1 

39 


• « 

• « 

8 

• • 

44 


29 

•• 

24 

ft ft 

10 

*. 

59 

16 

41 

24 

98 

43 

102 

37 

129 

27 

109 

29 

96 

30 

42 

2 

1 

1 

14 

1 

^37 

1 

30 

- 1 

25 

. 1 

34 

1 

46 

2 


• « 

17 

ft • 

47 

.. 

30 

1 

27 

1 

12 

1 

8 



ft ft 

8 

ft ft 

17 

3 

11 


10 

•• 

5 

•• 

41 

2 

1 

1 

13 

1 

35 

2 

31 

1 

26 

1 

42 

1 

L 

334 

56 

25 

22 

165 

86 

367 . 

62 

316 

35 

269 

86 

177 

- 

i 

31 


* Pigures not aTaUaUe. 


2 B a 
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1901. 

pH 

n 

CO 


1-4 

(NmipHpHpHeqMCppHCOlOM 

eo 

pH 



as 



09 














r® 

1911. 

o 

oit* 

eo 

eo 



ntynsaeoioas 

*icH 

Hp Tj* Tl* 

s ' 


OVER. 


0) 

rH 

as 

pH 

CO 

US 

uo 

XUOlOiOUOCOTl4CDXTi<OCO 
pH pH pH 

US 

O O us CO pH© 

(M pH pH 

pH 

CO 

I><M© 

3 


Q 

5 

s 


1901 

00 

pH 

ES 

00 

X 

s 

oOTHoai^pHpHioocooooa 

i>cdo«ocoo:cophh<h<i?ox 

pH pH 

§ 

0©©»OTH'«i< 
lO© tpOpH t- 
pH pH pH 

110 

X H* 
© X iM 
pH 

158 



09 

d 

1911. 

iH 


3 

3 

tpHiJ|>OOSl001MO>I>OTO 
I>I><0100005 IHpHI> 0<NM 
iH pH pH 

3 

CS lO l><M pH X 

O M CO© COCO 

tH pH 

CD 

as 

X © X 
r- X O 

pH 

171 




g 

rH 

o 

pH 


s 

3 

oqpH»<oeoxcococapHHipH 

ooooxcoodXXpHCDcq-^co 

pH pH i-H pH 

So 

I>©C-. 

pH CO M CO l> CO pH 

CO iH pH 

3 

X X pH 

© ©O 

pH 





i 

l*H 

lO 

pH 

eo 

00 

ot 

(}q(MpHpHOqW<N<MrHX-*#C0 

pH 

eo 

COpH C0Wl> 

© 

PH (M © 

s 



Females 

IH 

»-H 

a 

fH 

tH 

iH 

ud 

Hii 


rMCOC'liOriiasWCSiOffl'^ffO 


CO CO 'iH w t- N 

pH 

-d* 

xx-^i 

CO 


! 


1921. 

eo 

pH 

as 

J> 

2S 

'ij4XXXCOpH'4<C004a^O^TH 

CO pH <>? pH 

' ^ 

*> 

^ 00 pH CO UO WD'd< 

O pH pH pH 

oo 

o© t- 


1 

US 

fH 

' 

1901. 

iH 

00 

;0 

ss 

OTOg©i»(M|><MCPFHO«COW 

cOHiiioeoiocOTi»05ooeoc»«a 

g 

CD PHC0<M ©O 
(© t- tr- ©CO 
pH 

9TT 

©O CM 

lO t- X 

3 

§ 


Males. 

pH 

pH 

as 

pH 

pH 

i£> 

s 

J> 

co 

CO^^XpHOXIOpHCMMO 
Tt<0>^Ttt|>OST!10l>»OfHCD 
pH pH 

EC 

©O CO ©1010 
© lO © pH PH 
pH pH 


(M ©X 
© © X 

160 




1921. 

10 

CO 

X 

3 

3 

iao4«5X<M’^Tl<e5^Mcg;^ 
Ot-COUOtHXt-OOCO^TH 
pH pH pH pH pH pH 

g 

hH© X ©© ^ pH 

X pH pH 

3 

-cH © © 
X -cP X 

a 

s 



1891. 

Oi 

, 

•©iq-BITOAB 

I 


1 

1901. 

00 

00 

OI 

t-l 

C^pHpHpHpHCMWWDpHhUhUCO 

CO 

« f-f M CO (H l> 

« 

• 

Hi* 

W(NhP 

OTl 



1 

1911. 



X 

CO 



'cP© M ©© 


XX'^* 

s 


> 

o 


1921. 

CO 

CO 

ua 

lO 

coio>oioioi>'4<«oxcoow 
pH pH pH 

uo 

© Hit O©X0J© 
pH 

CD 

fcq © 

3 


o 

fH 

1 


PH 

S 

PH 

la 

•©iqUipSAR {^0^ 


1 

i 

1901. 

'tP 



3 

X«3iOHHasX«pHilO*OlOiO 
oiomcgiot-iooxxi-Ht* 
f-H pH 


o©©xox 
© t-1- xo© 

pH pH 

104 

©ox 

Ih 

1 



il 

PH 

iH 

pH 

CO 

g 


g 

lHB05|pHCQ0>pHpHt~Hj<<»pH«>, , 

xi>co^t.oacooi>xg»o 

3 

O It-w'tH M© 
t-1-© X eJ^ M 
pH pH 

3 

P-I © H* 

t" t- © 

163 




1021. 


3 

SI 

o3 

XlOHj1pH04l>iO«>>ilpHCft(NI 
to t- |> O X W l> C> Oi pH CO ^ 
pH pHj p-H pH 

g 

tJ) pH ©CO © © PH 
^© t-CO© tH O 

W pH pH 

15 

tr- © X 
X© X 



a 

3 

'S 

J 

§ 

'S 

% 

i 

dD 

i 




ii 

I 

< 

« 


« 

I 

I 


I 

£■ 

A 

.0 


I I 


■I' 


P4 

•'a 

“ • • 

■s 

JS 

1 



.2 

.& . . , . - 

P ft 

I 'I ■ J - 

f e ,'6 

-Ilf' 


: s>^ I 


I 

M 

I 

I 

I 


‘I 

*3 


" i:L B 3 s. S-.S 


gli 

wlli 


* KoTifi.«-»£lxGliid e Ohliabra, Pirawa and Sironj. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 


Education by Caste. 


Caste. 

Locality. 

Number per 1,000 who are literate. 

Number per 10,000 who are literate 

IN English. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

^Total.1 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Ahir . 

m • 


Bajputana 



11 

19 

1 

a 

9 





Ajmer-Merwara 


108 

171 

7 

191 

311 

... 

Balai . 

• • 


B. 




1 

2 


1 

1 

... 




A. 




14 

26 

1 

8 

14 

1 

Bambhi 

• • 


B. 




1 

2 



... 





A. 




24 

48 

... 

6 

11 

... 

Bhangi 



B. 




2 

3 

... 

.4* 

1 





A. 




23 

40 

4 

14 

22 

4 

Braliman 



B. 




104 

189 

11 

49 

90 

3 




A. 




333 

526 

85 

707 

1,224 

45 

1 Certain Trading Caatea 

B. 




25B 

498 

19 

59 

116 

1 

(Mahajan) 


A. 




448 

767 

83 

592 

916 

209 

Chamar 

• • 


B. 




2 

4 

• t* 

... 

... 





A. 




19 

36 

... 

10 

21 

... 

Christian/Indian) 

• 

B. 




458 

478 

435 

1,944 

2,317 

1,522 




A. 



. 

732 

770 

693 

3,784 

4,724 

2,838 

Dhobi • 



B. 




4 

7 


... 

... 





A. 




12 

20 

2 

5 

9 

... 

Gnjar . 

m » 


B. 




5 

8 

1 

1 

2 

•I. 




A. 




11 

19 

1 

10 

19 

... 

Jat 



B. 




7 

12 

1 

2 

4 

«■* 




A. 




28 

50 

1 

15 

27 

1 

Trfl.nhhi 



B. 




2 

4 


.** 

1 

a*. 




A. 




309 

481 

... 

988 

1,538 

... 

Kalal orKalwar . 

• 

B. 


• 


42 

80 

3 

17 

33 





A. 


• 


144 

275 

4 

87 

160 

18 

Khati . 



B. 


• 


12 

22 

1 

5 

9 

• •• 




A. 




67 

117 

9 

63 

117 


Khatik 



B. 




6 

11 

•t. 

1 

2 





A. 




34 

61 

6 

9 

18 

... 

Koli . 



B. 




3 

5 


1 

2 





A. 




37 

67 

3 

25 

49 

... 

Knmhar 



B. 




4 

6 

I 

1 

2 

... 




A. 


« 


24 

44 

2 

21 

41 

... 

liOdha 



B. 




6 

11 

«»■ 

1 

i 2 

... 




A. 




26 

41 

10 

28 

1 53 

... 

liohar • 



B. 


• 


11 

21 

1 

3 

6 

... 




A. 


■ 

• 

40 

71 

5 

18 

34 

... 

Mail . 



r; 



• 

7 

13 

1 

4 

7 





A. 



• 

37 

67 

4 

42 

77 

4 

Baigar 


. 

B. 


a 


1 

3 

... 

... 

• 9m 

... 




A. 

• 

m 


6 

9 

... 



... 

Bajput 



B. 


m 


37 

57 

10 

21 

36 

2 




A. 

* 



202 

282 

78 

298 

489 

4 

Bebari 


t* 

B. 

• 



Z 

2 

• ** 

... 

1 

• *« 



1 

A. 




4 

8 


... 

... 


Teli , 



B. 




16 

28 

2 

1 

3 





A. 



. 

38 

72 

3 

6 

11 



fco 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 


iVumbcr of Insiltutions and Pupils according to the returns of Education Department. 



llAJPUTANA. 

1 AJMER-MEllWARA. 



1931. 

1 

1921. 

1911. 

1001. 

1891. 

Class ov InsiiTUTios. 





Komber 

OP 





Institu¬ 

tions. 

Scholars. 

Institu¬ 

tions. 

Scholars. 

Institu¬ 

tions. 

Scholars. 

lijsfcitji- 

tioiiH. 

Scholars. 

Insiitii- 

liotis. 

Scliolar.s, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

PUBLIC. 

911 

43,887 

141 

8,524 

90 

5,930 

06 

5,477 

61 

5,364 

Arts Colleges. 

3 

247 

1 

87 

X 

39 

1 

' 206 

1 

411 

Secondary Schools . . . 

119 

16,188 

20 

3,163 

28 

3,S30 

14 

’ 3,260 

11 

1,837 

Primary Schools .... 

728 

25,776 

109 

5,217 

54 

1,816 

50 

2,932 

47 

3,082 

Training Schools .... 

1 

5 

2 

57 

2 

45 

1 

10 

2 

24 

All other special Schools . 

60 

1,671 

- 

.. 

5 

200 

- 

.• 

.. 


PRIVATE. 

1,172 

36,896 

146 

6,977 

06 

8,148 

92 

2,180 

116 

3,945 

Secondary Schools .... 

35 

8,868 

2 

128 



• • 

.• 



Primary Schools . * . 

238 

9,841 

31 

950 

.. 

.. 




.. 

All other special Schools . 

11 

706 

1 

116 


.. 




.. 

Advanced. 

7 

229 

3 

405 

4 

206 

20 

252 

33 

1,168 

Elementary. 

881 

22,252 

100 

4,378 

92 

' 2,852 

72 

3,028 

S3 

2,777 

Grand total , 

2,083 

80,783 

287 

, 14,601 

186 

1 

9,078 

158 

1 7,657 

177 

9,299 


Note.—^F emale flgurea included in 1921 us IicIdw. 



Rajputana. , 

Ajaibr-Mbbwara, 


Institutions. 

Scholars. 

Institutions. 

Scholars. 

PUBLIC. 

60 

3,467 

15 

972 

Secondary Schools. 

4 

706 

6 

576 

Pzimary Schools. 

44 

2,306 

8 

393 

Training Schools. 

.. 


1 

3 

All other special Schools. 

8 

305 

• • 

• 

PRIVATE. 

84 

1,469 

24 

! 1,073 

Secondary Schools. 

1 

30 


.. 

Primary Schools. 

20 

1,244 

2 

119 

Elementary Schools ...... . . 


170 

22 

954 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIH. 

Main results of University Examinations, Rajputana and Ajmer-lKCerwara. 


jIAJPUTARA. AJOTB*.]J!CHEWiJU. 

1920-21. 1010-11, X900-Q1. , 1890-01. 1920-21. 1010-11. 1900-01. 

EICIHINAIIOKS. 


(isiitranco) . 

Sltidr nr latetmediatn esamioation in 
A^swScieiicQ. 

OidtoW Uegroe 

liegreni^lSacii^otdf Btdence « 
Ordinary Hate e£ jM^s i>egce& « 
lYegree QlHaaternfSctee ^ . 


7 

8 

■ 9 

10 

11 

‘12 

181 

1 27* 

'I 

26 

120 

36 

75 

77 

9 

. 9 

33 

17 

17 

43 


3 

30 

, 0 

U 

•v' 


. - ■ 

3 

1 

•* 


' v’, 




' ‘r-: 



- ox AAwar, jsflaranpnr, ana Jiot 

N 0 !E 2 .—Tlie B, A. d^s At Ajnwir ms started in 1806-97. 



























CHAPTER IX. 


Langniige, 


1. The figures relating to languages are given in tlie Imperial Table X ; and®**® aiscDssio». 
the four Subsidiary Tables, illustrating the salient features of the statistics, will 

be found at the end of this Chapter. 

2. The rules, for filling up the Language column in the Schedule, laid stress Accnracy a returns, 
on the point, that the language to be entered was to be that which each person 
ordinarily used in his own home, and, in the case of infants and deaf-mutes, that 

of their mothers. The rules were clear and fairly well-understood. But, for 
obvious reasons, it was not always easy to obtain an accm’ate return of the actual 
languages spoken by the people in their own homes. The hobby of the educated 
classes, to make one language the lingua franca for India, seems to have added to 
the other difficulties which came in the way of obtaining accurate statistics. 

For instance, Enumerators in Alwar entered Hindi for Mewati, which is spoken by 
the majority of th§ people living there and thus considerably reduced the number 
of Mewati speakers against 1911. So far as possible, mistakes were eliminated by 
careful enquiries which were also made at the time of classification in the abstrac¬ 
tion offices. 

3. According to the Linguistic Survey, the Yernaculars spoken in India (ex- 
eluding those unclassed), are divided mto four families, five sub-families and 31 " 
groups. These groups are again sub-divided into 177 languages, and thes® again 
into 625 dialects. 

4. Languages, spoken in these Provinces, aU fall under the Indo-European een^^ungmatic dis- 
family, the Aryan Sub-family, the Indo-Aryan Branch and the Inner Sub-branch ™ 

and almost all in the Central group, in-as-much-as about 990 out of every thousand 
persons speak the languages which are comprised in that group. The figures below 
give the number of speakers in the Aryan Sub-family of the Indo-European 
family in its various branches and grpups. 


1. Eranian Branch 

Eastern Group . 

2. Dardic or Pisacha Branch 

Dard Group 

3. Indo-Aryan Branch . 

Outer Sub-branch 
North-Western Group 
Southern Group 
Eastern Group . 
Mediate Sub-branch 
Inner Sub-branch 
Central Group . 
Pahari Group . 


1,379 

85 


56,494 

2,523 

4,755 


! ! ! i6’2G8,561 

772 

Total 


1,379 

85 

10,333,108 

63,772 

• • • • 

• • a « 

3 

10,269,333 

• • • • 

10,334,572 


As already stated, the Central Group includes practically all the languages re¬ 
cognized as Vernaculars of the States or Districts in these Provinces. The most 

important of the languages, forming the 
Vernaculars of the Provinces, are the 
Eajasthani, the Westem-Hindi and the 
BMli. Sindhi, Prmjabi and Gujarati 
are also spoken, but each of thmn con¬ 
tributes only a very small proportion. AH 
these languages, with the exception of the 
Sindhi are ofi-shoots of the Central Group. 

On the margin are given the number of 
speakers of the languages in the Central 
Group, returned in this Census, together 


Language. 

192L 

1911. 

QenirdL Group. 
BajasthazU . 

7,678,180 

8,708,879 

Western Hindi 

2,127,621 

1,705,760 

Bluli • * • • 

421,905 

486,166 

Punjabi . * 

21,046 

36,679 

Gujarati 

19,808 

19,716 

Khandeshi , 

2 

11 

Total 

10,268,561 

10,966,210 


with those in 1911. The variations will be discussed later. 
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OHAPTBE IX.—MNGXJAaB. 


Distiibutioiilby Pro- 
vinoea. Nature Divisions 
& States or Districts. 


I 5. It will be seen from tbe figures contained in the Subsidiary Table 11, that 

out of every ten 

• ....— . . thousand speajkers in 

Bajpotasa. the two Provinces 

-^- Ajmer- Combined, 7,426 Speak 

Province. Eastern Southern Western Morwara. Rajasthani, 2,068 

Division. Division. Division. Westcm Hindi, 408— 

--- Bhili, 104—other 

Rajasthani , . 7,510 6,353 7,778 9,651 6,764 ' Vemacular languages 

Western Hindi . 1,9M 3,624 110 39 4,036 of India and 4—the 

Blidi . . . 428 2 2,034 17 9 _ , , 

other Vernaculars of 102 19 76 293 135 JtLngllSh language. 

sSh. . . 2 2 3 .. 62 The speakers of the 

other languages ... .. .. .. 5 remammg languages 

- are so few that they 

do not provide a pro¬ 
portion in an integral number. Similar proportions for the Provinces separately and 
for the Natural Divisions of Rajputana are given on the margin. Ajmer-Merwara 
is inhabited by persons speaking languages of multifarious descent. The prominent 
points in the distribution of the population of each State by language are—^that 
Rajasthani predominates in all the States, except Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur, 
Karauli and Kushalgarh; and that in the first four of these States, western-Hindi 
is prevalent and in the last, Bhili. Bhili is the next commonly spoken language 
in the States of the Southern Division. 


Kajastbani . « 

Western Hindi 
Bhili 

Other Vernaculars of 
India. 

English . 

Other languages 


Bajputasta. 


Pro-yiuce. 

1 

Eastern 

Division. 

Southern 

Division. 

Western 

Division. 

Monvara. 

7,510 

6,353 

7,778 

9,651 

5,764 

1,958 

3,624 

110 

39 

4,035 

428 

2 

2,034 

17 

9 

102 

10 

75 

293 

135 

2 

2 

3 


52 

•• 

• • 

• • 

•• 

5 


6. The map below indicates the distribution per ten thousand of the popula¬ 
tion, who spealc the Rajasthani language in the States and Districts. Kotah, 
BundiJ^Marwar, Kishangarh, Shahpura, Lawa, and Bikaner contain the highest 
proportion of these and Alwar, Karauli and Dholpur the lowest. 
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7. It woRld appear from tiie margmal taWe and tlie dia»ram below it, that, oomparison totween 

o c ,1 1 ° ^ the figures of the pre- 

01 the lanpmaores recosnized assent censasMd those 
tlie vernaculars ol the Pro¬ 
vinces, the three, viz., the Rajas¬ 
thani, the Bhili and the Western 
Hindi, which are the most 
commonly spoken show losses 
in the numbers of their speakers 
by 1-6, 50-9 and 16'5 per cent, 
respectively. Going into 
details, we find that, of the 
dialects of the Rajasthani 
language, the gain and loss are 
most marked under Malvi and 
North-Eastern Rajasthani; 

Marwari and Central-Eastern 
Rajasthani also show minor 
acquisitions. 


Language. 

Linguistic 
Survey- 
estimated 
figures of 
1891. 

Present 
Census 
figures 
adjusted 
according 
to those in 
column 2. 

Actual 
figures 
returned 
in 1921. 

Variation 
per cent, 
between 
columns 

3 and 4. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Hajastliahi . 

9,535,009 

7,677,038 ' 

7,456,216 

—J-6 

Marwari . 

.5,645,G21 

4,385,481 

4,653,556 

+ 6-1 

Central-Eastem 

2,842,200 

2,278,432 

2,465,413 

+ 8*2 

Rajasthaui. 




Korth-Eastern 

855,654 

768,863 

60,333 

—92-2 

Kajasthani. 



Malvi 

191,534 

144,262 

276,914 

+ 92-0 

Bhili . 

972,300 

S56M7 

420,m 

—50-9 

Westem-Hhidi 

1,619,419 

1,314,006 

1,096,464 

—16'd 


Note. —Oaly sucli dialects 
been recognized as Vernaculars 


have been mentioned as 
of the Provinces. 


have 


NUMBER (OOOO's omitted) Of PERSONS !N RAJFUTANA AKU AJMSU-MSKWAiIA 
SPEAONG LANGUAGES RECOGNISED AS VERNACULAR OF THE PfiOVlhm 

lOO 200 300 4C0 500 600 


700 


eon 


RAJASTHANI 

marwari 

CENTRAL EASTERN 
RAJASTHANI 

WESTERN 

HINDI 

BHILI 

NORTH EASTERN 
RAJASTHANI 

MALWI 







No. adjusted to linguistic 
Survey estimate 
Actual No. __ - 


A comparison of the speakers of the recognized Vernaculars of the Provinces 
according to the Linguistic Survey of 1891, with those as adjusted to Survey 
figures and as actually returned at this Census, is made by States and Districts 
in the Subsidiary Table IV. The dialects under Rajasthani, vk., Marwari, Central- 
Eastern and North-Eastern Rajasthani have sufficiently large numbers of speakers 
to justify their claim to the position of an independent language. The Survey 
figures, though based on the Census of 1891, do not invariably agree with the 
Census figures of that year. 

8. The table in the margin and the diagram overleaf give some indication Oomparisott ot the 

® ^ jC J.1 ^ JL X • 1 speakers of the main 

Ol til6 6Xt61lt to WJllCll tll6 vemaoulars with two 


Province and Natural 
Division. 


Bajputana and | 
Ajruer-Merwara. 


Bajputana • 
Eastern Division . 
Southern Division 
Western Division 
Ajmer-Merwara .■< 




Per CENTAflE OP 



VAElATIOir. 

Language. 


1911- 

1901- 



1921. 

1911. 

Bajasthani 


—13 

+20 

" Western-Hindi , 


+25 

—29 

Bhili 


+24 

+ 2 

Bajasthani 


—12 

+20 

Western-Hindi . 


+ 19 

—28 

BhiH 


+24 

+ 2 

Bajasthani 


—20 

+24 

Western-Hindi . 


+18 

—28 

Bhili 


—67 

—73 

Bajasthani 

« 

+ 3 

+36 

Westem-Hiadi . 

* 

+53 

—30 

Bhili 

• 

+32 

—3 

Bajasthani 


— 9 

+8 

Weatem-Hmdi , 


+18 

+2 

Bhili 


—82 


Bajasthani 


—31 

+21 

Westem-Hihdi , 


+ 147 

—39 

Bhili 


+55 1 

i 

* • 


number of speakers has |jeen 
varying from decade to decade. 
The changes are attributable, 
generally to three causes, wz., 

(1) comparatively careful entry 
of languages in the Schedules, 

(2) improvement in the classi¬ 
fication of languages, and (3) 
variations in population. 
Classification of languages was 
attempted in the first instance 
in ■ 1901, and was naturally 
imperfect; improvement was 
made in it in 1911 on the basis 
of experience gained in the 
preceffing decade. The varia¬ 
tions between 1901—1911 in the 
two Provinces combined under 

% c 
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CHAPTER IX.—language. 


Variation 'per cent, in the number of speakers in the three main Vernaculars of the Provinces, 



Rajastliani and Westem-Hindi were universally on tlie side of increase in the 
former and decrease in the latter, excepting that the Westem-Hindi dis¬ 
played a gain of about 2 per cent, in the Western Division. The decrease 
under Bhili was most marked in the Eastern Division, but there was an increase of 
2 per cent, in the Province of Rajputana. The present decade reverses the 
order; there is a gain under Western-Iimdi everywhere, and a loss under 
Rajasthani except in the Southern Division where it shows an increase of 3 per 
cent. 

In the absence of complete figures of 1891, of the speakers of several languages, 
it is not possible to find out, how far the number of speakers returned in 1901 
was accurate. Taking the figures of 1901 as the starting point, we find that in 
the decade ending in 1911 the Rajasthani, and, in that under review, the Western 
Hindi, exhibited an inclination towards a rise. It may perhaps not be out of place 
to mention, that lingua franca hobby was not so strong in the previous decade. 

‘ Hindustani ’ (Hindi and Urdu), a dialect of the Western Hindi, in the 
words of Sir George Grierson, “ is primarily the language of the Upper Gangetic 
Doab, and is also the lingua franca of India, capable of being written in both Persian 
and Deva-nagari characters.” It was carried everywhere in India by the lieutenants 
of the Moghal Empire. The minds of the Hindu educated classes are now biased 
in favour of Hindi and those of the Musalman in favour of Urdu. As far as Hindus¬ 
tani is used for the verbal expression of ideas there is almost no difference between 
l^di and Urdu ; the sharp distinction between them comes out only in literary 
works. 

9 . Of the languages, other than the main Vernaculars of the Provinces, 
Punjabi is the recognized Vernacular of that portion of the Bikaner State which 
adjoins the Punjab. Gujarati and Sindhi are spoken in those parts of Rajputana 
wMch adjoin Gujarat and Sindh. The rise and fall in the numbem of persons 
speaking these three languages, is mostly due to the variations in population. 
Hone of the other languages ever returned more than S,0Q0 speakers in any of the 
last three decades {vide Subsidiary Table I). 

19. Information about minor dialects was not collected this time. The 
discussion in this part refers only to such of the dialects as have been recognized 
as separate dialects. Their figures, as in 1911, have been tabulated and shown in 
the Imperiai Table X. 

Mafasthmi .—Rajasthani contains five dialects—Marwari, Central-Eastern 
Ttajasthani, Horth-Eastem Rajasthani,. Malvi and Nimadi. Marwari is the 
Vemaoui^ of 11 States and Dislriets, Central-Eastern Rajashthani of 8, and 
- Ho:rth-51astem Rajasthani and Malvi each of 3 {rMe Subsidiary Table IV),. The 
number of sp^kers returned under them are—Marwari 4,653,556, Central-Eastern 
Rajasthani .2,485,413, hlorth-Bastern Rajasthani 60,333 and Malvi -276,914. 
Banjari. or Labhani dialect, which was treated in 1011 as a , dialect of the Gypsy 
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Languages, tas tWs time been included in Rajasthani. The nmnber of speakers 
returned under it is 5,079. The fifth dialect Nimadi is not spoken in these 
Provinces. 

Western-Hinii. —The Westem-Hiudi has five separate dialects—^Hindustani, 

Bangaru, Braj Bhakha, Kanauji and Bundeli. Of these, Braj Bhakha or Anterbedi 
in its form ‘ Braj Bhakha merging into Rajasthani ’ is alone the Vernacular of 
these Provinces. There is no State or District where Hindustani is not spoken 
more or less. Separate figures as shown in the Imperial Table X are, for Hindustani 
1,866,800 (Hindi 1,726,131 and Urdu 140,669), Braj Bhakha 232,981, Dangi (a form 
of Braj Bhakha) 26,495 and Bangaru 1,345. 

Bhili. —^Of the various dialects of the BhUi language, the speakers of Bhili, 

Wagdi and Grassia are severally shown in the Imperial Table X. Bhili and Wagdi 
are both the Vernaculars of Mewar, Banswara, Kushalgarh, Dungarpur and Partab- 
garh; Grassia, of Sirohi and Marwar; and Magm-hi-holi, of.the Merwara Sub- 
District of Ajmer-Merwara. * 

11. The several dialects, so far as information goes, are mutually intelligible to of duieoii 

their speakers, though there are local words and phrases in each of them, which 

are not easily understood outside the State where they are spoken. Their mutual 
intelligibility grows weaker and weaker, as the distance between the ^eakers of 
the various dialects increases and the inter-communication between them 
decreases. 

12. No non-Aryan language being indigenous to these Provinces, the pheno- ot lan- 

menon of its replacement by any Aryan language is not noticeable here. But it 

will be seen from the Subsidiary Table III, which gives a comparison of the tribal 
languages, that Bhils, Grassias and Banjaras, who inhabit these Provinces, still 
persist in retaining their tribal languages. 

13. Boys at school learn a language and when they go home, they spread it 
by expressing their ideas through it. The extent to which it spreads depends 
upon the number of people coming in contact with one another. Consider¬ 
able facilities are now-a-days available for travelling, and lecturers and 
speakers have easy access into the interior of the country. The circulation of 
papers has considerably increased and persons with scanty education have a taste 
for them. Recruitment and the movement of troops during the course of the 
Great War is a factor which should not be lost sight of in this connection, as it also 
had its share in bringing people speaking different dialects together, and thus 
causing the introduction of words of one dialect into the other. The literature, 
as distinguished from the language—^the means of communication of ideas—^may 
not be strengthened, but it cannot be denied that aU these factors go far 
towards levelling up^the languages, and encouraging the ultimate use of a common 
tongue. 

14. The number of English speaking persons returned in this Census was 
4,264 against 4,204 in 1911, and 2,862 in 1901. 
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CHAPTER IX.—LANGUAGE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Distribution of total population by language according to Census. 


T'ornsitr Braiich atid GroupIwid Tnnfrmfro 
Sub-ramuy. Sub*B ranch. Siib-Gruup. li.inoUagc. 


A.—VERNACU¬ 
LARS OF INDIA. 


!• Anstrio Family Anat^'o^Asiu- MundH 
tio Sub^ 

Family, 

JI. FUteto-Chinese Tibeto-B u r- Assctvi^JBur- Burma 
Family, man A’h 6 - mese Branch. 

Family. 


XIX. Bra v id i a n 
Family. 


XV. Indo.-FuTupBan 
Family. 


Aryan 

Pamily. 


Khe-rtvarl . 
Burme&c . 


Tamil . 

Halayalom 

Kanareiie 


IniermcdialG, 

1 

Andhra 


Eastern Pashto 
Afghanistan. 

BalucJustan Baloehl 
Sub-group. 


, B. Dardic or Dard . 

I risacUa. 


I €* IndO’Aryan 


(I) Outer Siib- 
Braueli. 


' Forth-Western 


SoiAhem 

Eastern 


Lahnda or 
Westcrn-phi 
jahl. 

SindhI. 

Marathi 


(il) Mediate 
Sub'Brancb. 


ail) Inner 
auD-Braikcl] 


Eastern Hin^ 


fpuniabi ,. 
Gujaraid k 
BMli ‘ . , 

KbandeshI , 
' Rajasthani. , 


Number speaking language. 

1021, 

1011. 

Per 

hmulred 
tliousiiiid 
of popula¬ 
tion of 
Provinces 
1021. 

ti 

7 

8 

10,335,022 

11,027.190 

99.965 


2 

1 


<fI5 

342 

3 

330 

203 


220 

242 

2 

7 

1 

• « 

0 

20 

.. 

.. 

& 


,, 

8 

.. 

77 

n 

1 

77 

n 

1 

10,334,^72 


•• 

10,834,878 

U,026.166 

99,961 

1,310 

1,708 

13 

1,077 

703 

10 

302 

945 

3 

85 

58 

1 

85 

68 

1 

10,333,108 

11,024,100 

99,937 

63,m 

67,490 

617 

56,m 1 

68,907 

540 

874 ! 

746 

8 

65,620 

68,101 

633 

2,523 

2,710 

25 

d,755 

5,870 

40 

0 

C 


3,720 

4,060 

36 

1,014 

010 

10 

3 

.. 


3 

53 


3 

63 

* * 

10^260,333 

10,956,848 

99,390 

10,26$Ml 

10,950,210 

99,313 

\ 2,127,621 

1,706,760 

20,677 

1 

21,046 

36,679 

204 

10,808 

10,716 

102 

421>05 

486,166 

, 4,080 

2- 

11 

.« 

7i678,l80 

8,708,870 

74,260 


Per centaoe 
OP VARU- 
TION. 


1011-21. 

Wliero 

chiefly 

spoken. 

9 

10 

—6*3 


^200 0 


-\-200>0 




—10-3 


—9-6 


-)■ 000-0 


—550 




—lOO'O 






—6*3 


—C-3 


—19*3 


■\-4X2 




+46-6 


+46-6 


—6-3 


—5-5 


— 


+17'2 


—4-4 




—19*1 


+600 


—24*8 


+11*4 


—94-3 


—94*3 

—6*3 

+24*7 

—42*6 

Alwar; 

Bhatatpnr, 

Bholpur, 

Jaipur 

ana 

Karauli. 

• 

+0i5 


—13*0 1 


—81*8 


. —11*8 

' 

.1 

Through- 
oat the 
BrovSnee. 



StTBSIDlAHy TABLES 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I— continued. 


Distribution of total population by language according to Census. 








XUJIBEE SPEAKING LANGUAGE. 

Per CENTAGl 
OP VAEU- 
noN. 


Pamily. 

Sub-Pamily. 

Branch and 
Sub-Branch. 

Group and 
Sub-Group. 

Language. 

1921. 

1911. 

Per 

hundred 
thousand 
of popula¬ 
tion of 
Provinces 
1021. 

1911-21. 

Where 

chiefly 

spoken. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

A-VERNACir- 
I.ARS OF INDIA 

— contd^ 











XV* X^tdo-lEtiropean 
X'amily-^ contd. 



Paharl 



772 

m 

7 







Pastern 

- 

247 

72 

2 

-f-243‘1 






Central 

. 

525 

565 

4 

-*7*1 






Western 

• 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 


V* Vnelassed Zan- 
yuayes. 

•• 



Qipsy 


IBS 

OSS 

1 



B.—VERNACU¬ 
LARS OF OTHER 
ASIATIC COUN¬ 
TRIES AND 

AFRICA. 

•• 

•• 

- 

•• 


216 

116 

2 

+87*8 


X* Xnde-lSuTO'ipean 
Family* 

•• 

- 

•* 

•• 


107 

7 

1 

•• 



Aryan . 

.. 

.. 

,, 


107 

37 

1 





Eranlan * 

.. 

.. 


107 

3T 

1 






Vmian 

.. 


p7 

37 

1 







Persian 

• 

107 

87 

1 

+189-2 


XX, JSemitlo . . 

• • 

.. 

.. 



97 

Od 

2 







Arabic 

. 

80 

45 

1 

+97-8 






Hebrew 

• 

8 

19 

• • 

—57-9 


XXX. XCamiiio 

•• 

'• 

•• 

African 

• 

•• ■ 

A 

.. 

.* 


XV, ManyoUan , 


.. 





10 


+30*0 





XTral AUaio . 

.. 


1 

8 


—«7-5 






Turkish 

. 

1 

8 


—87*6 





JafUTieu 

*. 


.. 

1 


.. 






Japanese 

. 

• • 

1 


.. 





Mono-syUabio 

.. 


11 

1 


+1000-0 






Chinese 

• 

11 

1 


+1000-0 


C.--EUROPEAN 

LANGUAGES. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

- 



4,513 

43 

—2*1 


Xndo-JEur o pe an 
Family^ 

•• 

•• 

Grwfc •' 

•• 


4^17 

1 

43 

— 






Greek . 

. 

*, 

1 

.. 

.. 





BflmanU 

.. 


lU 

998 

1 







Stench 

• 

27 

62 


—66*5 






Spanish 

. 

.. 

2 

.. 







Portuguese 

. 

117 

234 

1 

—600 





CeltU . 

.. 


5 









Scotch 

• 

5 








BaUo^Slwonvi 

.. 


.. 

1 








Bussion 

. 

.. 

1 







Tdufonio 

.. 


im 

4,213 

42 

+1-3 






English 

. 

4.264 

4,204 

42 

+1-4 






Danish 

. 

4 


.. 

• * 






German 

• 


0 

■ - 
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CHAPTEE IX.—^LANGUAGE. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE n. 


Digtiibution by language of the population of each State or District. 


Province: Natural Division and State or 
District 

Number per 10,000 op population speakino 

Bajastkani. 

Western 

Hindi. 

Bhili. 

Other 
vernaculars 
of India. 

English. 

Other 

languages. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

R.4JPCITANA AND AJME!R-n»2RWARA. 


2,058 

408 

104 

4 

,, 

Rajputana. 

WIO 

1,9:8 

428 

102 

2 

- 

Eastern Division, 

6y363 

3,624 

2 

19 

2 

•• 

Alwar .... ... 

26 

9,971 


2 

2 

,, 

Bbaratpnr. 

1,189 

8,802 


8 ' 

1 


Bnndi ....... 

9,892 

49 

15 

44 

.. 


DhoJpur .... 

5 

9,979 


16 

• • 

• e 

Jaipui ..... . . 

8.701 

1,284 


12 

3 


Jhalau^ar. 

5,679 

4,297 

4 

120 

.« 

. • 

Karauli.. . 

264 

9,723 


13 

. , 


Kishangark .... ... 

9,938 

43 


19 

•• 


l^otak ...... .. 

9,401 

448 

- 4 

65 

1 

1 

Lawa (Estate). 

9,916 

84 


.. 

. • 

., 

Shakpura (Ohiefskip) , , , 

9,970 

13 


17 

. • 

• • 

Tonk • • . . . . 

8,976 

' 997 

10 

10 

1 

• • 

Southern Division, 

7,778 

no 

2,034 

75 

3 

.. 

Mount Abu District . 

2,282 

3,724 

2,160 

1.218 

566 

50 

Banswara . 

3,777 

31 

6,170 

22 

,, 

,, 

Dungarpur . 

4,324 

669 

4,963 

154 

,. 

,. 

Kushalgark (Cihiefsbip) , . , . . 

1,010 

195 

8,607 

188 

•• 

•• 

Mewar . 

8,906 

32 

1,013 

49 



Partabgark 

5,895 

225 

3,723 

167 

,. 

0 • 

Siroki . 

8,858 

194 

769 

173 

16 

•• 

Western Division, 

9,651 

39 

17 

293 

.. 

.. 

Bikaner . .. 

9,400 

82 


618 


.. 

Jaisalmer 

8,126 

i ,, 

7 

1,868 


«• 

Marwar 

9,797 

25 

23 

164 

1 

•• 

Ajmer-Merwara. 

5,764 

4,035 

9 

135 

52 

5 
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Comparison of Tribes and Tribal Languages. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Sho^^g the number of sj^akers of languages which are the Vernaculars of these Provinces 
in each State or District according to 1/inguistic Survey Estimate and as actually registered 
at the Census of 19Sl. 




Number of bfeakees 

ACCORDING TO 

Actual 

Actual 

Variation 

between 

columns 

4 and 5. 


State or District. 

Vernacular Language or Dialect. 

Linguistic 

Survey 

estimate. 

Estimate 
made on 
the Census 
figures ' 
of 1921. 

figures 
according 
to Imperial 
Table X 
1921, 

Bemabes. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

r 

Ajmer-Merwara 

JBajasthani (Marwari) 

Do. (Central-Eastern Baiasthani) 

Bhili. 

Others . . , . • 

Total . . , , . 

304,300 

•135,200 

44,600 

58,358 

542,358 

277,881 

100,042 

34,840 

82,508 

495,271 

166,488 

118,766 

468 

209,549 

495,271 

—111,393 

+18,724 

—34,372 

+127,041 


C 

Alwar . . , < 

Bajasthani (North-Eastern Bajas- 
thani). 

Others ..... 
Total ..... 

758,000 

9,786 

767,786 

692,217 

8,937 

701,154 

1,714 

699,440 

701,154 

—690,503 

+690,503 


Bikaner . . ^ 

Bajasthani (Marwari) 

Punjabi. 

Others ..... 

Total ..... 

636,000 

22,000 

274,065 

832,065 

424,956 

17,442 

217,287 

659,685 

619,830 

17,308 

22,547 

659,685 

+194,874 

—134 

—194,740 


Banswara . 

Bhili. 

Others ..... 
Total . . . ... 

*211,600 

41 

211,641 

219,486 

38 

219,524 

142,554 

76,970 

219,624 

—76,932 

+76,932 

* Includes 
speakers in 

Kushalgarh. 

Bharatpur . 

Bajasthani (North-Eastern Bajas¬ 
thani) 

Western-Hindi .... 
Others ..... 
Total. 

80,000 

642.303 
18,000 

640.303 

62,026 

420,456 

13,955 

496,437 

67,644 

436,974 

1,819 

496,437 

—4,382 

+16,518 

—12,136 


Bundi . . . ^ 

Bajasthani (Marwari) 

Do. (Central-Eastern Bajasthani) 

Others. 

Total. 

24^000 

t330,000 

5,321 

359,321 

15,184 

216,008 

4,006 

235,198 

91,652 

141,296 

2,250 

285,198 

+76,468 

—74,712 

—1,756 

finoludes 
speakers in 

Shahpura. 

Dholpur . 

Westem-Hindi .... 
Others ..... 
Total. 

262,335 

17,555 

279,890 

215,325 

14,409 

229,734 

229,237 

497 

229,734 

+ 13,912 
—13,912 


Dungarpur . 

Bhili. 

Others ..... 
Total . ; . . . 

165,000 

400 

165,400 

188,814 

458 

189,272 

1 

93,930 

1 95,342 

1 189,272 

—94,884 

+94,884 


Jaipur . . .s 

Bajasthani (Marwari) 

Do. (Central-Eastern Bajasthani) 
Do. (North-Eastern Bajasthani) 
Westem-Hindi .... 

Others. 

Total . . . . 

547,281 

1 1,586,539 

1 17,654 

674,781 

§2,823,966 

463,267 
' 1,313,968 

14,621 
558,852 

! 484,010 

1,549,711 
975 
300,223 
3,883 
2,338,802 

+30,753 

+235,743 

—13,646 

—258,629 

+3,883 


Jaisalmer . 

Bajasthani (Marwari) 

Others. 

Total • • • • • 

100,150 i 
16,551 
116,701 

58,559 

9,093 

67,652 

64,964 

12,688 

67,652 

—3,595 

+3,595 


Jhala^rar . 

Bajasthani (Oentral-Easiem 

Bajasthani). 

Do. (Malvi) .... 

Others. 

Total • • • • • 

25,706 

86,556 

38,885 

151,087 

16,350 

56,098 

24,734 

96,182 

279 

52,692 

43,211 

96,182 

—16,071 

—2,406 
+ 18,477 


Karauli , , 

Westem-Hindi .... 
Others ..... 
Total * * • • • 

140,000 

16,687 

156,587 

119,373 

14,367 

183,730 

130,030 

3,700 

133,730 

+10,667 
—10,667 
« « 



Note.—^T lie figures ia oolmnn 4 have heeu arrived at hy Buie of Three. 

:];Difiereno6 of 1,896 hetween the sum of the figures against the various dialects and those against * Total’ is due to the propor¬ 
tional excess over the relative figures against the dialects in column S. 

§The sum of the figures against the various dialects exceed the figures shown against * Total’ by 2,289. 





CHAPTEE IX.—SLANGUAGE. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE lV~continuei. 


Showing the nnmfoer of speakers of languages which are the Vernaculars of these Provinces 
in each State or District according to Linguistic Survey Estimate and as actually registered 
at the Census of 19^1. 


State or District. Vernacular Language or Dialect. 


Numbeb, of speakers 

ACCORDING TO 


Linguistic 

Survey 

estimate. 


Dslimate 
made on 
the Census 
figures 
of 1921. 


.Actual 
figures 
according 
to Imperial 
Table X 
1921. 


Actual 
Variations 
between 
columns 
4 and 5, 


Remarks, 


Kishangarb 


Rajasthani (Marwari) . . 30,000 

Do. (Ceutral'Eastem Rajasthani) 93,000 

Others . . . • . 2,516 

Total. 125,616 


Kotah . 


Rajasthani 

-< Do. (Malvi) 
Others 
^ Total 


( Central-Eastern 
il^ajasthani). 


563,396 

80,978 

184,398 

718,771 


485,095 

70,984 

73,981 

630,060 


474,420 — 

116,740 + 

39,900 — 

680,060 


Lawa (Estate) 


Rajasthani 


(Central-Eastern 

Rajasthani). 


31 + 

2,262 


Marwar 


Rajasthani (Marwari) 

Bhili 

Others 

Total 


2,426,590 1,767.640 1,797,803 + 30,163 

75,100 54,700 4,278 — 50,428 

27,188 19,290 39,561 + 20,205 

2 , 628,178 1 , 841.642 1 , 841,642 


Mewar . 


Rajasthani (Marwari) 
V Bhfii 
j Others 

(. Total . * 


1,446,000 1,070,347 1,226,653 + 156,206 

381,600 282,686 139,795 — 142,791 

36,626 27,130 13,715 — 13,416 

1 , 863,126 1 , 380,063 1 , 380,063 


Partabgarh . 


Rajasthani (Marwari) 

BhUi 

Others 

Total 


318 —. 3,496 

26,810 — 34,464 

40,982 + 37,950 

67,110 


Sirohi « 


/ Rajasthani (Marwari) 
) Bhili 
' / Others 
C Total 


169,300 

15,600 

6,936 

190,836 


168,096 

35,489 

3,064 

186,639 


164,022 -- 
14,156 —. 

8,461 -f* 

186,639 


Tonk * 


Rajasthani (Marwari) . . 58,000 43,935 46,401 4- 2,466 

Do. (Central-Eastern Rajasthani) 115,000 87,111 102,998 4 16,887 

Do. (Malvi) .... 24,000 18,180 108,482 4 90,302 

Others. 183,069 138,672 30,017 — 108,656 

Total. 380,069 287,898 287,898 


Note. —The figures in column 4 have been arrived at by Rule of Three. 





CHAPTER X. 
Infiiiuities. 


1. The statistics of Infirmities are embodied m the Imperial Tables YTT and aucoasioa. 

XII-A. The former table classifies the afflicted by ses and age and the latter by 

sex and caste. 

Proportional statements will be found at the end of this Chapter, showing:— 

I.—^Distribution of the infirm per 100,000 of the population at each of 
the last four Censuses. 

n.—^Distribution of the infirm by age per 10,000 of each sex for the last 
four Censuses. 

III. —^Distribution of the number afflicted per 100,000 persons of each age- 

period and the number of females afflicted per 1,000 males. 

IV. —^Distribution of the number afflicted per 100,000 persons in certain 

selected castes and the number of females per 1,000 males. - 

2. There was no material deviation made this time from the instructions issued inatmotioDs lot teows- 
at the Census of 1911 in respect of the entries of infirmities in the Schedules. The 

wording of the instructions acted upon at the preceding Census led the Enumera¬ 
tors, who are generally of very poor educational qualifications, to understand 
that only those persons were to be recorded as infirm, who had any of the 
infirmities from birth, although the words ‘ from birth ’ in the instructions 
were meant to be applied to the case of deaf-mutes only. The words ‘ from 
birth ’ had therefore to be expunged. True deaf-mutism is a congenital defect 
and it should therefore hardly be expected that this change would affect the 
statistics at all. 

3. It should be unhesitatingly admitted at the out-set, that the statistics 
of infirmities can not be absolutely accurate and reliable, chiefly because the 
Census staff consisted of an improvised agency without medical knowledge. Pos¬ 
sibly, in the returns of insanity, persons not really insane but merely weak-minded 
may have been entered, as well as those who were idiots or who suffered from 
violent forms of mental derangement. Similarly, amongst the blind may have 
been included those who were not totally so, but also those whose sight had become 
impaired by old age. Apart from errors made by Enumerators, there is no doubt 
that the returns were incomplete in other respects also. In cases of insanity or 
leprosy, the temptation to conceal the ailment in the earlier ages was considerable. 

It is often believed that in both cases the diseases, at least in their primary stages, 
are amenable to treatment, and there are parents who do not Uke to acknowledge 
the mfirmity of their childern unless the disease assumes a serious form. Besides, 
this part of the census work is regarded, especially by those belonging to the higher 
strata of society, as an unfair inquisition. The people are naturally disinclined to 
give the Enumerators an opportunity of having an insight into the defects of their 
family, and their reluctance is all the more intense, in the case of their women 
and yet more particularly in that of their daughters of marriageable age. The 
statistics of infirmities are therefore, next to the returns of Age, the least satisfac¬ 
tory of those obtained by the Census. 

4. Thefiotal number of persons suffering from each infirmity, at each of the last Tartottonj since ism. 

four 


Infirmityc 

Kajputana. 

Ajmer-Merwara, 










192L 

1911. 

1901. 

189L 

1921. 

1911. 

190L 

1891. 

In sano . 

1,219 

1,426 

967 

3,097 

93 

95 

70 

87 


12 

U 

10 

2S 

19 

19 

IS 

10 

Deaf-mute 

2,677 

3,069 

1,794 


138 

82 

110 

176 


28 

29 

18 


28 

16 

23 

32 

Blind , 

19,709 

22,346 

7,605 

38,279 

1,308 

1,370 

585 

1,053 


200 

212 

77 

314 

264 

273 

123 

194 

Leper ^ 

405 

650 

461 

1,708 

13 

11 

25 

27 


4 

6 

S 

14 

3 

^ I 

6 

S 

TotaXi 

23,910 

27,491 

10,827 

43,084 

1,552 

1,568 

790 

1,342 


JSfoie ^—The figiir 
♦ Kot 


IS ill italics represent proportions per 100,000 of the population. 


consecu- 
tive Censuses, 
hi noted on the 
margin. The 
rise and fall 
in the number 
of afflicted 
persons at the 
alternate Cen¬ 
suses clearly 
indicate that 
variations fol¬ 
low with the 
population. 

§1P 
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CHAPTBK X.—INIIRMinES. 


RcnputcMwii ,—Oi tlie Provincial total variation (1911-21) of 3,581, Jaipur 
State alone riaiTvia for more tlian one-third. The afflicted persons in that State 
t.Tiia time were 3,933 against 6,698 in the year 1911, ^ving a decrease of 1,765, 
This decrease, when distributed over all the in fi rm ities, presents the following 
figures:— 


Infirmity. 

1921. 

1911. 

Variation 

actual. 

Variation 

1 per cent. 

Insane. 

272 

396 

—124 

—32 

Deaf-mute. 

485 

681 

—196 

—29 

Blind. 

3,140 

4,561 1 

-1,421 

—31 

Leper. 

! 

36 

CO 

—24 

-40 

Total , 1 

3,933 

6,698 

—1,765 

—31 


It would have been advantageous if the local authorities, who were ad¬ 
dressed to show causes for the abnormal variations, could have fully explained them. 
They ascribe the decrease to general causes. Jaipur, no doubt, i,s well served with 
dispensaries and has in its employ good medical officers. The decrease, in the 
number of the blind there, is mainly due to the relief given by cataract opera¬ 
tions. 

Ajmer-Merwwra .— There is a heavy increase under Deaf-Mutism and a slight 
increase under Leprosy since 1911. A very large proportion of the persons, 
sufiering from these infirmities, depend for maintenance upon charity and there¬ 
fore assemble in large numbers at sacred places, where benevolence is freely shown. 
Ajmer contains the Dargah of Khwaja Sahib, which is an object of pilgrimage 
for Musahnans and attracts people from all parts of the Country, all the year round, 
but particularly at the Fair called the Urs Mela, which happened to fall this time 
on the day just preceding the date on which the final census was taken. This 
accounts largely for the increase In the number of deaf-mutes and lepers. 


6. This subject is, however, robbed of half of its interest if its discussion 

is confined to the 
sphere of the Pro¬ 
vince alone without 
a comparison being 
drawn with the 
figures of other coun¬ 
tries or at least 
with those of the 
adjoining Provinces. 
This latter com¬ 
parison is there¬ 
fore made on the 
margin. 

Raj^utana .— 
Rajputana stands 
last but one in res¬ 
pect of ‘ Total afflict- 
but 


Province and State. 

Total 

afiiicted. 

loBone. 

Deaf- 

Mute, 

Blind. 

Lopor. 

United Provinces 

147,221 

7,176 

2a678 

106,072 

12,296 


312 

m 

200 

2,310 

271 

Punjab . • * 

96,906 

7,087 

22,753 

65,001 

3,737 


m 

34 

no 

3U 

13 

Bombay . , 

85,264 

11,179 

14,662 

49,706 

9,707 

m 

5y 

70 

267 

61 

AJmer-Merwara 

1,552 

93 

138 

1,308 

13 

Gwalior State . . ' 

323 

19 

. 23 

234 

3 

8,423 

456 

1,416 

6,134 

418 


m 

14 

44 

m 

13 

!]^{putana 

23,910 

1,219 

2,577 

19,709 

\ 405 


2U i 

12 

26 

200 

4 

Central India . 

14,159 

824 

1,749 

10,637 

949 


2B6 

u 1 

29 

177 

‘ 10 


’ jfofe names of are arranged in the order of 

proportioA tfceic a^oted to tlie total papulation. 

Safe. PignTOS in italics beJow the aotml figures repmsent the proportion 
:of the actual ntonhers to 100,000 of total population. 

ed.’ ” 


m 


The only infirmity in which it has two units below it, is ‘Blindness,’ 
aD. the re^ it standh last. Even in Blindness there is a slight improvement 
this tinie, as, at the last Census, the proportion, per 100,000 of population was 

212. whereas it has time come doTm to 200. 

Ajimr-Memara. —Ajumr-Merwata unfortunately stands hi gh in comparison 

-ipeotof.the, congregation of 

elsewhere in this Chapter in 
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6. Eiglitjr-two per cent, or more than four-fifths of the total number of the 
afflicted in Rajputana are Blind, 5 per cent. Insane, 11 percent. Deaf-Mute, and oi^SjjtSana. 
the rest Leper. The figures discussed below have been taken from the Subsidiary 
Table I. In respect of Insanity, the Western Division shows the highest number of 
males—17 per 100,000, the Southern with 16 comes next and the Eastern occupies 
the last place on the list, having only 15. The proportion of females, afflicted 
by this infirmity, is much lower in each Division, the Eastern and the Western 
Divisions have an equal proportion (8), while the Southern—though less in 
area and population—^has the highest (11). 

The following table gives the proportion of infirmities, other than Insanity, 


Infirmity. 

Eastern Division, 

Southern Division. 

j Western Division. 

i 

Males. 

Eemales. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males, 

Females. 

Deaf-Mutes 

27 

17 

22 

16 

48 

29 

Blind 

170 

220 

98 

134 

239 

330 

Lepers 

5 

2 

5 

2 

8 

4 


per 100,000 of the population by Sex and Natural Division. It is noticed that the 
proportion of females is lower under Deaf-Mutism and Leprosy and higher under 
B lindn ess. The causes have already been e^lained under head ‘ accuracy ’ in 
para. 3 supt'a. There may be other causes, organic or otherwise, which make 
females more immune to Deaf-Mutism and Leprosy. 


Insanity* 

7. The marginal diagram shows, by age-periods, the number of in sa,Tie persons Mrttftotion 

of both sexes per 
100,000 of the 
population for 
each of the 
Provinces. Tak¬ 
ing Rajputana 
and Ajmer-Mer- 
wara together, it 
is evident that 
Insanity is more 
prevalent among 
men than women, 
the ratio being 
about 2: 1. The 
number of the 
Insane is very 
small in early 
ages, because 
Ii^anity is the 
infirmily of the 
mature. It is 
naturally not so 
common among, 
oMldrm with 
undeveloped 
minds. In seve¬ 
ral . cases, the 
question whether 

2n2 
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CHAPTER S.—rPTEIRMlTIES. 


pfuTmoial 

Vanation. 


a person of doubtful inteUigenoe is or is not of sound mind, remains undetermined 
till after 10 years of age. It usually develops in males between tbe ages of 20 to 
46, wMch is the period wben mental equilibrium is most liable to be affected by pas¬ 
sions, domestic troubles and worries, sickness, or struggle for existence. In 
females, this development is more prominent in tbe declming age. Tbe decrease 
in tbe number of Insane males begins after tbe age of 45. 

8. Tbe Tna.rOTTia.1 figures exhibit tbe actual number of persons of unsound 

-mind, registered since 1891. 

ajmeb-mbkwaba. Tbe total number of Insane 

__ persons, in Eajputana and 

Persons. Moles. Fomoios. Ajmer-Mcrwara taken to- 

_ getber, falls short of that 

gy 23 registered in 1891 by about 68 

16 22 9 per cent.; but, severally, Eaj- 

putana shows a drop of about 
os 06 29 61; and Ajmer-Merwara, 

^ 33 an excess of 7. Tbe slight 

10 22 u increase in the Ajmer-Mer- 

- wara figures, in almost every 

Note .—^The figures in italics represent tlie proportion per 100,000 decadc, may be ascribed tO 

oi the sex population. increasing religious belief, 

that relief is afforded to such infirms by their being brought to tbe Dargab situated 
in the City of Ajmer to make offerings and to touch tbe tomb of tbe Saint. 


Rajputana. 

Persons* 

Males. 

Pemalos. 

1891 . 3,097 

2,024 

1,073 

25 

32 

19 

1901 . 967 

691 

376 

10 

12 

8 

1911 . 1,426 

973 

453 

14 

IS 

9 

1921 . 1,219 

826 

393 

13 

16 

8 


Distribntioii by States 9. Tbe map below shows tbe internal distribution of tbe total Insane 
andDiatiioti. (fiotb male and female) in Eajputana and Ajmer-Merwara. Detailed figures by sex 
and for previous decades may be seen in tbe Subsidiary Table I. The highest 



>,Brbportiqn isiudioatedby tM. Abu District, viz.-, 66 per 100,000 of the population. 
'' ■ 1^®! feom rns^e, persons. The lowest proportion (f.e., below 10) is, 
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Deaf- M'litism- 

10. TLe diagram on tie margin presents, in a very vivid shape, tie rise and fall 

in tie figures of 
Deaf-Mutes at 
every quinquen¬ 
nial age-period, 
among tie sexes 
in tie decade 
under review and 
in tie one pre¬ 
ceding it. As 
one might natu¬ 
rally expect, tie 
highest point on 
tie curve must 
be that which in¬ 
dicates tie period 
5-10, but tie one 
preceding it could 
not indicate a low 
figure. NormaEy, 
an infant begins 
to speak between 
tie ages of 1 and 
2, but instances 
are not wanting in 
which tie power 
of speech is de¬ 
layed till five years and after. If, therefore, tie tendency of tie parents had not 
been to screen tie infirmity in their children till it became an open secret, 

■ tie expectations of tie statistician could have been realized. Tie statistics, 
as they are, indicate a rise all round in tie age-period 6-10, which con¬ 
tinues till 10-16, except among females of 1921 in Ajmer-Merwara. . In tie 
subsequent periods, tie rise or fall is not uniform iu tie decade or among 
tie sexes. In tie declining ages, tie rise is very marked and reaches to as high 
a point as 164 among males of 1921 in Eajputana in tie 70 and over age-period, 
and yet higher to 267 among females of 1921 in Ajmer-Merwara in tie age-period 
66-70. Tie chief features at variance in tie two Provinces are that, in Eaj¬ 
putana, tie last age-period has claimed tie highest number in all tie instances, 
while in Ajmer-Merwara tie highest peak, if we assume tie diagram to be a series 
of broken MUs, is at tie 65-70 period of 1921. There were again no females 
beyond tie age-period 65-60 in 1911, and tie proportion of males too at tie 
last stage was not very high. Tie inclusion of persons who have lost tie power 
of speech or tie sense of hearing in their old age raises tie proportion after tie 
age of 60 for both tie sexes. Tie figures of actual proportions for tie 1921 
census will be found in the Subsidiary Table III. 

Deaf-Mutism is more prevalent among males than among females; tie pro¬ 
portion of females to 1,000 males of All Ages suffering from this infirmity being 671 
in Eajputana and 624 in Ajmer-Merwara. 

Tie number of persons, registered as afflicted from this infirmity, is much 
below that returned in 1911 in both tie Provinces combined. It would therefore 
not be unreasonable to presume that tie inclusion of persons who contracted tie 
infirmity after birti is very limited. Tie proportion of males to one iundred 
tiousand of tie Deaf-Mutes of tie same sex in Eajputana and Ajmer-Merwara 
combined is only 32, while of that of females to their own sex—^20, which is much 
lower than that arrived at in England and Wales in 1911, w., 47 and 37 respectively. 

11. Tie map overleaf exhibits this distribution. There is no State which to swts 

gives a proportion of Deaf-Mutes lower than 12 to 100,000 of its population wiici 

number occurs in Tonk. Tie lowest group is that of 10-20 wiic^ includes (1) 

Banswara, (2) Biaratpur, (3) Diolpur, (4) Ji^awar, (6) Earai^, (6) Edsiai^ari, 

(7) Mewar, and (8) Tonk. Jaisalmer and ^ohi have tie highest proportion of 
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CHAPTER X.—INPlRiOTnilS. 

i?, / 

these infirms, being 49 each, but^the category of the 40-60 in which they fall, also 
includes Bikaner. 



^ttbuson^oi^ea^ 12. Statistics of Deaf-Mutes have been specially worked out for the City of 
ii f ii Ajmer, to find out their religion and the means of their livelihood. The total 

number of Deaf-Mutes is 20, of whom 11 are males and 9 females, and are 
distributed by religion as follows:— 


Btligion, 

1 

Femak, 

Bladu ...... 

3 

2 

Musalman. 

7 

7 

Christian ...... 

1 

• • 


It seems that Deaf-Mutes were found in by far the more larger proportion 

-- ~~i- —1 among the Musalman in this Census. 

Oooupaition. Ponsons. Males. Eemaies. Thoso belonging to the City itself Were 6 

------ males and 4 females, and those to Rajput- 

ToW _ . 10 8 g, ana—only 2 males. All the rest were 

^ "■ outsiders—the United Provinces contri- 

137. Tobaooo, OpW, 1 1 ... butiug the most (4). The marginal 

i68.*T^8Mr^“.‘ 1 1 ... fhble presents the occupations followed 

181 . Cooks, Wttte. 4 4 ... hy them.. One-half of the twenty Deaf- 

^ Mutes (8 males and 2 females) were 

189. Beggws, Va«- 8 1 2 Actual Workers. 


and fmiting, etc. 
137* Tobacco^ O^inm, 
Qanja, eto. Belleis. 
168. Temple service . 
181# Water* 

oarjaers^l)oorr!keep 
Watoiimeji, etc. 


Persons, 

Males. 

Pemaies. 

to 

8 

2'. 

1 

1 

. 

1 

1 

' f»* ■ 

1 

1 


4 

4 

' , 

3 

1. , 

1 

2 


BWndnem. 


yjm ton hr rw . IS. .^ewcraL—^Ih Rajputaha and Ajmet-Mecwara combined, 177 males and 
;: females per 100,900 have been returned as Blind. 200 persons per 100,000 

.,',;of the Provincial population are Blind in Rajputana and 264 in Ajmer-Merwara.. 
‘ males in Rajputana, the 

, ■ pr%p^onpf the former _td ;i,;Q.Q0 of latter being 1,194. In Ajmer-Merwara, 
diAy i%|an^es are Blind 
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By Sex and Age-Periods .—It will be seen from tbe diagram on the margin, 

which, gives the 
proportion of 
the Blind per 
100,000 persons 
of each quin¬ 
quennial age- 
period, that this 
infirmity is very 
seldom, if ever, 
congenital, as 
so few as 27 
males and 21 
females in Raj- 
putana and 29 
of each sex in 
Ajmer-Merwa r a 
are found in the 
0-5 age-g roup. 

The figures of 
those who were 
born blind would 
likely have been 
very much lower, 
as it is quite pos¬ 
sible that a fairly 
large number, 
out of those 
given above, 
might have be¬ 
come blind in 
the first four 
years of their 
life, which is 

particularly the period when smaU-pox—the general cause of blindness—is most 
likely to attack. With very few exceptions, the curves rise with the advance 
of age—the highest point being invariably in the last age-group 70 and over. 

14. As will be seen from the following map, the Provinces have been Mcaiawtanuon. 



REFERENCES, 
per 10(^000 of population. 

O BELQ>y»10QI-1 

lOO-ISO fflfllt 

Sv!-. . * !50“200 

aoo-26o 
250-300 RSSSSa 

^ 300 & over I 

-0 



■■ . - t » 

WWESP^iWi^OBAaB Y C ^ ^ 

H’lOMESlHBUSOHl 441 _>' - 


* 
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divided into six classes. The highest proportion of Blind is in Sirohi—being 441 
to 100,000 of the total population, and the lowest in Shahpura 28. The class 
containing 250-300 per 100,000 covers nearly one-fifth of the total area of the 
Provinces. 

oi Bailiff The following figures favour the proposition, that the prevalence of this 

infirmity varies inversely with the rainfall:— 


Natural Division. 

Blind per 100,000 persons. 

Average rainfall, 

0 

Eastern Division ^. 

194 

26-21 

Southern Division. 

115 

34-47 

Western Division. 

281 

9-62 

Ajmer-Merwara. 

264 

19-39 


The Western Division, having the least rainfall of all, has the highest proportion 
(281), while the Southern Division, with the highest rainfall, has the lowest propor¬ 
tion of the Blind (115). The Eastern occupies the middle position. A.jm.er- 
Merwara, of course, differs slightly. 

(toniato Birui- 10 . Statistics have been specially compiled for the City of Ajmer, showing 

V eott e na. occupatious foUowed by the' Blind, their Civil Condition, as well as the places 

from which they have immigrated. The following table shows the distribution 
of the Blind into Workers and D ependants by Religion :— 



HINDU. ' 

MtrSATilkUN. 


.Tain, 


AUVA. 


OinilSTIAN. 

Workers or Dependants. 

Per¬ 

sons. 

Males. 

Pe- 

males. 

Per- 

BOILS. 

Hides. 

Po- j Por- 
males. i sons. 

Hales. 

It'o- 

malns. 

Per- ! 
sons. 

Halos. 

innlos. 

Per¬ 

sons. 

Halos. 

li’e- 
mnlos. 

Dependants. 

03 

22 

41 

61 

35 

20 

1 2 

«. 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

.. 

Actual Workers . 

34 

23 

11 

j 

135 

112 

23 j 

1 3 

3 

•• 

- 



1 


1 


Of the Actual Workers 173 in number, 110 are Beggars, Religious mendicants and 
Vagrants. Forty-two earn their livelihood by actual manual labour of some 
sort—the rest, viz., 21 , subsist on income derived from such occupations as 
do not involve physical exertion. The distribution by Civil Condition is given 
below:— 


Oatoraoi, 



Sex. 

Unmarried, 

Married, 

Widowed, 

Males. 

54 

52 

32 

Females. 

2. 

9 

24 


Among females, widows are the most in number, who have to work. Such Blind 
as are residents of the City itself number 40 (32 males and 8 females). Those 
coming from Rajputana are 22 ' (males 16 and females 6 ), Kishangarh supplying 
as many as 8 persons? Of such again as come from the adjoining provinces 
,34 belong to the Punjab and 33 to the United Provinces. Ilie rest come in small 
numbers from other places. 


17. Cataract is the very common cause of Blindness in old age. In this disease, 

rt IItI* ' _ J. * — .’ll* TA HI I* . .1 

purposes: 


»the sight gradually-, diminishes tiU the patient becomes blind for all practical 
• tlxe .Mixidiiess ^ --_^i.. . c 


due to a gradually increasing opacity of the 
^y^alline lens in the eye, which, in normal persons, is as clear as glass, 

is also occasionally found in infants, persons suffering from Diabetes, and 
. sometimes the result of injuiy..^ The public are: generally evincing greater 
i interest and confidence itt,the operation for the removal of cataract lenses and in 

is that the proportion of Blind, shows a 


e. 
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It was intended to discuss tliis subject in exlenso and enquiries were therefore 

made to ascertain 
the statistics of 
cataract opera¬ 
tions performed 
in each dispen¬ 
sary in the Pro¬ 
vinces, during 

the decade under 
review and the 
one preceding it, 
and the number 
of those which 
proved successful. 
The information 
was required to 
be supplemented 
by details of age- 
period, religion, 
and caste. The 
enquiries, however, 
led to no satis¬ 
factory results, as 
figures for like 
periods or in like 
categories were not 
forthcoming. The 
diag r a m on the 

margin therefore presents by quinquennial age-periods, cataract operation p^- 
formed in the Ajmer Sub-division (Ajmer-Merwara) only during the decades 
1901-10 and 1911-20. Since no operations were found to have been done in 
the age-periods 0-5 and 5-10, the age-grouping in the diagram begins from 
10-16. The analysis of the operations by religion is given below:— 



Decade. 

Number of ofebations. 

Successful 

operations. 

i 

Proportion^ 
per cent, ofi? 
successful 
operations. 

1 

Christian 
(Euro- 
« pean). 

Hindu. 

1 lHusalman. 

Others. 

Total. 

L- 

1901-10 . 

... 

186 

141 

24 

3S1 

298 

85 


... 

53 

40 

7 

... 

... 

••• 

1911-20 . 

8 

483 

162 

20 

673 

641 

9 


1 

72 

24 

3 

... 

j J T_ 



No{e.--mgttr 0 s in itaUos indicate the proportion per cent. o£ operations by religion to total operations. 


It will be seen that the present decade shows a very marked progress both 
in respect of tlie number of operations performed and in -^at of tne proj^rtion 
of those proving successful. The proportion of operations amongst Hmdus 
increased m the second decade when it decreased m aU others. It would 
be unsafe to infer from tHs that Hindus are more susceptible to this 

disease. 


The distribution of the operations by age-periods is, as said above, quite 
innarent from the diagram. The chief feature, which seems to be due more to 
chLce than to reason, is that in both the decades and in every religion, there 
is a fan in the curve of the 56-60 group, compared with the one preceding and 
the one succeediujg it. There is otherwise generally a rise m each successive 
q[uinq[uennial period. 
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Leprosy. 


prOTinoial. 


18. General. — 1921, there were 418 Lepers in both, the Provinces combined 
' ^ i — 405 in Rajputana and 13 in Ajmer-Mer- 

ProTinoe. Persons. Males. Females. wara. In 1911, the figures Were 650 for the 

- j -former Province and 11 for the latter. 

Rajputana . . 405 301 104 The number of Lepers has decreased nearlv 

Ajmer-Merwara . 13 8 5 r _ o>^ x * xi. in- ^ 

___'_ by 37 per cent, in the two Provinces com- 

total— mi . . 418 309 j 109 bined. The details by sex are given in 

_'_ the margin. The decrease is almost en- 

Variation . . —243 —213 + 30 tirely among the males. The proportion 

------1 of females to one thousand males is 346 

in Rajputana and 625 in Ajmei'-Merwara. 


By Sex and Age .—The diagram showing the distribution and comparing the 

curves with those 
of the preceding 
decade is given in 
the margin. The 
general and un¬ 
questionable con¬ 
clusion, which 
can be derived 
from it, is that 
this disease is 
never congenital 
as the curves 
only commence 
from the second 
age-group. The 
chief character¬ 
istic in Ajmer- 
Merwara is that, 
in the 65-70 
group, males of 
1921 attained 
the highest point 
, when females 
were at the zero 
point and, con¬ 
versely in 1911, 
females rose to 

the highest point, leaving their male partners behind. The curves of the Provinces 
are otherwise so undulating that they do not permit of any definite conclusions 
being drawn as to which of the sexes suffers most and at which of the age-periods. 

19- The map overleaf sho.ws the distribution by States and Districts. 
The Provincial figure for Lepers per hundred thousand is 4 this time, against 6 in 
1911 j in Rajputanaij and 3 against 2 in Ajmer-Merwara. The units which show a 
lower figure than the Provincial average are 12, and those which show equal 
figures. The rest have a higher proportion. Abu, Shahpura, and Kishangarh 
are the units quite free from Lepers. The States which show the highest proportion 
of 20 and over, are Partabgarh and Jhalawar. In the next lower category of 10-20 

come Eushalgarh and Tonk ; Alwar, Mar- 
war and Kotah are in the 6-10; and the rest 
in the category-—below 6., The States which 
show any increase are given in the margin. 
This uiorease is apparently due to cor¬ 
rect ^erentjiatioix between Leucoderma or 
‘ ■White .Leprosy ’ on tKe one hand and the 
Leprosy under disqu^on on the other. 


State,. 

W2L 

1911. 

Alirar ; ' ', ‘ , 

36 

33 

JhaJawar, . 


14 

Hewar . . 

24". 

23 

sEftxtali^arli \ 

'Ka^ll,a^gark^ * - . . 

, 4' ‘ 

■„ ' 22'; 

\^\4 
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In-pjvmiUm hy Selected Castes. 

20. The proportions, in this relation, for the present decade will be found GenwaiaistitimtiQa. 
in the Subsidiary Table IV, which also gives figures for each sex by each infirnoity 
and in certain selected castes, as also their sex proportions. 

Among Insanes, the proportion is the highest in Ahir males and Bambhi 
females of Ajmer-Merwara—^their actual number being only 3 and 1 req)ectiYely. 

Eajputana has the highest proportion of Deaf-Mutes, both in males and females 
of the Sadhu caste (104 and 86 respectively). 

The proportion of the Blind is the highest in the Sadhu caste in the males 
(732) of Ajmer-Merwara and in the females (613) of Eajputana. ‘Begging’ is the 
most lucrative occupation for the Blind as they can easily excite the sternest 
heart to charity. 

Among Lepers, the Bambhi and the Sunar males of Eajputana and the 
Pathan males of Ajmer-Merwara have the highest proportion of 12 each, and the 
Koli females of Ajmer-Merwara—29. 

Blindness alone seems to be the common infirmity of the females, as they are 
generally found in small proportions in other infirmities. 


2 E 2 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IH. 


Number aflBicted per 100,000 persons of each age-period and number of females afflicted per 

1,000 males. 
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Caste. 

1 

Aliir . 


Ralai • « 


Bambhi • 


Bhangi 


Bhil . 


Brahman ^ 


Chamar 


Daroga 


Gujai. 


Oat • • 


Khati 


Koli . 


Kumhar 


Lohar 


Mali • 


Meo * 


Mina , 



• 

Pathan • 

« 

Raigar * 


Rajput 


Rebari 


Sadbu 


Sbelkb 

a 

Sunar 

a 


Locauty. 


NUMBER AFFLICTED PER 100,000. 


Ihsahe. Deab'-Motb. Biand. 


mlL JL Males. Males. 


NXBIBER OF FEMALES 
AFFLICTED PER 1,000 
MALES. 


Rajputana . 
Aj mer-Menvara 

Rajputana . 
Ajmer-Merwara 

Rajputana . 
Ajmer-Meiwara 

Rajputana . 

A j mer-Mer wara 

Rajputana . 

: Ajmer-Merwara 

Rajputana . 
Ajmer-Merwara 

Rajputana » 
Ajmer-Merwara 

Rajputana . 
Ajmer-Merwara 

Rajputana . 
Ajmer-Merwara 

Rajputana . 
Aj mer-Merwara 

Rajputana . 
Ajmer-Merwara 

Rajputana . 
Ajmer-Merwara 

Rajputana . 
Ajmer-Merwara 

Rajputana . 
Ajmer-Merwara 

Rajputana . 
Ajmer-Merwara 

Rajputana . 

Rajputana . 
Ajmer-Merwara 

iLajputana • 
Ajmer-Merwara 

Rajputana • 
Ajmer-Merwara 

Rajputana • 
Aimer-3JIerwara 

Rajputana . 
Ajmer-Merwara 

Rajputana . 
Ajmer-Merwara 

Rajputana * 
Ajmer-Merwara 

Rajputana * 
Ajmer-Merwara 

Rajputana • 
Ajmer-Merwara 


13 8 

50 

8 4 

100 

19 18 


63 67 

17 8 

28 16 


27 18 
61 20 


10 11 


13 U 


8 41 


8 24 

50 19 

4 28 

100 101 


19 18 29 

14 10 15 


29 10 

38 ‘ 29 


6 31 

6 24 

10 47 


13 39 

23 


10 5 

20 32 


9 33 


39 19 

69 


20 42 
19 36 


12 135 143 


7 1,500 220 883 


10 130 

10 368 

17 192 

101 

33 287 

37 .. 

15 58 

30 201 

26 271 

29 258 

16 155 

49 162 

32 221 

48 137 

11 111 

14 132 

13 114 

17 192 

28 202 
329 


35 191 

57 214 

22 178 

30 166 

34 210 
127 

22 142 

32 117 

25 116 

9 94 

59 177 

30 267 

35 311 

20 160 
396 

16 170 

a 286 

13 144 

18 243 

32 196 

300 

85 704 

47 732 

30 227 

20 381 

39 232 

69 289 


8 4 571 400 1,486 500 

. 500 923 

12 13 429 542 1,346 1,000 

. 3,000 .. 


7 .. 876 1,083 1,118 .. 


3 684 


1 322 
600 

3 938 

2 571 


1 626 
600 

678 

.. 1,000 


1,780 207 

857 .. 

1,173 211 

1,000 .. 

1,417 846 

2,200 .. 

1,550 250 

3,000 .. 

1,153 231 

1,538 .. 


2 600 
29 1,000 

3 462 

600 

6 91 


1,443 1,000 
1,635 

1,330 1,250 
1,760 

1,111 1,000 

2,333 .. 

1,191 214 

1,500 .. 

1,716 200 

1,227 260 


7 538 568 1,205 

.1,400 


2 462 450 1,293 

. 600 

600 1,000 1,194 
.. 1,500 600 1,000 

2 343 316 954 

. 500 


2 100 818 1,952 

.1,607 


550 681 

500 632 

671 408 831 

13 250 BOO 422 

5 452 1,000 1,078 

• • • * • • 



















CHAPTER XI 


Caste, Tribe, Race or Nationality. 


intKiJuotory. 1. The treatment of Castes has this time been confined to those castes only, 

which contributed 2 per mille or more to the population of the two Provinces 
combined, and the list has thus been cut down to a great extent. Certain castes, 
viz., Merat-Gorat, Merat-Kathat, Lakhera, Manihar, Mochi, Rangrez, Sansi, 
Moghia, and Rawat, being of particular local interest, have been added to the list, 
though their number was below the fixed standard. The figures for the remain¬ 
ing castes have been shown under head ‘ Others Only 86 castes have thus 
been dealt with in detail in the Imperial Table XIII. 

Instructions to Enumerators for filling up column 8 (Castes) were the same 
' as at the last census ; only, under orders from the Government of India, aU con¬ 
cerned were directed not to press the Sikhs to name their castes, if they objected 
to do so. 


Accuracy of the return 
ol Caste. 


3. Instructions were very comprehensive and easily intelligible. Enumerators 
were local persons and generally acquainted with those whom they had to enu¬ 
merate, and misrepresentations were therefore very few. With a view to allow 
no room for the tabulation of doubtful names of castes, a list of castes recorded 
in 1911 with their sub-castes and synonyms, etc., was issued to the State Census 
Superintendents, and they were required to prepare similar lists of the castes 
actually returned in the Census of 1921. These lists were carefully scrutinized 
in the Provincial Census Superintendent’s Office and orders passed for the amal¬ 
gamation of such castes as had been wrongly registered as separate castes. On 
the basis of these lists. Table XIII was compiled by the State Census Superin¬ 
tendents. It is therefore hoped that the Imperial Table XIII presents a fairly 
accurate classification of castes—a few instances of course excepted. 


Data te iMMUMion. 4, The cMef table on which discussion in this Chapter is based, is Table XIII; 

part (i) whereof gives the Provincial Summary, and part (ii) figures by Religion 
for each Province, State or District. An index of castes, showing how some of 
them have been amalgamated in the Table, has been prepared and printed as 
Appendix L to the Administrative Volume of the Report. Subsidiary Table I, 
appended to this Chapter, classifies castes according to their Occupations with which 
they are traditionalfy connected, and Subsidiary Table II compares the figures 
of the principal Groups with the corresponding figures of the previous censuses. 


Atiempt to 



change 6. At each Ceusus, Opportunity is taken by persons belonging to castes of 
lower status to rank themselves in one of the higher and, with this object in view, 
applications are made to the Superintendents of Census Operations of the Pro¬ 
vinces where they are mostly to be found. The more important of the instances 
which came up this tune aire quoted below :— 

(a) KcMts claimed to be classed, as vSfettwdijfeo K§ikctUnyai (6) MaUs as Saini 
Rajfvi, (c) SadTius of Beawar (in Ajmer-Merwara District) of the Ramanuj 
8ampraday as Shri Yaishnm Bankawat Brahman, (d) K/iatis (carpenters) as 
Jangida MaUMl Brahman, {e)-Lakheras (bangle-makers) as Rajfiitf if) Sunars 
(gold-smiths) as Mairh KfhaUrvya, (p) Kachhis as Kaclmaha Eaj'piM, and (h) 
: _ Rdwafs oiM&xvfava aa Ghauhan Bajpvi. 

.Since Census records, enter existing conditions, and as it is beyond the province 
Ci:^: Census to decide definitely which caste a community should be relegated to, 

■ ifcnese:petiti^ filed. The presentation of such petitions leads 

.: J; yd ^fc oouclusionN and duly uhe that people still persist in stiokiag to the caste 
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6. The relative strength of the castes, containing 50,000 individuals or more 
in the Provinces together, is given in the diagram below:— 


Castes of Hamerica) 
importaoc®* 


90 9d 100 



Note. —(1) The indications in the diagram corresi3ond with the figures in the Imperial Table XIII, and 
not with those in Subsidiary Table II, as figures for certain Parganas have been esoluded from the latter for 
comparison with previous Censuses. 

(2) 0000s have been omitted from the top figures in the diagram. 

The first five castes have retained their respective position which they held 
in 1911; changes have, however, taken place in the position of other castes. Varia¬ 
tions per cent, are exceedingly high in the figures of the following castes, being 20 
per cent, or more:— 

Decrease — i Increase — 

Rajjnitam. Ohakar and Sheikh. Rajputana. Bhil and Prohit. 

Ajmer-Merwara. Chakar. Ajmer-Mertoara. Pathan and Sheikh. 

The increase in the Musalman castes of Pathan and Sheikh in Ajmer-Merwara 
and the decrease in that of the Sheikh of Eajputana is mainly due to immigration 
to the fair at Ajmer. Decrease is more general among castes belonging to the 
, lower strata of society, who seem to have managed to get themselves registered 
in castes, which they thought were higher than theirs. Increase in the Bhil caste 
is mostly due to the fecundity possessed by it. 

7. The most important Qroups in the Subsidiary Table I are discussed 
below:— 


Group l.-Land-holMng Class. 

The principal land-holding caste is that of Eajpnts, who number 612,587 

in Eajputana, and 13,772 in 
Ajmer-Merwara. As already ex¬ 
plained, several communities claim 
to be Eajputs. There are some 
cairtes whose septs are identical 
wiiSi those of the Eajput, and 
which may have Eajput blood in 
them, but they have now degene¬ 
rated into lower castes. Darogas 
or, Chakars (cross breed) wish to 
pass off as Eajputs now. Pure Eajpnts are found everywhere in these Provinces, 
but the majority of them inhabit Marwat, Mewar, Bikaner, Jaipur, Jaisalmer, 
Alwar, Dholpux, Kptah, Sirohi, Ajmer-Merwara, Dungarpur and Tonk. About 
one-eighteenth of Eajput? in Eajputana and one-fourth in Ajmer-Merwara eitfier 


Name of Caste, 

Stbength. 

Pbb oentage op 

VABIATION. 

Raj¬ 

putana. 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

Raj¬ 

putana. 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

Kaim-kbani; , . .' 

612,587 

30,894 

13,772 

621 

—10-9 

4.90 

—3-7 
—3-8 
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did not return tieir septs or returned such as were found doubtful. Tie septs 
returned and tbeir respective numerical strength, are given on the margin. The 

first four of these are most numerous both 
---^ in Rajputana and in Ajmer-Merwara. The 

_ ^ . . Ajmer- chief homes of Rathors are Marwar, Bika- 

Sept. Rajputana. Her, Me War and Jaipur. Chauhans inhabit 

__ ___ mostly Marwar, Mewar, Jaipur, Alwar and 

Rathor . . . 154,353 4.364 SiTohi. Kachwalias ate most numerous in 

chautan' . . 91,780 1,026 Jaipur, Mar War, Alwar aud Bikaner j Seso- 

iao^TmOahiot '. 7 U 88 LMc dias in Mewar and Marwar; Jadons in 

Jadon, Jadu or Yadu ooo Marwar, Jaisalmet, Bikauei, Karauli and 

• sSir ; llA i55 Jaipur ; and Panwars in Marwar, Dholpur, 

Tanwar • ^ > 18,012 192 Me War and Jaisalmer. The largest de- 

jhaia . . . 4,143 4 crease among Rajputs is found m Bikaner 

Gaur . . . 3,916 432 —gg per cent.—^which has been explained 

• 3 ... Local Census Superintendent as 

follows:— 

“ Owing to famina, and the scarcity of water, rain and fodder many of the Rajputs have 
gone to the neighbouring Districts w'ith their cattle and wem absent from tho State 
on the 18th March 1921.” 

The only other caste in this group is the Kaim-khani, which has its origiu 
in the Hindu rehgion. The members of this caste embraced Islam in the time of 
the Musalman Kings, and are found in large numbers in Bikaner, Jaipur and 
Marwar. 

Ch-oup II.—Cultivators {inGludim,g growers of special products). 

In this group, the most important caste is that of Jats. Jats are 
the principal cultivators in Jaipur, Marwar, Bikaner, Bharatpur, Mewar, 
— - - I, . .... . Alwar and Ajmer-Merwara. 

STKj-NaTH Vabiatiou Malis, second in numerical 

MB oBNiT. stren^h, are mostly found in 

Name of eaete.-Jaipur, Marwar, Kotah, Alwar, 

Raj- Ajmer- Raj. Ajmer- MewaT, Bharatpur, Buudi and 

Ajmer-Merwara. They claim 
r their origin from Rajputs and 

& : : ; IS' iS zti gardening was their 

Meo or Mewati . 162,660 239 —7-9 -f 38-2 mam OCOUpation, that the TOOt 

ffihi. : ; Swl °91 Til^s of the word Mali is‘mar mean- 

Lodha - , . 63,329 1,221 w.}-i3-4 ing Cultivation/ancl that their 

S”. ’ ; : fl’.oai ^7 -Ji'o ■+S .7 septs correspond with those 

Eunbi . . . 48,622 309 +0-7 — 26-0 of Rajputs. Like Malis, Kachhis 

dTup ! ! 43,984 +1^ also claim their descent from 

Sirvi . . . 42 !o8i —17-6 Kaohwaha Rajputs. Meos or 

Ear - .' .* lo)??! 1^229 — 4-2 -f 26-2 Mewatis are the chief culti- 

BSwat. . , 18,324 63,280 , -I-33-1 + 11*2 vatoiB iu Alwar and Bharatpur. 

, , ——. ^—!-———-They were originally Rajputs 

but converted to Islam during the Musalman rule. Dhakars are found 
m large munbers in Kotah and Mewar, and belong both to the Hindu and the 
Mus^man religions. Kachhis and Lodhas are castes nearly fl.Viri to each other. 
Kachhis are, m large numbers, in Dholpur, KarauH, Kotah and Tonk. Lodhas 
axe the principal cultivators in Kotah and Dunghrpur. 'Bishnois represent 3 per 
cent, of the total stren^h of the group. They lorm a caste of the Sectarian type 
and Sice g^d m large nimhers in Marwar, Bikaner and Jaisalmer. ’ The chief 
home 01 Rawats is Ajmer-Merwara, wliere one in every ten persons belongs to 

i Kawats in Rajputana, Marwar claims 10,618 and Mewar 

, 7 , 668 ; tne rest are distributed oyer other StateA 

Tbe only OS'Sfc^ wMc^ gave variations of 20 per cent, and over are, in Raj* 
f?^^*^** (+43:^) ,^d.Riwat (-f-SS’l) and,, in Ajmer-Merwara, Meo or 

(4.26*2). Hone of 

. 1 * N of any importance in respect 

1 :. of nhiheric&I^ength.r;: In^^ among Sindhis is mainly found 

;t^^ among RSwats due 

. pumper ^ got themselves registered in this caste. 


Name of caste. 


tTat m • 

Hali 

Meo or Kewati 
niia^ar 
Kachhi . 
Lodha . 
Bishnoi ^ . 
Patel • 
Ktmbi « 
Sindhi • 
Ban^ « 

Sirvi •, * 

Sondhia 

Kir 

Kawat» « 


STBEKaXH. 

Vabiatioh 

PJSll OENT. 

Baj- 

Ajmer- 

Baj- 

Ajmer- 

putaua. 

Merwara. 

putana. 

Merwara. 

883,716 

25,896 

—4’8 

—15*1 

316,032 

13,176 

—6-1 

—8*1 

162,660 

239 

—7-9 

+88-2 

90,443 

619 

-^3*1 

—17-1 

56,919 

01 

—6-2 

+18-2 

53,329 

1,221 

-)-13-4 

-f7-2 

52,843 

14 

—0*1 

-f366-7 

49,082 

7 

—ILO 

+ 16-7 

48,622 

309 

-|-0*7 

—26-0 

47,799 

01 

-{-43-6 


43,984 


+16-4 

... 

42,081 

.** 

—17-6 

*•. 

30,932 


—2-4 

.•t 

20,776 

1,229 

—4-2 

+26-2 

18,324 

63,280 

4-33-1 

+11*2 
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Kame of caste. 


Bhil . 

Mina 
Grassia . 

Met 

Merat-Kathat 
Merat*Gorat . 


Strength. 

Baj- 

putana. 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

649,531 

615,241 

24,910 

8,554 

1,354 

175 

^,812 

3,939 

14*589 

17,731 

1,990 


Variation per 

CENT. 

Baj- 

Ajmer- 

putana. 

Merwara, 

-f224 

-f4-7 

—7*7 

—6-7 

+43-0 

... 

—37-6 

~-331 

—39*8 

4-0-0 

4-573-1 

->l-7 


IV.—Forest and Hill Tribes. 

TMs is the Group next in importance to Group II and contributes nearly 11 

per cent, to the total population 
of Rajputana and 9 per cent, to 
that of Ajmer-Merwara. The 
castes which play an important 
part in it are the Bhil and the 
Mina in Rajputana and the Mer 
and the Merat-Kathat in Ajmer- 
Merwara. Bhils are found in 
Mewar, Banswara, Dungarpur, 
Marwar, Partabgarh, Kotah 
and Kushalgarh (Chiefship) in 
large numbers. In Rajputana 
the increase shown by them this 
time amounts to more than one-fifth as much as their population iu 1911 and 
is due to their being by nature very prolific as also to their more accurate enu¬ 
meration. Minas are mostly found in Jaipur, Mewar, Kotah, Alwar, Karauii, 
Bundi, Marwar, Tonk, Bharatpur and Dholpur. Grassias muster strong 
in Sirohi (13,370) and axe also found in Mewar and Marwar. The causes for such 
a large excess in their population this time are the same as those for Bhils. Mers 
and Merats-Gorat and Merats-Kathat are numerically unimportant in Rajputana, 
In Ajmer-Merwara, the decrease among Mers is due to the cause assigned to in¬ 
crease in Rawats under Group II. 

Group F .—Grasiiers and Dairymen. 

In this Group, Gujars are the most numerous in both the Provinces. They 

are chiefly breeders of cattle but 
not good agriculturists, and 
therefore settle in places where 
there are large stretches of un- 
culturable land eminently suited 
for pasturage, Rebaris and 
Gadarias keep camels, sheep and 
goats, in large numbers, and often 
remain away from their homes 
with then flock for grazing them. 
The high per centage of decrease 
in Ajmer-Merwara in theGada- 


Mame of 


Variation per j 

CENT, 1 

! 

caste. 

Baj- 

putana. 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

Baj- 

putana. 

Ajmer- j 
Merwara. ; 

Gujar 

* 

484,130 

31,912 

—3*2 

—9*0 

Ahir 

Bebaxi . 
Gadaria . 

i 

163,311 

123,653 

71,373 

1 2,137 

1,862 
23 

i —3*4 
' —4*8 

+9*6 

i 

+21*4 1 
— 8*4 
—39*5 j 


! liocalifcy where 
chiefly found. 


Jaipur, Mewar, 

Alwar, Bharat¬ 
pur, Sotah, 

Ajmer-Merwara, 
Marwar, Bundi, 

Dholpur, Tonic, 

and KaraiOi. 

ALwar and Jaipur. 

Marwar and Sirohi. 

Mewar. 


na 


caste> seems mainly due to this cause. 

Group VII.—Priests and Devotees. 

Brahmans, who by virtue of their traditional occupation belong to this class 

are, in point of numerical 
strength, exceeded only by Jats 
in Group II, Even Rajputs fall 
below them in this respect. Brah¬ 
mans have numerous endoga- 
mous divisions, but, as it was not 
intended to deal with them, de¬ 
tails of these divisions were not 
ascertained. They are found in all 
the States or Districts in more or 
less numbers. Even in the Abu 
District, which is simply a hill 
station, their number is 131. In 
point of numerical strength^ 
Jaipur comes first followed by 
Mewar, Marwar, Bikaner, Alwar, Bharatpur, Karauii, Kotah, Dholpur, Tonk, 
Bundi, Dungarpur, Shohi and Ajmer-Merwara. In Rajputana, they are generally 
in the employ of the States, whece a certain per cehtage of them live on cultivation 
and begging a-ud the rest on stipends, etc., mom the Charity Department. Prohits 
are Brahmans and so are the pakots, but both of them are treated as separate castes 
for CJensus purposes. In the last Census, some of the States included these two 

2y2 


Name 

of caste. 

Strength. 

Variation per 

CENT. 

Baj- 

putana. 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

Baj- 

putana* 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

Brahman 


772,156 

23,643 

—16-3 

—1-7 

I’akir * 


64,219 

2,767 

4-16-2 

4-58-0 

Jogi * 


61,749 

2,267 

—8-0 

— « 

Broliit * 


61,731 

202 

4-67-1 

.{-13"5 

Bairagi • 


49,597 

69 

—14-5 

—99-8 

Swaini . 


32,273 

60 1 

—3-0 

—81*9 

Sadhu . 


32,202 

4,706 

4-206-1 

4-l'6 

Gpsain. , 


27,526 

941 1 

—1-0 

+4-2 
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among Brahmans and the rest tabulated them separately, but this time they have 
been classified separately eveiywhere- This explains the loss in Brahmans and 
gain in Prohits in both the Provinces. Fakirs have been returned both as Hindus 
and Musalmans and are found in each and every State in more or less numbers. 
The largest number of them is found in Alwar. The per centage of increase 
among Fakirs in Ajmer-Merwara is as high as 58 which is due to p^rs Fair. Both 
in Eajputana and Ajmer-Merwara, the variations are very excessive in this group 
which can be due to nothing but to change of caste names by the enumerated. 

Group 'Xll-—Traders and JPedlars, 

This group is composed of only the Mahajans, otherwse termed as ‘ Certain 
trading castes ^ in the Census classification, who are found all over India. It is 
composed of many endogamous groups, over 126 of which have been retui’ned 
here at the present Census. Of these, only six, which have a fair number of repre¬ 
sentatives, have been entered in the Imperial Table XIII, and are noted on the 

margin. Oswals, who are the 
most numerous of all the sub- 
castes and inhabit Marwar, Me- 
war, Bikaner, and Ajmer- 
Merwara, are mostly Jain by reli¬ 
gion. The Jain Oswals number, 
in Rajputana—174,818, and in 
Ajmer-Merwara—12,260. Agar- 
wals, who are next in importance, 
are usually Hindus, but some of 
them have also returned them¬ 
selves as Jains, Aryas or Sikhs. 


Kame of caste. 

Strength* 

Variation ter 

CENT. 

Raj¬ 

putana. 

Ajmer- 

Monvara. 

Raj¬ 

putana. 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

Oswal . 

Agarwal 

Mahesri 

IChandehval . 

Porwal . 

Saraogi . 

Otlieis . 

180,954 

168,166 

69,094 

50,022 

29,628 

28,291 

70,205 

12,396 

8,752 

4,297 

2,080 

3 

1,923 

2,915 

i 

—14 

—16 

—24 

—21 

—10 

—26 

—13 

—21 

+12 

+200 

—40 

+118 


They are scattered over the whole of the two Provinces, and reside principally 
in Jaipm’, Bharatpur, Dholpur, Karauli, Bikaner, Alwar, Ajmer-Merwara, Marwar 
and Kotah. Khandelwals are most munerous in Jaipur and Mewar, and Mahesris 
in Mewar, Marwar,'Bikaner, Jaipur and Ajmer-Merwara. Porwals have a large 
number of them in Marwar, and Saraogis in Jaipur. Other classes are most numer¬ 
ously met with in Mewar. 

* 

Group XXV,—Leather Workers. 


Bambhis. This is partly due 
to the vagaries of classification 
and partly to natmal growth. 
For instance, as many as 42,160 
Meghwals.were registered in Mar¬ 
war in 1911 but none this tune, 
while Balais have increased there 
by 10,986. This shows that 
Meghwals have also retmned 
themselves as Balais or Cha- 
mars. . The chief homes of Megh- 
w^s are Jaisalmer and Bikaner. Chamars are 73 per cent, of the total strength 
of tins group in Rajputana, Bambhis 17, Raigars 8 and Meghwals 2. Bambhis 
are most numerous iu Marwar; and Chamars are found in large numbers ia Jaipur, 
Bharatpur,. Alwar, Hotahj^M^ Bikaner, Tonk, Dhdlpur, Xarauli and Ajmer- 
Merwara. Raigars mostly inhabit Jaipur, Ajmer-Merwara and Marwar. 


Kalue of caste* 

Strength. 

Variation per 

CENT. 

Raj¬ 

putana* 

Ajmer- 

Merwara, 

Raj¬ 

putana, 

Ajmor- 

Merwara. 

Ohamar 

Bambhi 

Raigar . . - . 

M^Jbiwal 

696,904 

169,276 

76,841 

16,059 

12,278 

1,995 

19,134 

1 

—6-1 

+19-0 

—5*8 

—73*8 

—8*0 

—21-8 

—3-6 


Group XXVIIL- 


. R^xgi^n* 

Rajputana, 

. Ajmer- 
JMCerwara. 

AniRiist i . 


; ^ 2,137 

310 

Arya * V.' 

• 

. . 209 

254 . 

Biahmo • . . • 


-'2 , ‘ 


Buddliiat ' • \ * 

. 


, 1 ■ 



. 208,361 

12,212 



, .r ■.'828 ' 

^ 86 ' 




26 \.' 

.■■ ■ ■" ; 


■ ■'.:' lt 4678 ' 

:' V ; vt %037 ■ 


• 1 






'- 149 ' ' 






-MA/nor Castes. 

'This group includes minor 
castes cpmptismg 457,646; and 
26,294 squis and representmg 81 
and . .191 -in every , thousand of 
: population , in Rajputana 
: ahdf Ajmef-Mer'iyara respectively. 
'.IChe.Ristributibn of these castes 
by re%lon is given, on; the 
.■niargitfi.'. ■■ , 
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Groups III, VI, VIII—XI, XIII—XXIV, XXVI, and XXVII. 

The castes covered by these groups being, either unimportant or insignificant 
in proportion to total population, have been left out of discussion. 

8. The table on the margin gives details of the European and Allied Races, 

as also of Anglo-Indians, in the 
two Provinces. Compared with 
1911, European and Allied Races 
have decreased by 29 and 18 per 
cent, respectively in Rajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara, while the 
Anglo-Indians have increased by 
21 and 5 per cent. Causes of 
variations in this respect have been explained in para. 14, Chapter IV (Religion) 
of this Report. 

The table on the margin shows the scattered nature of the distribution of the 

two commu¬ 
nities by 
States and 
Distri cts. 

It will show 
that the main 
concentrati o n 
of both the 
communities is 
in Abu, Jai¬ 
pur, Sirohi, 

Marwar and 
A]mer-M e r- 
wara. Of 
the total popu¬ 
lation of Euro¬ 
peans and 

Anglo-Indians in the two Provinces combined, Europeans 14 per cent, and 
Anglo-Indians 27 are found in Jaipur, 8 and 1 in Abu, 5 and 11 in Sirohi, 3 and 4 in 
Marwar, and 63 and 64 in Ajmer-Merwara. The rest are distributed over the 
remaining States. In Ajmer-Merwara the largest number of them reside in the 
City of Ajmer. 

9. No discussion about the depressed classes has been attempted, as problems ciukm. 
connected with them have not yet come into prominence socially or politically 

in these Provinces. 

10. Figures given below present the strength and the actual number of 

speakers of the respective Tribal Languages in the two Provinces combined:— Mtai'cSST ” 


! 

Division. Stato. 

EtmOPEAN AND AIIIBD RAOES. 

Anglo-Indians. 

Below 

20. 

20-50. 

60- 

100. 

100- 

300. 

Over 

300. 

Below 20-50. 
20. 

50- 

100. 

100- 

800. 

over 

300. 

1 

iSastoru Division. Alwar . 


0 



•• 

r • 

6 




' Bliaratpuc 


11 





8 . 




; Dundi . 


10 

,, 




•. •. 




Dholpur 


0 

.. 


.. 

•• 

2 




1 Jhalawar 


6 



• * 


> * >. 




Kisliangarh 


. . 





6 




ICotah 


,, 

37 




19 




Jaipur 


•. 



€ « 

315 

.. ! .. 



368 

Tonk . 


6 





4 .. 




Southern Divl- Ahu . 


., 



193 


11 




Bion. Dungarpur 


2 



.. 


* • 1 • > 




ICushalgarh 


1 



«■ 


* *rt 1 




Mowar 


,, 

*30 


• 0 


2 i .. 




i Sirohi . 


' 



124 


1 


151 


Wcstorn Division, i Blkaiior 


16 



.. 


5 1 .. 




j Marwar 




*79 

• • 


* • j • • 

*60 



AJmor-Morwara , | 




•• 

•• 

1,442 

.. ; .. 

•• 


746 

1 

t TOTAL 

• 

62 1 

67 

79 

317 

1,757 

62 1 .. 

60 

151 

1 

1,114 


• NOTB*-~Tlieso flgures represent the Actual censuscd population. 


PROVINCE. 

Boropean and 1 

Allied Races. 

Anglo-Indians. 

Persons. 

Males. 

1 Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Rajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara. 

2,282 

1,580 

102 

1,881 

758 

C29 

Rajputana 

840 

479 

361 

641 

331 

310 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

1,442 

! 1,101 

i 

341 

746 

427 

319 


Tribal Caste, 

1 Strength, 

•' 1 

1 

Language. ! 

Number of speakers* 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

3hil * . » * * 

566,343 

455,419 

Bhili 

400>861 

314,274 

Grassia • 

24,910 

17,419 

Grassia . 

9,479 

*7,614 

Banjara and Labhana « 

27,464 

27,122 

Banjari or Labhani , | 

6,079 

4,313 


It appears that such members of these tribes as have either tak^ service in 
the Military or been converted to other religion, or such as constantly come in 
contact with educated persons, are taking to other languages. The rest still 
persist in sticking to their own Tribal Language. 

I 

, ■> ' , t 

































m. —CASTte, tRlBSS, RACE OE NATtOEAEirY, 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


SS2 


Castes classified according to their Traditional occtipafions. 


Group and Caste. 

/ 

Strength, 

Group and Caste. 

Strength. 

Rajputana. 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

Rajputana. 

Aj mer- 
Merwara, 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

I.— ^Land-holders . 



643,481 

14,293 

XTI.—Tbalers and Pedlars. 

696,360 

32,366 




6S-3 

28-7 


00-6 

65*3 

Ksdm-Khani . 



30,894 

621 

Certain trading castes (Mahiijan) 

696,350 

32,366 

Eajput . 



612,587 

13,772 









XIII.— Carriers by Paok-Animals . 

21,609 

318 

II.—CULTIYATORS (iNOLUDiNa GROW- 

1,908,531 

96,042 


2-2 

0*6 

BBS OF SPECIAL PRODUCTS). 




Banjara 

21,609 

318 




193^9 

193'9 




jBishnoi 



52,843 

14 

XIV-— Barbers .... 

148,627 

6,069 

LaDgi . 



43,984 



15*1 

12*3 

LhaSar 



90,443 

510 

Nai. 

148,627 

6,069 

Jat . « 



883,716 

25,896 




Kachhi . 



66,919 

91 

XV.— ^Washermen .... 

40,739 

2,413 

JCir 



20,775 

1,229 


4*1 

4*9 

Kunbi . 



48,522 

309 

Bhobi ..... 

40,739 

2,413 

Lodba . • 



63,329 

" 1,221 




• * 



316,632 

13,176 

XVI.— Weavers, Carders and Byers 

360,016 

30,309 

Meo or Mewati 



162,660 

239 


35*6 

61*2 

Patel 



49,682 

7 

Balai. 

203,091 

20,612 

Eawat . 



18,324 

63,280 

Chbipa . . . 

33,880 

1,787 

Sindhl . 



47,799 

61 

Koli. 

96,786 

7,230 

Sirvi 



42,081 

••• 

Rangroz .... 

16,260 

780 

Sondhia 



30,932 

9*m 









XVII.— Tailors .... 

41,268 

2,125J 

III,— ^Labourers 



23,015 

1,376 


4*2 

4*3 




2-3 

2-8 

Barzi. 

41,268 

2,126 

Dhanak 



23,016 

1,376 









XVIII.— Carpenters 

179,225 

6,271 ] 

IV.—POREST AND HILL TRIBES , 


1,099,765 

45,061 


18*2 

12*7 




live 

91-0 

Khati. 

142,804 

6,249 

Bhil . 



549,631 

6,812 

Sutar. 

36,421 

22 

Graesia • 



24,010 

• *» 




Mer • - 



8,654 

14,689 

XIX.— Potters .... 

299,066 

13,871 

Merafc-Gorat . 



176 

1,990 


30-3 

28*0 

Merat.Katlldrt 



1,354 

17,731 

Kumbar . . • , . 

299,055 

13,871 

Mina 



616,241 

3,939 









XX— ^Black-Smiths 

74,040 

4,476 

V.— Gbambrs and BAXRYMaai . 


842,467 

35,934 


7*5 

9*0 




3S-6 1 

n-6 

Loh^r ..... 

74,040 

4,475 

Akir 

• • 

• 

163,311 1 

2,137 




Gadaria 

• • 

9 

71,373 ! 

23 

XXL— Gold and Silver-Smiths . 

63,098 

3,169 

Gujap . 

. 


484,130 ! 

31,912 


6*5 

6*4 

Rebari 

• 


12^,653 I 

1,862 

Sunftr ..... 

63,998 

3,169 ; 

VI,— Hunters and PoWLE^ts . 

9 

67,899 1 

2,886 

XXII.— Oil Pressers . 

79,216 

4,126 




6^9 

5*8 


1 8*0 

8*3 

Baud . 

* m 

9 

24,381 

297 

Teli . . . . . 

79,216 

4,126 

Naik . 

• » 


43,518 

2,689 









XXIIL— Toddy drawers and Bxs- 

39il72 

1,208 

VII,— Priests and Bnv*o®ers - 


1,101,453 

34,656 

TILLERS. 






m*9 

70*0 


4*0 

2*6 

BairStgi . 


• 

49,597 

60 

KaUl , . ... 

39,172 

1,298 

BrSkman , 

, « 


772,166 

23,643 




Pakir . 

• * 


64,219 1 

2,767 

XXIV.t-Butohers. ... 

80,600 

4,643 

Gosam * 

« « 

, . 

27,526 ! 

941 


8*2 

9*4 

Jogi . , 



61,749 

2,267 

Xasai . . . . . 

29,160 

1,000 

Probit ; 


V ’ 

61,731 

r 202 

Xbatik . . 

51,460 

3,643 


• ‘V ’ ■ 

' H 

32^202 

4,706 




Sw&ui . 

- o ■ ' 

♦ ’ 

32,273 

60 

XXV,— Leather Workers . . 

948,080 

33,408 





‘ 


96*3 

^67*5 

VIlt-^OENBALCWJSTS 

m ' , 

9 

28,042 

066 

Bambhi , * . 

169,276 

1,995 




2-3 

1*3 

Chamar 

696,904 

12,278 

Bbat . • 

• m 

9 

28,042 

666 

MegbwSl * . . . 

16,069 

1 






Raigar . 

76,841 

19,134 

IX.— Bards and Astrologers 


31,436 

314 







S-2 

0-0 

XXVI—BoMESTio Servants . 

184,292 

, 10,096 

Ciiaraii * 


9 

?M30 

314 


18*7 

20*4 


. ■ / 




Bbisti ^ . ■ ' . _ 

23,667 

1,487 

j.^v^-.x'W'RITERS t - « 

• »»i 

9 

21,466; 

2,481 

Ohakar , . , * . 

69,902 

29 

^r ’ ' 1. ''f 




■ 5*1 

: Baroga . . , 

100,833 

8,679 

^Hayastba.’,: *!,. 

"J'-O , 

« 

: ; 21,466 

,2,481 

, ‘o'',. ... : 







r' ■ ■ , 

XXVn..-iSWEB!I^ERS \' ,. ' •^ ' 

60,429 

6,800 

■-Pi-^MUSIOIAR^*. SMRRS^', BANOERSy., 

’ ;''.-;64;s®&;; 

6428., 


. 8*2 

11*7 

v;>" and; yu<^tiEki9»'; 




^ _ Bbangi . _, . 

80,429 

5,800 




■' S‘8- 





.V' 


28,79A 

' 'V'- ■6,3,81 

XXVIil.— Oth^s . , * , . 

795,278 

94,691 



/f. 

26441 

■ 747' 


80*8 

191*2 


in itnllsit .bdow. iEe total ^txmgiih. of aaDhgxDUi^iiidioiittiBtbopiopoitibDipoi. miUe to tEo total popul%* 

tfam of tEo .Eioyinooi^... 
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Variation in Caste, Tribe, etc., since 1891, by ProFinees. 




Locality. 

1 Persons. 

] Per 0ENT46E OP VAEUTION. 

Per cent- 




Ea=Bajpu- 

! 


, 






Caste, Tribe or 

Bace. 

tana. 



1 



1 

1 

iiet*\-a5a- ! for marked 

i variation. 

1391-1921.' 

1 



A as Ajmer- 
Meiwaia. 

1021. 

1911. 

t 1901. 

j 

1891. 

1911-1921. 

1901-1911. 

+891-1901. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

! 

10 

1 

i 

&TT. nAflTRS ( 

Rajputana 

9,044,161 

10.372,787 

j 9,723,301 

! 

11.990,504 

-12-8 

+8-7 

!_-— 
—18-9 

-24-6 

1 

1 

! 


1 

Ajmer-Mer- 

wara. 

I 416.542 

501,395 

476,912 

' 542,368 

—16-9 

+5-1 

-121 

1 -23-2 

1 


Ahlr . 


B . 

157,284 

163,119 

159,434 

1 166,464 

—3-6 

; 4-2-3 

+1*9 

+0-5 


,Anglo-Indian 


B 

641 

529 

522 

! 394 

-f-21‘2 

. +1*3 

+32-5 

+ 82-7 




A 

j 746 

710 

1 

636 

+5-1 

1 +108-3 

-46-4 

+17-3 

1 

BairAgl . 


B . 

1 48,394 

56,613 

' 76.301 

151,083 

—145 

—26-8 

—49*7 

-68-1 

; Included Sanlosi in 












‘ 1901 and 1891. 

BalAi . 


B . 

201,665 

196,143 

313.174 

1 282,491 

+2'8 

-37-4 

+ 10 9 

-28-6 

1 Partly Included Bam- 



A 

20,512 

23,773 

22,358 

1 31,909 

—13-7 

+ 6-8 

-29-9 

——35-7 

1 bhl In 1901, 

B&mbhl 


B . 

159,276 

133,780 

J 4,365 

I 208,084 

+ 19*1 

; +2,064-8 

—97-9 

-23-5 

Partly included in 
Baiai in 1901. 

Banjara 


B . 

19,046 

21,547 

j 17,005 

1 20,041 

— 116 

1 +26 7 

+15-1 

-4-1 

i 

Bauil . 


B 

24,361 

30,927 

1 30,291 

1 

—21*2 

I 4-2-1 

,, 


1 Included in Moshia 

Bhangi . 


B . 

79,079 

83,870 

77,218 

82.040 

—6-7 

1 

I +8-6 

—5-9 

—3*6 

In 1801. 


A * 

6,800 

5,381 

7,129 

5,920 

+7-8 

1 —24-8 

+20-2 

—2-2 


Bhfit . 


B . 

27,955 

34,612 

34,095 

65,135 

—190 

+1-2 

-47-7 

—57*1 

Probably Included Bfto 












in 1891. 

Bhil . 


B . 

648,147 

447,335 

339,786 

605.426 

+22*6 

+31-7 

-43-9 

— 9-6 




A 

6,812 

6,509 

5,325 

7,752 

+4-7 

+22-2 

-31-3 

—121 


Bhisliti . 


B . 

23,475 

24,707 

62,879 

18,200 

12,409 

—5-0 

+35-8 

+46-7 

+89-2 

Partly' returned as 
Sheikh in^ 1891 and 
1901. 


Blslmoi 


B 

62,843 

49,302 

57,064 

-O-l 

+7-3 

-13-6 

-7-4 

Braiiman 


E . 

764,086 

914,506 

1,020.019 

1,140,811 

-16-4 

—10-3 

—10*5 

—330 

Partly inclnded DAkot 












Garoda, fehit, and 
Sevag in 1901 and 1891. 



A . 

23,043 

24,042 

25,005 

28,646 

- 1.7 

—4*2 

-12-4 

-17-5 


Certain trading 

castes 

B . 

592,154 

703,238 

751,681 

869,598 

—16-8 

-0-4 

—18-6 

—31-9 


(Mahftjan). 



Jk 




A 

32,366 

34,470 

37,027 

44,743 

?-6-l 

-6-9 

—17*2 

-27-7 


Chak&r . 


B , 

69,897 

177,381 

163,715 

211,996 


+8-3 

22'B 







TOga, Hazuii and 
G 0 I 4 in 1911, 1901 
and 1891, 
















A 

29 

9,222 

6,933 

10,691 

-99-7 

+38-0 

—36-2 

—99-7 

Ghain&T 


B. 

! A . 

675,439 

734,413 

13,361 

716,949 

766,380 

-8-0 

+2-4 

-6-4 

—11-9 

Partly. Included , Sar- 
gara, BalAl and Bola 
in 1901 an4189L 




12,278 

19,350 

17,891 1 

— 8'0 j 

—310 

+11-3 

—29-4 

Chfiran . 


B . 

31,431 

37,567 

38,001 

48,430 

—163 

—11 

-21-5 

—35-1 


Chhipa . 


; B 

33,288 

37,013 - 

43,183 

58.019 

— 10-1 

-14-3 

—25-6 

—42-6 

Possibly Included 


i 








ITilgar or Bangrez 
in 1891. 



Christian (Indian) 


B . 

8,425 

2,384 

1,271 

645 

-i-43-7 

1 +87-8 

+97-1 

+431-0 




A 

3,343 

2,730 

2,362 

1,209 

1 +22-5 

+15-6 

+95-4 

+176-5 


Dangl . 


1 B . 

38,966 

33,408 

30,678 

684 

4-16-e 

+9-3 

+4,370-5 

+5,696-8 

1 Not known how re- 




44,285 




! turned in 1891. 

Darzi . 


B 

40,322 

43,664 

51,160 

—8-9 

+1-4 

—14-7 

-21-2 


3>l)Altar 


B . 

87,226 

89,486 

78,944 

77,216 

—2-5 

+13-4 

+2-2 

+13-0 

i . ' / ' 

Bhanalr 


B . 

23,016 

25,521 

32,003 

66,723 

—9-8 

—20-3 

-51-3 

—65*0 

Not known how re¬ 








turned in 1891. 

Bhobi . 


B . 

39,185 

44,182 

47,926 

44,185 

—11-3 

—7-8 

+8-5 

—11-3 


DhoU . 


B 

28,542 

30,686 

! 28,171 

57.455 

—70 

i +8-9 

—61-0 

—50-3 




A 

5,381 

5,378 

! 970 

6,535 

-fO-l 

1 +464-4 

—85-2 

-17-7 

1 

Boropean and 

Allied 

' B . 

835 

1479 

I 970 

767 

—29-2 

+21-5 

+26*5 

+8-9 

i 

Baces. 


A 

1,442 

1,765 

1,009 

.838 

—17*8 

+73-9 

+20-4 

+72-1 


Baklr . 

• '• 

B . 

63,344 

54,219 

41,044 

32,674 

+16-8 

+32-1 

+25-6 

+93-9 

Partly Includes Sadhu 
In 1921. 

Oadarla « 


B . 

70,028 

63,952 

61,975 

17,178 

+9*5 

+23-5 

+201-5 

+307-7 

Possibly partly In 









Bebari in 1891. . 

QoaSin • 

- 

: B . 

27,005 

27,332 

32,416 

44,480 

-1-2 

—16-7 

-27-1 

—39-3 


C^mssfa . 


B . 

24,910 

17,419 

12,297 

14,988 

4-43-0 

+41-7 

-18-0 

+66-2 


Oujar . * 


B . 

480,295 

496,055 

492,731 

572,569 

-3-2 

+7-2 

-19-2 

-10-1 



A . 

31,912 

35,059 

36,707 

38,072 

—9-0 

—4-5 

—3*6 

-16-2 




B . 

883,546 

928,223 

845,909 

1.056,398 

-4-8 

+ 9.7 

-19-9 

-10-4 




A 

26,896 

30,497 

27,962 

36,324 

-15-1 

+9-1 

-23-0 

—28-7 

* 

Jogi * 

* 

B . 

60,978 

66,321 

60,571 

49,267 

—8*1 

+9-5 

+22-9 

+23-8 


Kacbh) • . 


B , 

49,596 

62,876 

60,833 

52,116 

--6-3 

+3-0 

-2-5 

—4-8 




B , 

30,894 

23,840 

21.264 

19,940 

+9-0 

+38-3 

+6-6 

+54-9 

i ^ ‘ ' ' 
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CHAPTER XI.—CASTE, 


TEIBB, race or NATIONALlTy. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE U—contd. 


Variation in Caste, Tribe, etc., since 1891, by Provinces. 




CHAPTER XII. 


Occupation. 

Pai’# I—Occupation. 

1. Tlie discussion in tMs Partis based on tbe statistics contained in tbe Im-introductory, 
perial Tables XVII, XVIII, XXI-A and XXI-B. The Imperial Tables are 
supplemented by nine Subsidiary Tables wbich deal witb the more salient 
features and are attached to this Chapter. 

2. Of the 16 columns of the Census Schedule, three, viz., 9, 10 and 11 areiniOTm»«onconH,.ta. 
intended for the entry of Occupation or means of livelihood. The first two of 

these show the principal and subsidiary Occupations of actual workers, and the 
last—^the means of subsistence of persois dependant on them, i.e., the principal 
occupations of actual workers by whom the dependants (persons who do not earn 
their own living) are supported. The instructions given to Enumerators for filling 
in these columns were elaborate and detailed. Precise defiixitions of the terms 
Workers,’ ‘ Dependants ’ and ‘ Subsidiary occupations ’ were given. It was 
laid down that the persons to be shown as ‘ Workers ’ were only those who helped 
to augment the family income, e.g., a woman who looked after her house or cooked 
food was not a ‘ Worker ’ but only a ‘ Dependant,’ while a woman who collected 
and sold fire-wood or cow-dung, was to be shown as ‘ Worker,’ for she thereby 
added to the family income. Where a man who had two or more occupations, the 
one on which he relied mainly for his support and from which he realised the major 
part of his income was to be taken as his Principal occupation; of the others, 
the most important was to be entered as his Subsidiary occupation. Where again 
a man was a Government servant and followed some other occupation in addition, 

‘ Government service ’ was regarded to be his Principal occupation even if he was 
deriving more income from the other occupation. Subsidiary occupation, though it 
might provide work for only a portion of the year, was to be recorded. Stress was 
al £0 laid upon the importance of avoiding vague words like ‘ Labour,’ ‘ Service ’ 
or ‘ Shop-keeping’. The Enumerators had instructions to enter the exact kind of 
labour or service and the nature of goods sold. In case of service, it was neces¬ 
sary not only to make a distinction between Government, Eailway, Domestic 
and Village service, etc., but also to show the exact occupation followed, e.g., 
in the case of Government service, whether the enumerated was a Collector, 
an Army Officer or a Civil Court Clerk, etc. In case of clerks, the occupa¬ 
tion of their employer was to be shown, e.g.. Lawyer’s clerk and so forth. 

Persons living on agriculture had to be distinguished as Landlords, or Pent 
receivers and Actual cultivators or Rent payers. A person cultivating part 
of his land and sub-letting the rest was to be shown both as a cultivator 
in column 9, and a Landlord in column 10, if he derived the greater part 
of his income from the land under his personal cultivation, and vice versa. 

Persons deriving their income from rmt of houses were to be distinguished from 
those deriving it from Agricultural land. A distinction was also to be drawn 
between the income derived from Rent of houses or lands in towns and that from 
houses or lands in villages. Persons out of employ were shown as following their 
previous occupation. If a man both manufactured and sold the article he manu¬ 
factured, he was to be shown both as a maker and a seller. In addition to the 
instructions issued to Enumerators, the most common type of errors likely to be 
committed were collected and circulated among the Census staff. Xotwitl^tanffing 
aU the pains taken in the training of the Census staff and the explicit injunctions 
to avoid vague terms, such as ‘ Labourer,’ * Shop-keeper ’, etc., mistakes crept 
into the Census Schedules. The reason for these errors is to be sought, more in 
the incorrect replies given by the public rather than in any mis-inte.pretation or 
miscohception of instructionp, or in any indiffemce on the part of the Census 
staff. Sonie of these errors were eliminated at the time when the preliminary 
record was checked; but most of them seem to have escaped detection and were, 
so far as possible, corrected at the time of slip-copying in pursuance of the instruc¬ 
tions contained in Article 17 of the Imperial Census Code, Part II. Another cause 

■ 2 o 
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CHAPTER Xn.—OCCUPATION. 


whicli contributed to errors, was tbe fine distinction between a traditional and an 
actual occupation wbicli caused some confusion. Accurate distinction between the 
Principal and the Subsidiary occupations was rather too much to be expected from 
Enumerators, who are generally of limited iutelligence and who, because of the 
honorary nature of their duties, do not seem to have bothered themselves with 
the test of iacome. Since the apprehension of mistakes was greater at the time of 
tabulation, when thousands of occupations actually returned were to be condensed 
and brought within the limited scope of 191 groups, every one of the twenty-tw'o 
Deputy Superintendents was asked to furnish a list of occupations actually returned 
at the census. These lists were carefully scrutinized on receipt, and were returned 
after posting the correct number of group according to the Classification Scheme. 
The figures, under the broad divisions of Classes, Sub-classes and in most cases the 
orders of occupations, may therefore be accepted with some confidence, but those 
under individual Groups should be taken with caution, 
sohenuof citamcaiioii. 3. Changes made in the classification of occupations between the Censuses 
held in 1901 and 1911 have been explained at length in para 3, Chapter XI of the 
Census Report of 1911, and it is therefore not considered necessary to recapitulate 
them here. The Scheme of Classification adopted this time is mainly the same as 
that followed in 1911. The slight changes made in it are due to raising the num¬ 
ber of Orders from 56 to 66— 

(1) by combining old Orders 18 and 19 into one, viz., 18, and naming it 

‘ Other miscellaneous and undefined Industries,’ 

(2) amalgamation of Orders 40 and 41 and giving the combined Order 

number 40 ‘ Trade of other sorts,’ and 

(3) the^ creation of three new Orders, viz., (i) ‘ 19, Transport by air,’ (ii) 

‘ 43, Air force,’ and (Hi) ‘ 56, Other unclassified unproductive Indus¬ 
tries.’ 


dig^Hbniion. ot 
pojiitlfttioii is ooctipa- 
tlon. . 


The variation in the number of Groups is, in the main, due to the splitting up 
of certain Groups of 1911, with a view to more accurate classification. Thus, the 
1911 Group 4 (Farm servants and field labourers) is now split into Group 4 (Farm 
servants) and Group 5 (Field labourers); and Group 13 of 1911 (Raising of small 
animals) now appears a,s Group 15 (Birds, bees, etc.) and Group 16 (Silk-worms). 
In a few cases, occupations have been conveyed from one Order to another. For 
example; Bristles workers. Brush-makers and persons occupied with feather, have 
been removed from Order 6 (Textile industriesfto Order 7 (Hides, skins and hard 
materials from the A nim al Kingdom); Thatchers have been transferred from 
Order 15 (Building industries) to Order 8 ("Wood industries); plough and agricul¬ 
tural implement-makers have been carried from Order 9 (Metal industries) to 
(Wood or metal) according to the material of which the implements are made; 
(Makers of glass bangles and beads) have been transferred from Order 18 (In¬ 
dustries of luxury) to Order 10 (Ceramics); (Saddlers and harness-makers) have 
been transferred from Order 16 (Construction of means of transport) to Order 7 
(Hides, skins and hard materials from the animal kingdom); (Manufacturers of 
ice) have been transferred from Order 17 (Production and transmission of physical 
forces) to Order 11 (Chemical products and analogous); (Newspaper managers 
and editors and journalists) have been transferred from Order 18 (Industries of 
luxury) to Order 60 (Letters and arts and sciences) ; (Trade in thatch) has been 
transferred from Order 36 (Trade in building materials) to Order 28 (Trade in 
wood); (Conjurors, acrobats, etc..-) have beenteansferred from Order 41 (Trade 
of other, sorts), to Order 60 (Letters and arts and sciences). 


Class. 

. Bajphtaka* 

AJMEB-MiSaWAUA- 

-1- 

Total. 

' . Sge., 

. , Totals 

Percent¬ 

age* 

A—Pxoduotm of raw m^iiteidak. 
B—Pbparation, and supply; ot; 

OrrBubhV Adnotinistration aild 

S/; .:/ ■ *V 

6,561,623 

2,l47i786 

|'-.6%_2I9 

66 

_ r ■' 22 

268,937 

l6e,88S 

■ '38,138.' 

52 

32 


:m\ 


tin AjmerrMerVAra, 


four main classes of 
occupations in the 
two, Provinces. In 
both ; the Provinces, 
a great majority of 
the. people are clepen- 
daut on Agriculture 
and. pursuits, akin 
to it. The propor¬ 
tion-of persons main- 
~ taining tibemseives by 
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The diagram below illustrates tbe general distribution of population of 


NUMBER PER CENT. OP POPtJWTION- 
10 ZO 80 40 SO 60 70 









Rajputana 

TOTAL POPULATION—5 
CITIES- 




70 SUB-CLASSES ' 


A. PRODUCTION OF RAW MATERIALS- 


I. EXPLOITATION OP ANIMALS AND 
VSGITATION. 


(i) AGRICULTURE* 


. (11) PASTURE. 


<111) PISHING AND HUNTING. 


Civ) OTHEIIS. 


II. EXPLOITATION OF MINERALS. 


B. PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OP 
MATERIAL SUBSTANCES. 


III. INDUSTRY. 


( 1 ) TEXTILES, 


(11) FOOD INDUSTRIES, 


fill) SnSTAL INDUSTRIES. 


(iV) FOOD INDUSTRIES. 


(v) DRESS and THE TOILET, 


(vl) OTHERS.- 


IV, TRANSPORT. 


V. TRADE. 


,(1) TRADE IK POOD STUFFS, 


(a) HOTELS, CAPES, RESTAURANTS 
ETC. 


<b) OTHER.TRADE IN FOOD STUFFS. 


(n> TRADE IS imiLES. *’ 


(ill) OTHER TRADES. 


0. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AN„ 
LIBERAL ARTS. 


VI* PUBLIC FORCE. 


Vll. PUBLIC ADlittNISTRATION. 


VIII. PROFESSIONS AND LIBERAL ARTS. 


0. MISCELI 4 ANEOUS, 


' IX. PERSONS LIVING ON THEIR INCOME. 


X, domestic SERVICE. 


XI. INSUFFICIENTLY DESCRIBED 
OCCUPATIONS. 


XII, UNPRODUCTIVE. 


NUMBER PER CENT. OF POPULATION, 

0 10 20 80 40 50 60 70 




teaigSS 



immmmrnr- 


\y//!6ym9M 


fte Provinces, a.d Cities by occupation. 


mgagea in prmoipai "population in 

Bajptitaka. tbSe 

Class. --- ---- 2911 in tbe 

1 & 21 . 1911. 1921. 1911. table on tbe margin. 

. ' '' ____— -------- It will be seen, tbab 

I-B^cpioitatioii of animals 66 6S 52 5S jn, Eaiputana tbe 

and Yegetation. 15 17 Variations do not 

-g I I exceed one per cent., 

V—Trade .... J wbicb sbows tnat 

‘ • • • . peo:ple have not 

sbaneed tbeic occupations. In Ajmer-Merwara, however, Agriculture sbows a 

iaU of 3 per cent, and Industry of 2 and tbe rest show a rise. - 


, I—.jjxploitatioji of animals 
’ and yogotatioia. 
in*—Industry * . ^ * 

IV*—Xranspoit 

V—Trade . . • • 

Others * . • • 


Ajmeb-IJ^Ierwara- 

1921. 

1911. 

52 

55 

15 

17 

9 

7 

9 

8 

15 
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CHAPTER Xn.—OCCUPATION. 


There are ten Cities in Eajpntana, containing 470,533 souls and only one 

in Ajmer-Merwara 
having 113,512. The 
marginal statement 
helps to elucidate 
the contrast, exist¬ 
ing between the 
distribution of per¬ 
sons of certain occu¬ 
pations in Cities 
and Provinces, as 
depicted in the 
diagram. . Exploita¬ 
tion of animflla and vegetation is, beyond question, the main occupation in the 
Bural areas. Industry is the chief occupation in the Cities of Rajputana, and 
Transport, in the City of Ajmer (in Ajmer-Merwara) because of the existence of 
the Railway Workshops. 

Rajfutana .—Sis and a half million persons or nearly two-thirds of the popula¬ 
tion support themselves by Pasture and Agriculture. The important Sub-Orders 
under this Order are (a) ‘ Ordinary cultivation,’ representing 96 per cent., and (d) 

‘ Raising of farm stock’ much over 3 per cent. The next important Sub-class is 
III—^Industry, under Class B, and nearly one-seventh of the population has been 
registered under it, of which about 27 per cent, depend upon Textiles. Trade 
accounts for nearly one-fifteenth or 7 per cent, of the population, while those oommg 
under Transport, about one per cent. Public Eorce and Public Administration 
claim 146,732 and 168,278 persons respectively, each forming a little leas than 2 
per cent, of the population. Profession and Liberal Arts account for nearly 4 
per cent, and Domestic service provides for about 2. 

Ajm^r-Merwara. —^267,506 persons (or a little over half the total population) 
are engaged in Pasture and Agriculture. Of these, 96 per cent, are supported by 
(a) Ordinary cultivation and about 4 by (d) Raising of farm stock. Nearly 16 
per cent, of the total population follow the various industrial oocupatiom under 
Sub-class III. Of the persons under this Sub-class, 25 per cent, maintain them¬ 
selves by Textile industries. Trade and Transport each accounts for about 9 
per cent, of the total population, Public force—2, and Profession and Liberal Arts— 
4 per cent. Domestic service provides for about 3 per cent., while those subsist¬ 
ing on Unproductive occupations, such as Prostitutes and Beggars, represent 2 

Natural Divisiom .—The diagram printed below compares the numerical 
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ture ^ more prevalent in all tte Divisions of Rajputana, and specially in tlie 
Soutnern, than in Ajmer-Merwara, Industry is represented mostly in the Western 
Division of Rajputana and Commerce in Ajmer-Merwara. 

6. The table on the margin shows the proportion per cent, of the main reli- '•y aaissioo* 

gions found iu 
the principal 
occupat ions 
in Ajmer- 
Merwara. In 
order that 
the reader 
may under¬ 
stand the 
relevancy of 
the figures, it 

may be mentioned that Hindus constitute 73, Musabnans 21, Jains 4 and 
Others 2 per cent, of the total population. To ‘ Others,’ Christians con¬ 
tribute 1 per cent, and the rest, including Animists, another 1 per cent. 

The discussion will therefore be confined chiefly to Hindus and Musalmans. 

The percentage of Hindus engaged under Sub-class I is far higher than that 
of Musalmans, and this explains the weakness of their representation in other 
occupations. About 69 per cent, of Musalmans are available for pursuits other 
than Agriculture against only 40 of Hindus. Jains have practically the mono¬ 
poly of Trade. The higher percentages of Christians in Transport and Public 
force are due respectively to their employment in large numbers in Railways and 
iu the British regiment stationed at Nasirabad. 

6. This discussion is intended to show the extent to which castes have retained ocoupaaon ky oasta. 
their Traditional occupations—^the subject dealt with in the Imperial Table XXI 
and in the Subsidiary Table VIII attached to this Chapter. Rajputs, who are 
soldiers by tradition, seem to have practically given up their original occupation 
and to have devoted themselves, for obvious reasons, to other pursuits. Out of 
every 1,000, as few as 8 are found in Public Porce. 43 support themselves by 
Income from Rent of land, 76 by Cultivation of all kinds and the remaining follow 
other occupations in small numbers. Similarly, Brahmans have degenerated them¬ 
selves into being Cultivators, Field labourers, etc.; only '23 in a thousand retain 
their Traditional- occupation. Gujars, who are traditionally Herdsmen, retain 
their original occupation in the proportion of only 9 per mille. 928 of them follow 
miscellaneous occupations and 63 work as Field labourers and Wood-cutters, etc. 

Kalals, who were originally distillers, are being driven to seek other occupations 
for their livelihood, owing to the restrictions placed upon their trade by the Excise 
policy of the present day. They have taken mostly to Agricultural occupations 
in which as many as 426 in a thousand are found. Dhobis, Telis, Lohars, KhMis 
and Bha/ngis alone seem to adhere to their respective traditional occupations. 

The rest of the castes have more or less deviated from their original vocations 
and taken to other occupations. 

Castes follomng selected occupcUions. —Some interesting information, as to the 
efxtent to which various castes follow certain selected occupations, is furnished by 
the Imperial Table XXT —B. The groups selected for this table in the two Pro¬ 
vinces were 8 in number. Of these, the largest number of workers was returned 
under G-roup 27— ^Cotton sizing and weaving ’ (113,434), in which the fest five 
numerically strong castes viz., Koli, Balai, Bamibhi, GJiamar and Juktha give pro¬ 
portions of 33,23,21,9 and 6 per cent, respectively. In the next Group 26 ‘ Cotton 
spinning ’ which returned 91,630 workers, Mahajans, with 26 per cent., top the list, 
then come BraJmtms (18), Sheihhs. {5), Rajfiits and Bamhhis {4: In Group 

98 * Workers in precious stones ’ (26,331) s predonainate with 82 per cent. 

mostly follow the occupations grouped under 48 ‘ Other workers in 
Iron and Makers of Implements.’ Then proportion to the total number of Workers 
m 86 per cent, Group 25 ‘ Cotton Ginning and Pressing’ chiefly maintains 
Bi/na/ras 48 per cent., Telis 10 per cent., Sheihhs 7 per cent., Brahmans and Rathans 
3 per cent, each, Group 22 ‘ Other minerals’ mainly supports Ohamars 16 per cent.; 

Kumhms 1^ Silaiocsts 11 ; and Ehatis 4. In Group 49 ‘ Workers in Brass, Copper, 

Thctiheras muster steong (67 per cent.), followed by jSwjws and (6.., 

, , per dent. each). 


Sub-class. 

Hindu. 

Musalman. 

1 Jain. 

Christian. 

Animist. 

I—Exploitation of animals 

60-9 

30-6 

11-2 

5-2 

64*2 

and vegetation. 






III—Industry . 

15*2 

17*3 

7*9 

6-9 

2-0 

IV—Transport. . . 

6-8 

1 14-9 

1-9 

42*2 

1*1 

V—Trade 

4-8 

10*9 

68*1 

04 

22-6 

VI—Public force 

1-1 

2-8 

0*1 

18*9 

1*3 

Vm Professions and Liberal 

4-2 

5-7 

1*2 

16*9 

2*2 

Arts. 






X—Domestic service 

2*3 

4*9 

1*4 

4*G 

1*3 
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Christian — 



Musalman — 


European . 

, 

25 

Rajput 


Anglo-Indian 

. 

2 

7 

Indian 

• 

2 

Pathan 

6 

Total 

• 

29 

Sheikh 

4 

Hindu — 




10 

Rajputs 


23 

Others 

J at . • 


20 


— 

Kayastha . 
Vaish. 


8 

6 

Total 

27 

Khattri 


6 

fStJah—" 


Brahman 


6 



Bhargava 


2 

Sikh . 

10 

Gujar , 


2 



Prabhu 


1 



Ahir . 


1 

Zoroastrian — 


Rawat 


1 



Bengali 


1 

Parsi 

1 

Total 


77 

GRAND TOTAL . 

U4 


Caste and Race of Gazetted Officers .—^The religions and castes of the Gazetted 

Officers serving under the British 
Government in Rajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara, with their respec¬ 
tive actual numbers, are given 
on the margin and show which 
of them take larger share in the 
administration. The proportions 
in this service are—^the Hindu, 
53 per cent.; the Christian, 20 
per cent.; the Musalman, 19 per 
cent.; the Sikh, 7 per cent.; and 
the Parsi, 1 per cent. Among 
the castes in the Hindu religion, 
the Rajput and the Jot prepon¬ 
derate. 

Caste of Income Tax assessees .—Some idea of the distribution of wealth in Ajmer- 

M e r w a r a 
among differ¬ 
ent castes can 
be gathered 
from the castes 
of the Income- 
Tax assessees 
given on the 
margin. Out 
of the total 
number of 
assessees, the 
largest num¬ 
bers are given 
by Aga/rwals 
(66), Oswals 
(62), Euro¬ 
peans (36), 
Brahman s 
(27), Mahesris 
(24), and Saro- 
gis (23); their 
proper t i o n s 
percent, being 
18,17,10, 8, 7 


Caste, Trade and Race. 

Profes¬ 

sions. 

Manu¬ 

facturers. 

Cominorce 

or 

Trade. 

Owners 

of 

Property. 

Total. 

Eiiidii 


S4 

1 

163 

16 

264 

Agarwal . 


14 


50 

2 

66 

Bhargava 


7 


3 

3 

13 

Bijabargi 


... 

1 


... 

1 

Brahman 

* » 

25 


1 

1 

27 

Chhipa . 

• i» 

2 


«.« 

... 

2 

Gujrati Mod 

9 * 

1 


1 


2 

Xalal . 


,,, 


2 

... 

2 

Kayastha 


13 


1 

1 

15 

Khandelwal 


2 


2 

... 

4 

Khati 


2 


2 

... 

4 

Khattn ■ “ • 


9 


3 

1 

13 

Mahesri . 


1 


23 


24 

Oswal 


3 


1 54 

5 

62 

Rajput , 


3 


1 

2 

6 

Saraogi . 


2 


20 

1 

23 

Musalman . 


9 

1 

11 

1 

22 

Moghal . 


2 


... 

... 

2 

Saiyed . 


6 


... 

... 

5 

Sheikh . 

• ' « 

2 

‘ 1 

H 

1 

15 

Zoroastrian 

• « 

S 


4 

1 

13 

Parsi 

• • 

8 


4 

1 

IS’ 

Sihh . 


2 



" ... 

2 

Sikh 

¥ ¥ 

2 




2 

Christian 

• # 

56 




56 

Anglo-Indian , 

• • 

10 


1 


10 

European 


30 


1 


36 

Indian . 


10 




10 

GRAND TOTAL 


169 

2 

178 ^ 

18 

357 


^ Workdrs imd Depend 


aAid 6 respectively. Europeans . and Bmhmms derive their income mostly from 
professional pursuits, and the rest from Commerce and Trade. AgcvrwaW 
share in both of them is not' insignificant. There is only one assessee who follows 
the occupation of. Manufacture., Oswals represent about one-fourth of the total 
ntanber. of Owners of Property. 

7, Rajputana.—la Rajputana, there are 68 Workers to 42 Dependants (vide 
Subsi^ary Table I). The Dependants are most numerous (3 to every Worker) 

, among those who follow: the occupation of Brokerage, Commission and Export 
Agency." It is not posable to say.whether this.is, due to fecundity or there. being 
many. dbcQhes br hangers on in such families, in consequence of their prosperity. 
Of the other occupations, Dependants bulk largely among persons: engaged in 
(1) Law; (2) Means of - transport; (3) Ranks, Establishments of Credit, Ex¬ 
change and Insurance; (4) Trade, in Textiles; or (5) Trade^ in Chemical pro- 
, ducts. 4mong aE these every Worker has approximately^ 2 Dependants, The 
pmportionmf Dependants is natm^ the smaEest . amohg inma-tes of JaEs, 
Asylmns ^d:AJm8chppses, (d^ .pnly). .i-^ong wpr^^^ those 

■ . su^ptrted, byTextn^ in Euei, 'ahd Edrestiy, the^e is only one 

olasseA.winch, foEow thdse doCupations 
which , empldy to. alWtain 
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Ajmer-Merwam .— ^The ratio of Actual workers to Dependants here is 59: 

41. Those who follow trade in Building Materials can afiord to support more 
Dependants than any other class, i.e., 7 Dependants to every 1 Actual Worker. 

Then come those engaged in (1) Law; (2) Mines; (3) Banks, Establishments of 
Credit, Exchange and Insurance; (4) Textiles; (5) Transport by Road; (6) Trans¬ 
port by Rad ; (7) Postal, Telegraph and Telephone services; and (8) Fishing and 
Hunting. In all of these there are 2 Dependants to every 1 Worker. Among those 
coming under Pasture and Agriculture, there are 65 Workers to every 35 Depend¬ 
ants. Being poorer men, they cannot afford to engage hired labourers and members 
of their families consequently take an active part in the agricultural operations. 

The minimum number of Dependants is found among persons working in Salt-pans 
(one Dependant to every 8 Workers). For further details, vide Subsidiary Table 
1 . 

8. Subsidiary Table VI details by Provinces, by Sub-classes, and by selected ocmpseoiioiFemaiM. 

Orders and Groups, the statistics of 
occupations followed by females. The 
proportion of female to 1,000 male- 
workers is 637 and 543 in Rajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara respectively. 
Female-workers have decreased by 
nearly 5 and 6 per cent, respectively 
in the two Provinces, since 1911, as the 
figures in the niargin show. 

In 1921, the proportion of female to a thousand male-workers in Cities, was 341 



! Fern alee, 

I 

Province. 

-- 

Variation 
per cent. 


1921. ’ 

1 i 

1911, 

Rajputana 

^ 2,211,112 ' 2,386,358 

1 

—54 

Ajuier-Merwara , 

j 103,593 1 

109,669 

1 
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in Eajpntana and 159 in Ajmer-Merwara. TMs means that in Cities, the mimber 
of female-workers is a little below half the Provincial figure, and naturally so, as 
in the Rural areas most of the females work iii the fields. Pemale-workers 
generally preponderate in certain occupations such as Rice-pounding; Butter, 
Cheese and Ghee making ; Midwifery; Helping in Cultivation; Dealers in Hay, 
Fire-wood and Charcoal, etc. The map on page 231 ante exhibits the proportion 
of female to 1,000 male-workers in each State and District. The States showing 
a proportion of 800 and over are Dungarpur, Banswara and Kushalgarh. 
Banswara tops them all and gives a proportion of 915. The major portion of 
population in the States above mentioned belong to the Animistic religion—the 
women of which take an active part in work. The lowest proportion of workers 
(i.e., below 500) is found in Jaisalmer, Jhalawar, Bharatpur, Dholpur and Abu, 
the last showing as low a proportion as 331. The position of Abu is peculiar. 
It being a summer hill resort, more male foreigners go there. 

Ka irSe‘‘r»JinSl proportional figures of the principal occupations followed in these 

Provinces, as given in Imperial Table XVII, can be seen in the Subsidiary Table I 
appended to this Chapter, and the inter-censal variations in Subsidiary Table VII. 
Certain Groups of 1911 have been split up this time and, with a view to affect 
possible comparison, figures for 1921 for the split up groups corresponding with 
the relative groups of the Census of 1911 have been added together. For instance, 
old Group 8 which included ‘Wood-cutters; Fire-wood, Lao, Catechu, Rubber, 
etc., collectors; and Charcoal-burners,’ has this time been split up into two, viz,, 
9 ‘Wood-cutters; Fire-wood, Catechu, Rubber, etc., collectors; and Charcoal- 


Rajputana. 

Ajmer- 

Merwara, 

347 


3,806 

136 

1,671 

83 

91 

1 

447 

20 


burners’, and 10 ‘ Lac collectors.’ The figures of the present groups have been 
totalled up and placed against those of the old Group 8 in Subsidiary Table VII. 

Sub-dass I, ‘ ExphUoition of animah and vegetation .’—This Sub-class covers 
2 Orders and 18 Groups. Of these two Orders, Order 1(a) ‘ Ordinary Cultivation ’ 
is the most important both in Rajputana and in Ajmer-Merwara. It is composed of 

____groups, of which 

the main groups with 
Group. Rajputana. the actual number 

___ (000s omitted) sup¬ 
ported by them are 

I—laoomB from lent of Agricultumlland . . 347 ... giveU On the margin. 

n—Ordinary Cultivators. 3,806 136 Tj'ftVTy, oArva-n+a and 

, n-(o) Helpers in Cultivation . . . . . 1,671 83 ^a^ servams anu 

IV—Eann servants. 91 1 Field labourers weie 

v-KeidLabourers ...... 447 20 classified Separately in 

' _ 1901 and were mixed 

~~ ~ together in 1911, 

but have again been split up this time. The terms ‘Rent payers’ and ‘Rent 
receivers ’ have been fully explained in the Census Report of 1911. .Persons re¬ 
ceiving rent of agricultural land have been distinguished from those receiving 
xmt of land which is not agricultural. Persons supported by ‘ Ordinary ^Itiva-’ 
tion ’ form 64 per cent, of the population of Rajputana and 60 per cent, of that 

- —~— - ^^of Ajmer-Merw a r a. 

Vabutioh IN PUB ■ The figures on the 

OBOTAOB. margin show that 

GLOWS' ^ there has been de- 

Rajputana. creuse in all the groups 

. ' . ' ' ■ . ; „ ; , ^ both m Rajputana 

.• I—ludomefroBiKiiitof Agriisiilturiliand . ; • —40''2 ' , —'^jpler MetWara, 

. IlT-OrdiBBry Cultivators +0-4 —6-4 ’ ^Cept m the gTOUp, 

. .IV and V-^Earm servants and Held labourers . . ' —19-1 — 81-9 ‘Ordinary Gultiva- 

: .....; ii .i.I' ,I, , ' i ' , — tors’ in the former 

Nom—Kgures have bem taken hum Subsidiaw Table Vn. . Provifice. LoSS is pTO- 

minent in ‘ Rent receivers ’ in both the Provinces. The decrease fl.Tn nTig persons 
Hving upon income from rent of Agribultraral land, which is put ot proportion to the ' 
general: decrease in pOjpiilatibh, seem^ to the fact that mmy, who derived ‘ 
vindome'prmcipally fepi^^ own oultivation, returned themselves as 

f '^paicit'payers ((^tiyafprsj’y^ Refit,xeceivers.’'^^: T^^ ^dsi underField 

• Is, ,'^s6':'^disprppprtiphate:\'iio..'the; general ^ 

■’ 'hfiving;;T%!sWred^themselves ,■ as, ■ 
OTd^:;.<^fiuy;:#7-':.. ‘'LabourfihSv 'afid:;Wo'rfatneK^ dthefmse , 
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unspecified and partly to heavy mortality on account of epidemics. The average 
acreage of land actually under cultivation in the Province of Ajmer-Merwara is 
374,044 giving roughly an incidence of 3 acres to an ordinary cultivator and 18 to 
a field labourer and farm servant. 

Subsidiary Occupations combined with Agriculture. Eajputana. —Subsidiary 
Table V exhibits the important subsidiary.occupations followed by persons, whose 
principal occupation is Agriculture. The Subsidiary occupation most popular 
with Landlords or Eent receivers is ‘ Ordinary Cultivation ’ which gives a propor¬ 
tion of 1,213 to every 10,000 of the total population. The next favourite Subsi¬ 
diary occupation is ‘ Helpers in Cultivation ’ [Group 2((i)] and ‘ Beggars, Vagrants, 
etc.’ (Group 189). Among those whose Principal occupation is Eent payiag, i.e., 
who are Cultivators, 72 in 10,000 work as ‘ Helpers ’ and 75 as ' Farm servants 
and Field labourers.’ The most popular of the Subsidiary occupations with them 
is ‘ Keeping and Breeding of Cattle,’ in which their proportion is 89 per 10,000. 
In the remaining two Principal occupations, viz., ‘ Helpers in Cultivation ’ and 
‘ Field labourers and Farm servants’ the proportions of persons who combine any 
other occupation with their Principal occupations are very low. The highest pro¬ 
portion in 10,000 indicated in the former by those who add to their income by 
Farm Service and Field Labour (Groups 4 and 5) and Cattle and Buffaloe Breeding 
(Groups 11 and 12) as their Subsidiary occupation is 48 each, and in the latter by 
those who follow ‘ Ordinary Cultivation ’ (Group 2)—71. 

Ajmer-Merioara. —^As in Eajputana, the most common Subsidiary occupation 
of ' Eent receivers ’ here also is Ordinary Cultivation, in which their proportion 
is 1,130 per 10,000. Next to it comes that of the ‘Traders of all kinds ’ (647), 
followed by‘Beggars, Vagrants, etc.’ (376). ‘ Eent payers,’ i.e., those who pay 
rent for the land they cultivate, mostly combine the occupations ‘ Farm servants ’ 
and ‘ Field labourers,’ (124) ; ‘ Cattle Breeding,’ (419) and ‘ Beggars and Vagrants, 
etc.,’ (106) ; as their Subsidiary occupations. Of the persons whose Principal 
occupation is ‘ Helping in Cultivation ’ without taking any remuneration, the 
only Subsidiary occupation which gives a palpable proportion in 10,000 is that of 
‘ Farm servants ’ and ‘ Field Labourers ’ (142). The Subsidiary occupation most 
popular with ‘ Farm servants ’ and ‘ Field labourers ’ is ‘ Helping in Cultivation ’ 
(316). 

Occupations combining Agriculture as a Subsidiary oocupcdion. —Subsidiary 
Table IV gives the proportional figures of the Partially Agriculturists, i.e., those 
whose principal means of livelihood is not Agriculture. About 11 per cent, in 
Eajputana and 8 per cent, in Ajmer-Merwara have returned themselves as such. 
Their proportion to the total number of Actual Workers in Eajputana comes to 
36 per miUe, and in Ajmer-Merwara to 38. The proportion of ‘ Partially Agricul¬ 
turists ’ is the highest in the occupations falling under Class C ‘ Public Administra¬ 
tion and Liberal Arts,’ in which 120 and 157 per mille in Eajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara respectively depend upon some sort of Agricultural occupation as a se¬ 
condary means of their support. In Eajputana, Sub-class '\GII ‘Professions 
and Liberal Arts’ gives the greatest proportion, 131 per mille. On the other hand, 
Ajmer-Merwara shows the highest proportion (246) of such workers under Sub* 
class VI ‘ Public Force.’ In Eajputana too, it is not msigui&cant. Class B ‘ Pre¬ 
paration and Supply of Material Substances’ is the Class which ^ves the next 
largest proportions of ‘ Partially Agriculturists,’ viz., 117 and 186 in Eajputana 
and . Ajmer-Merwara respectively. In this class, Sub-class III, Order 8 ‘ Wood 
Industries ’ exhibits the highest proportion of Partially Agriculturists, 244 in 
Eajputana and 268 in Ajmer-Merwara. 

Non-agrioultural occupations having closer relation with Agriculture are :— 


Occupation. Natural Division. Proportion per mille. 

Wood-Industries * . . • Western Division . . 407 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 268 

Industries of Dress and the Toilet Western Division * • 276 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 134 

Public iForce. * . . . Western Division . 262 

Ajmer-Merwara . , 246 

Professions and Liberal Arts • Western Division . . 196 

. - Ajmer-Merwara . . 139 

Persons living on their income . Ajmer-Merwara * * . 229 

Eastern Division * . 124 
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It is generally believed that people taking Agriculture as a more respectable 
occupation, return tbemselves as Agriculturists, although their principal means of 
support may be some Non-agricultural occupation, and that the figures in the 
Imperial Tables cannot give a correct estimate of the population dependant upon 
Agriculture. It is therefore suggested that, in order to estimate the total population 
actually dependant upon Agricultural pursuits, it will be fairly safe to coimt as 
half-agricultural all persons who combine Agricultural and other occupations 
without reference to the distinction between their Principal or Subsidiary occupa¬ 
tion. The table on 
the margin explains 
the process by which 
an estimate of the 
Actual Workers sup¬ 
ported by Agriculture 
has been arrived at. 
Agents, Estate man¬ 
agers, Clerks, Rent col¬ 
lectors, etc. (Order 1, 

Group 3) have been 
included in the cate¬ 
gory of Agriculturists, 
their number being 
insignificant. The re¬ 
sultant proportion is 
the same as that ar¬ 
rived at by calculat¬ 
ing the percentage of persons returned as supported by Agriculture at the time of 
Census to the total Actual Workers. It will thus be seen that people, in these 
Provinces, do not seem to have returned Agriculture as their principal occupation 
because of its being considered respectable. 

Sub-Class 111. Industry .—This is the next important Sub-class after ‘ Pasture 
and Agriculture.’ It supports about 14 per cent, of the total population in Raj- 
putana and 15 per cent, in Ajmer-Merwara, and shows a decrease of about 12 per 
cent, in the former and of 11 per cent, in the latter, since 1911. This decrease is 
greater than the general decrease in the population. The cause appears to be, 
that several seasonal factories, such as those of Ginning and Pressing, had ceased 
to work before the date of Census and the labourers concerned had taken to other 
callings. This presumption is supported by the fact that there is a fall of nearly 
16 and 15 per cent, respectively in Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara among those 
following occupations under Group 25 " Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing ’ 
of this Sub-class. The Orders numerically important in this Sub-class in both the 
Provinces are 6 ‘ Textiles ’ and 13 ‘ Industries of Dress and the Toilet.’ 


— 

Eajputana. 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

1—Persons returning Agriculture as their Principal 
occuiiation. 

3,782,276 

160,191 

2—Deduct Agriculturists combining Non-agricultural 
occupations as their subskliai'y occupation 

—146,790 

—12,964 

3—Balance—Purely Agriculturists 

3,630,485 

147,227 

4—Add the sum of half the population under 2 above 
and half the Partially Agriculturists in columns 

7 and S of the Imperial Table XVII-A, Part II i 
at Pag© 184 (Table Volume) 

174,184 

12,129 

5—Total Agriculturists. 

3,810,669 

159,366 

(]—Total number of Actual workers in the Provinces 
(Table XVII-A). 

6,684,578 

294,307 

7—Percentage of total Agricultural Workers to total 
Workers (all told) as arrived at by the above 
process . 

67 

54 

8—Percentage of total Agricultural Workers to total 
Workers as actually returned 

67 

64 


Cotton Weaving Industry .—^In 1911, ‘ Cotton Spinning, Sizing, and Weaving ’ 
formed one ,Group, but it has now been split up into two, viz., 26 ‘ Spinning ’ and 
27 ‘ Sizing and Weaving,’ The total number of persons supported by these Groups 
shows a decrease of 4 per cent, in Rajputana but an increase of 5 per-cent, in Ajmer- 
Merwara. The number of Actual Workers returned under each Group are given on 

the margin. It will be 
seen that ‘Spinning* 
falls practically to the 
lot of women. The 
majority of Spinners 
have been returned 
, from Jaipur, Marwar, 
Mewar and Eotah. In 
‘ Sizing ’ and ‘Weav¬ 
ing,’Jaipur, Marwar, 

. ' - ' ■' Alwar and Mewar 

. have return -Taidng the t^o Groups together, for comparison 

, ‘.,^th thbjfi^^ra.pft&jlre'w^ it is noticed that the number of Workers has 

, per cent, in Marwar. Jaipur and 

Julaha, Balai and Koli 


'' '■ ' ' GrROtr3?/'; ; 

BAJPUTAhTA. 

Ajmbr-Mbjiwaea* 

Males* 

Females* 

Males. 

Females. 

26 Cotton Spinning . . 

27 Cotton Sizing , , v - ‘ 

^. 2,967 
72,616 

86,778 

36,994 

AO 

’ 2,458 

2.923 

1,688 


76,473 

122,772 

2,607 

4,511 
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are the three principal castes, whose traditional occupation is ‘Weaving and Sizing.’ 
The percentages of their respective populations of persons in these castes follow¬ 
ing this occupation is 19 and 17 among Balais and 63 and 17 among Kolis 
respectively in Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara. Castes not traditionally con¬ 
nected with but taking the largest share in this Industry, according to the Imperial 
Table XXI-B, are in (1) ‘ Cotton Ginning, Cleaning and Pressing ’ both in Eaj- 
putana and Ajmer-Merwara, the SiieiM ; in Rajputana alone the Teli; and in 
Ajnaer Merwara alone the Mali, the Raigar, the Rajput and the Brahman: in (2) 

‘ Spiiming,' both in Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara, the Brahman and the SheiJch ; 
and in Rajputana alone, the Pinara, the Rajput and the Osical: and in (3) ‘ Sizing 
and Weaving,’ in both the Provinces, the Bambhi ; and in Rajputana alone, the 
Ghamar. The Ghamar weavers are found mostly in Alwar and Jaipur. Only 
those castes have been discussed in which Workers form 5 per cent, or more 
of their respective population. 

Industries of Dress and the Toilet. —In consideration of the numerical strength 
of Workers, the most important occupations followed under this Industry, in both 
the Provinces, are those shown rmder Groups 77, ‘ Tailors, Milliners, Dress-makers, 
Darners and Embroiderers on linen ’; 78, ‘ Shoe, Boot and Sandal-makers ’; 80, 
‘ Washing, Cleaning and Dyeing’; and 81, ‘Barbers, Hair-dressers and Wig-makers.’ 



VABIATIOH PEE, CENT. 1911-21. 


Gkoup and Ocoupawon, 

Eajptitana. 

AJ^IER-MERWABA. 

liOCALTTT WHERE 
CHIEFLY FOUNJJ. 


Persons 

supported. 

Actual 

Workers. 

Persons 

supported. 

Actual 

Workers, 


77—Tailors, Milliners, 

etc. 

—9-5 

—14-3 

+4*9 

+0-2 

Ajmer-Merwara, Jai¬ 
pur, Marwar, Mewar, 
Alwar and Bikaner. 

78—Shoe and Boot¬ 
makers. 

—44 

—91 

—10*3 

-f0*2 

Jaipur, Mewar, Mar- 
war, Alwar, Kotah 
and A jmer-Merwar a. 

80—^Washing and Clean¬ 
ing, etc. 

—10-3 

—15-6 

—30-7 

^28-4 

Jaipur, Mewar, Mar- 
war, ICotah, Alwar, 
Bharatpnr, Dholpui 
and Ajmer-Merwara. 

81—^Barbers, Hair-dres¬ 
sers, etc. 

—10-0 

—11*0 

—22-0 

—17-4 

1 

Jaipur, Mewar, Mar- 
war, Aiwar, Biiarat- 
pur, Bikaner and 
Ajmer-AIerwara. 


The table on the mar¬ 
gin exhibits the per¬ 
centage of variations 
in the total number 
of persons supported 
by Occupations falling 
under these Groups as 
well as of the Actual 
Workers in them. 
The places where the 
followers of these oc¬ 
cupations are chiefly 
found are also noted 
in the last column. 


Sub-class IV. Transport. —Subsidiary Table IX shows the number of persons 
in each of the two Provinces, who were employed on Railways and in the Irrigation, 
Postal and Telegraph Departments respectively on the date of Census. Details 
are also given of (1) the classes of appointments and (2) the number of Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians and Indians in each of them. Railways employ, directly or in¬ 
directly, 39,856 persons against 31,153 in 1911, or nearly 61 per cent, of the total 
number of workers returned rmder Sub-class IV ‘ Transport.’ Of the total number 
of employes, 982 are Europeans and Anglo-Indians, and the rest Indians. In the 
Irrigation Department, there are 5,685 persons, of whom only two are Anglo- 
Indians or Europeans and both of them are in the Officer grade. The Supervising 
and Clerical staff consists of 91 and 75 persons respectively, and the rest are either 
labourers, contractors or mates, etc. The Postal Department employs 2,260 
persons, of whom only 3 are Europeans or Anglo-Indians. The Telegraph Depart- 

.:.. ... ment provides for 

jj' . « Nrumierem- 37 Europeans and 

Particulars. Toial. reotly em- throughcon- and 

ployed. tMctoM,eto. 167 Indians. On the 

__^_^_margin are given the 

. 87, 888 

Kates and Miatries . . . • 992 517 476 ploved hj the PuDllC 

; ; Jfs i,tl? 3 ,fol works Department in 

Diggers . . . - . 9,133 4,876 4,267 Rajputana and 

IjabonrerB (tTnapeoified) • . ,1>432 331 1,101 J^Jjjier-Merwara in itS 

Total . 17,939 8,246 9,694 varioUS claSSes. 


Supervising staff 
Kates and Kiatries . 

. Kasous • 

Buildeia 

Diggers 

Ijabourers (tTnepeoiffed) 


Total. 

Number di¬ 
rectly em¬ 
ployed. 

'Number em¬ 
ployed 
through con¬ 
tractors, etc. 

879 

688 

291 

992 

617 

476 

920 

462 

468 

4,683 

1,481 

3,102 

9,133 

4,876 

4,267 

1,432 

331 

1,101 

17,939 

1 • ■ 8,246 

9,694 


[ Subclass V. Trade.—This Sub-class consists of-17 Orders and 34 Groups and 
supports 689 and 859 per 10,000 of the population in Rajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara respectively. The Orders which support the largest number of 
•persons are ; 33, ‘ Other Trade in Eood-stuffs ’; 24, ‘ Banks, Establishments of 
Credit, Exchange and Insurance’; and 26, ‘ Trade in Textiles.’ 
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Other Trade in Foodstuffs .—Tlie Groups whicli provide for tlie roost numerous 
persons under this Order are 132 and 136. Almost two-thirds of the persons, 
occupied under this Order, fall under these Groups. Actual Workers supported 

by them are given on 
the margin. Group 
132 shows losses in 
both the Provinces, 
while Group 136-A, 
gain in Rajputana and 
loss in Ajmer-Mer- 
wara. It is very likely 
that exchange has 
taken place in these 
Groups. Altogether, 
34,080 and 2,042 
persons in Rajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara respectively were counted as Actual Workers under head 
‘ Banks, Establishments of Credit, Exchange and Insurance.’ Both the Provinces 
show a decline—Rajputana of 44 per cent, and Ajmer-Merwara of 21 per cent. There 
is a very limited number of Banks and Insurance Companies here. Most of the 
Workers in this Group are Money-lenders. 

Trade in Textiles. —^Dealers in Piece-goods, Wool, Cotton, Silk and other 
Textiles are largely found in Jaipur, Marwar, Bharatpur, Bikaner, Mewar and 
Alwar in Rajputana and in Ajmer-Merwara. They have increased by 34 and 43 
per cent, in Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara respectively. 


Group, 

Actual 
workers in 
1921, 

Variation 

1911-21. 

Locality where 
chiefly found. 

132-Grocers and Sellers of 
'vegetable oil, salt, and 
other condiments— i 

Bajputana . 
Ajmer-Merwara . 

136—Grain and pulse-dealers 
Eajputana . 
Ajmer-Merwara . 

66,744 

4,046 

27,537 

275 

--43 

—16 

H-6S 
•—38 

Jaipur, Marwar, 

Mewar, Bikaner 
> and A j m e r- 
Merwara. 

J 


Svh'Glass VI. Public Force .—^This Sub-class is not so numerically important 
in these Provinces as those already discussed, but the figures of recruitment during 

the Great War, 



given in the 
margin, might 
be of interest. 
They relate to 
the period 
from August 
1914 to July 
1919. The age 
for recruit¬ 
ment is be¬ 
lieved to be 
between 18 


and 25 years. Census statistics do not give figures of the population for these 
ages hut figures are available for the age-groups between 15 and 26 years. The 
period of 15—^25 years has therefore been taken to represent the age of recruitment. 
The total male population of this age-group returned in this Census was 793,001 
in Rajputana and 43,882 in Ajmer-Merwara. Calculated on these figures, the per¬ 
centage of recruits was 5 and 14 respectively. It was the highest in Rajputs 
and Jots ID. Rajputana and in Mers and Merats in Ajmer-Merwara. 





Pam'tll.Ifiditstry. 

lOV As in 19li, ^bcial Industrial returns were obtained froin the Managers of 
Industrial Establishments. The scope of enquiry was, however, extended this 
time. In 1911 , the term ‘Industrial Establishment^ covered the institutions 
employing 20 persons and over. In the present Census, the definition was so 
. : altered as to bring all such establishments, as Employed lO persons dr more, within 
: the purvie^ . of an ‘ Industrial Establishment.’ - Instead of one in 1911, two 
, Schedules styled A and B werb required to be furnished this time, by Managers of 

sii^lar. tq the Indiistrial Schedule of 
W'as , father mofe.dotaified in respects. 

,g;S;i^bular8 ab^dfitth^ ■d’whership and, inahageinedt pi. tbe bTisiness, the 
d and the power empibyed. 

'numberji'-.'Seiiagej;'caste '::afid,.'birth-> 
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place of the operatives, both skilled and unskilled. These Schedules had to do 
nothing with the General Census Schedu es and were distributed to the Managers 
of the Industrial establishments, who were told to fill them up within the month 
ending 30th April, 1921, which was the date fixed for their collection. The in¬ 
formation contained in these Schedules was tabulated in the Imperial Table 
XXII, which had seven parts, as detailed below 

Part /.—Provincial Summary, giving the number of establishments of each 
kind with the number and nationality of the managing, supervising 
and clerical staff and the number and sex of the skilled and unskilled 
employes. 

Part 11 .—Showing the distribution of the number employed in each class 
of Industries by States and Districts. 

Part 111 .—Classifying the Industrial establishments according to the na¬ 
ture of ownership, and the race or caste of owners and managers. 

Part IV .—Giving the caste or race and birth-place of Skilled Workmen. 

Part V .—Giving similar information for Unskilled Labourers. 

Part VI .—Giving details of the Power employed in Industrial establish¬ 
ments. 

Part VII .—Showing the number of Looms in use in Textile establishments. 


The statistics contained in these Tables, are summarised in the last eight Subsi¬ 
diary Tables (X to XVII) appended to this Chapter. 

11. Industries may be classified as (1) ‘Primary’ and (2) ‘ Secondary.’ 
Primary industries are those, which deal with the products of the earth in their 
natural state, and Secondary those which convert the out-put of Primary in¬ 
dustries into articles ready for consumption. The total number of Industrial 
establishments, majority of which are Primary, as registered during this Census, 
was 244 in Rajputan and 73 in Ajmer-Merwara. These industries employed 19,175 
persons in Rajputana and 20,410 in Ajmer-Merwara, forming 2 and 4 per cent, of 
the respective total population of these Provinces. Of these, the Industrial esta¬ 
blishments employing 20 persons and over, numbered 143 in Rajputana and 63 
in Ajmer-Merwara, against 44 and 20 respectively in 1911. There is no organized 
department of Industries either in Rajputana or in Ajmer-Merwara. In the absence 
of any record, special enquiries had to be made fpr ascertaining the number and 
locality of each Industrial establishment and for compiling the prelin^ry register 
thereof, which entailed many difficulties. In addition to this, enquiries were also 
made about the prominent Cottage industries in the two Provinces. The number 
of Industrial concerns included in the Industrial Establishment Register, excluding 
Jai) Industries, came up to 336 in Rajputana and 142 in Ajmer-Merwara, while 
Schedules actually received numbered only 212 and 72 respectively. The deficit 
represents the factories which either happened to be closed on the day of enume¬ 
ration or in which the number of workers had fallen below the standard. 




Mines . , 

Quarries of hard rock 
Textiles • 

Leather . 

Wood , . . 

Metal . .. . 

. Glass and Earthen-ware 
Ohomipal works 
Eodd industries • 
Dress . . . 

Eumiturd; . , ^ 

Building I ' \ 

Means of Transport . 

, Physical Eoroes , 

; Lu;^uTy . • 

Jail Eaotorles , ' . 


Nxjmbee oe esta¬ 
blishments IN 

Persons employed 

IN 

. 

Bajputana. 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

Bajputana. 

Ajmer- 

Merwara^ 

8 

24 

600 

736 

54 


4,053 

... 

41 

19 

2,061 

2,403 

2 


' 112 


5 

2 

127 

48 

12 

1 

706 

30 

4 


153 

... 

- 11 


2,112 

... 

19 

6 

630 

146 

1 

2 

13 

48 

3 

2 

42 

24 

11 


; 2,823 

, •*. ' 

19 

7 

. 3,261 

16,296 

6 

1 

604 

24 

16 

8 

419 

511 

12 

I 

1,662 

143 


The table in the mar¬ 
gin, gives the prin¬ 
cipal kinds of estab- 
lishments re- 
gistered in the two 
Provinces, togeth® 
with the number of 
persons employed 
therein. Those using 
mechanical power are 
61 in Rajputana and 
27 in Ajmer-Merwara. 
The rest are worked 
hy hand. Of those 
using mechanical 
power in Rajputana, 
44 are worked by 
steam, 11 by electri¬ 
city, 4 by oil, and 


Establish- 
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1 each by water and. gas. In Ajmer-Merwara, 20 are worked by steam, 6 by oil 
and one each by gas and electricity. The largest Industrial establishments in 
Eajputana are, (1) Quarries of hard rock, (2) Means of Transport, (3) Industries 
connected with Building Materials, (4) Textiles, and (5) Chemical works. In 
Ajmer-Merwara, such establishments are (1) Means of Transport, (2) Textiles, and 
(3) Mines. 

Rajputana.—Mines. —Of the eight Mines in Eajputana one, viz., the Colliery 
at Palana, in the Bikaner State, has special interest attached to it and may be 
mentioned. It was started in 1898 and is only a small concern. The aggregate 
out-put up to March, 1922, was 436,223 tons with a working expense of Es. 3-6-9 
per ton. The coal is of lignite variety and is consumed in the Province or is 
exported to the Punjab. The number of persons working on the date of Census 
was. Supervising staff 7, Skilled workmen 13 and Unskilled 143, total 163. 
Pemales work only as unskilled labourers and numbered 15. 

Hard Rock Qitarries. —Quarries of hard rock gave employment to 4,053 persons, 
of whom 214 were females, generally working as carriers. These Quarries are 
classified as (1) Ordinary stone quarries and (2) Lime-stone and Marble quarries. 
The former are all worked by hand. Of the latter, which are 19 in number, only 1 
uses steam power and provides for 611 persons all told—Skilled and Unskilled 
labourers and Supervising staff. These quarries lie in Alwar, Bharatpur, Bikaner, 
Dholpur, Karauli, Kotah, Eiisliangarh, Marwar, Mewar and Sirohi. The red 
and white stones of Bharatpur, Karauli, Dholpur and Marwar are famous for 
masonry and roofing purposes. 

Transport. —^Industrial establishments connected with Transport consist of 
19 small Eailway, Tram and Motor Car Workshops, which carry out ordinary re¬ 
pairs and fit machinery, etc. Eleven of these are worked by hand, and 8 by 
machinery (7 employing steam and 1 electric power). The biggest of the mecha¬ 
nical works employing 2,169 persons is situated in Marwar. There are two Motor 
Car works, one of which lies in Kotah and the other in Alwar, employing 66 and 
76 persons respectively. 

Building, —Industries connected with Building number 11. Seven of these 
are Sand-stone works, two Marble and cement works and two Lime-kilns. Marble 
and Cement establishments use power, and employ 1,793 persons. The Marble 
establishment works in Marwar and the Cement in Bundi. The Bundi Cement 
works, a unique concern in Eajputana and situated in the town of Lakheri of the 
Bundi State, merits special mention. It was started in 1913 by a Limited Company 
styled ‘ The Bundi Portland Cement Limited.’ The mechanical power used con¬ 
sists of 3 steam engines (1,200 H. P.) and 3 generators (475 K. V. A. each;. The 
industry is perennial and employs 1,706 workmen (268 Skilled and 1,447 Unskilled). 
Skilled labour is mostly imported. 

Textiles.- —^Textile industries consist of 41 concerns, as detailed on the margin. 

Of the Wool industries, only one for baling 
wool uses power. All the Cotton Ginning 
and Pressing Factories excepting one are 
worked by steam, and only two of these 
had 200 to 400 workers, in them at the 
time of Census. No Weaving or Spinning 
Mills w'ere returned. 

Tfor^.'-r^These.include (l-).,Salt-refiiieries--6,.(2) Saltpetre-refineries 
—4, aihd (3) Aerateii Water iaotdiy—1and 2^119 persons inplqding 680 females 
are employed on them. Four Salt-refineries are worked by steam power and the 
; one Aerated Water factory uses eleotricily. The two Salt-refineries in the ‘400 
over ' class provide for 1,096 persons—the rest are small concerns.. 

Ajmer-MerwarUi Tramport.-r-SeyQn establishments were registered under 
; he^ ‘ Industries connected with Means of Transport and Communication.’ One 
. of these is a Motor. Workshop; which is worked by hand. Of the re^, which all lie 
> / :in; :Ajraer'^,^^^ ms-cMneiy worked; either by steam or electricity and 

: J' .'areb'iyh^dbFthe Bombay^^^ Gentrsil India Eiauway Company, the biggest 

the Oariiageiand Wagon Shops. ‘ They have in their 
There''is;,nc)t a single female;wdrker 


Number. 


Cotton Oinuiug, Cleaning and pjfea- 
Bing . , , * 

Wool indufltxieB . * 

Others * . . . * 


ToTAn 
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Textiles. Textile factories are 19 in niunber, 14 of which are for Ginning, 

Cleaning and Pressing cotton, 2 for Spinning and Weaving and the remaining 3 
for Lace and Embroidery. The three last-named are Non-mechanical and are all 
situated in the City of Ajmer. The other Textile establishments are mostly 
located in the Beawar town. The Cotton Spi nning and Weaving Mills employ 
1,335 males and 126 females. Females chiefly work in the reeling department. 

Mmes.—-Although the strength of Workers in Mines is not suflScient to claim 
special mention, yet it will be interesting to note that mining is briskly developing 
here, in-as-much as the number of establishments employing 20 persons and over 
has risen from 2 in 1911 to 20 this time. 

12. The table in the margin classifies the establishments according to size ly ^ 

and compares 
them with 
1911. The 
first group is 
the creation 
of this Census 
only. Indus¬ 
tries have 
generally 
grown in both 
the^ Provinces. 

Largest num¬ 
ber of estab¬ 
lishments, 
both using 
power and 
not using 
power, fall un¬ 
der Classes I 

and II in the two Provinces together. Taking all classes together, those nsing 
power are mostly Textile industries. In Non-mechanical establishments. Stone- 
quarries occupy prominent position in Eajputana and Mines in Ajmer-Merwara. 

The average number of workers per Mechanical establishment is 165 and that 
per Non-mechanical, 50 in Rajputana; and 678 and 29 respectively in Ajmer- 
Merwara. Excluding the Jail industries, 22 out of 212 in Rajputana, and 16 out of 
72 in Ajmer-Merwara are Seasonal. Most of the Seasonal factories are Cotton 
Ginnng and Cleaning Factories using Steam Power, and majority of them work 
from November to end of April. 

13. Subsidiary Table X separates the Direction, Supervision and Clerical staesBeao!Empioy«!. 

staff from the working 
classes, and gives de¬ 
tails of the sex of em¬ 
ployes as abstracted 
on the margin. The 
highest number of 
females is found under 
‘ Unskilled Work¬ 
men’ and they work 
mostly in Stone Quar¬ 
ries, Mines, Building 
and Textile Indus¬ 
tries. Salt work is 
also a favourite occu¬ 
pation with them. 

Skilled workmen are 

Note.—J ail industries included. found in Industries 

coimected with Che^ 

mical works and Jail factories. In Rajputana, 13 per cent, of the total Workers 
are females, while in Ajmer-Merwara the correi^onding percentage is only 4. 

A-mntig the adult Unskilled workers (aged 14 and over), their ratio to males is 3 : 

10 in Rajputana and 2 :13 in Ajmer-Merwara. The number of children below 14 
employed in Industries was 1,455 in Rajputana, and 349 in Ajmer-Merwara, of 



Total. 

Males. 

Eemales. 

Eajputana. 

Bireotion, Supervision and Clerical 

staff. 

Skilled Workmen .... 
Unskilled Workmen 

1,208 

8,183 

9,784 

1,204 

7,934 

7,575 

4 

249 

2,209 

Total . 

19,175 

16,713 

2,462 

Ajmer-Merwara. 




Bireotion, Supervision andv Clerical 
staff . . • * < « • 

SkiEed Workmen ...» 
Unskilled Workmen . 

6,803 

8,290 

5,317 

6,803 

8,271 

4,606 

19 

711 

Total 

20,410 

19,680 

730 
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Industrial Establish¬ 
ments classified accord¬ 
ing to class of Owners 
and Managers, 


whom 346 and 56 respectively were girls. Girls are mostly found working in 
Quarries of hard rock, and Textiles, Chemical products and Building Industries, 
Boys work in these as also in the Transport Industry. 

Subsidiary Table XI compares with 1911 the statistics of industries employing 
20 or more persons. In Rajputana, it is found that the percentages of Skilled 
workers and of those employed in Direction and Supervision to the total number of 
persons employed in industries engaging 20 persons and over have risen from 28 
to 39 and from 5 to 6 respectively, while that of Unskilled labourers has fallen 
from 67 to 55, The increase under Direction and Supervision is due to the rise in 
the number of Companies and is in consonance with the increase in the number of 
persons employed. The proportion of adult female workers per 1,000 adult male 
workers has dropped from 159 to 148 and that of children of both sexes increased 
from 48 to 95. In Ajmer-Merwara, the percentages of workers, Skilled and Un¬ 
skilled, have both fallen; the former from 61 to 41 and the latter from 36 to 26. 
There is an abnormal rise in the Direction and Supervision staff due to increase in 
the number of .the Companies, etc. The proportion of female to male Workers has 
fallen from 9o'to 34 per 1,000 and that of children (both sexes) from 26 to 17. 

14. Subsidiary Table XII classifies the organization of establishments accord- 

caste or race of owners. 


Type of Organization. 

Total Industrial Esta- 

BLISHMBNSTS. 

Rajputana. 

. , - 

Ajmor- 

Morwara, 

1. Under Local Government or 
Local authority . 

80 

4 

2. Registered Companies 

12 

31 

(a) With European or Anglo- 
Indian direction 

8 

10 

(6) With Indian Direction . 

3 

19 

(c) With Direction of diffe¬ 
rent races 

1 

2 

3. Privately owned 

132 

38 

(a) By Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians . 

1 

4 

(&) By Indians . 

! 122 

33 

(c) By j oint owners of diffe¬ 
rent races • 

10 

1 


and 


figures 


Notb.—I ncludes Jail industries. 


m the margin 
are abstracted from it. Of 
the privately owned industries, 
10 out of 132 in Rajputana and 
1 out of 38 in Ajmer-Merwara are 
owned jointly by persons of diffe¬ 
rent religions or nationality. The 
remaining 122 in Rajputana are 
distributed as owned by Hindus 
86, by Musalamans 35, and by 
Parsis 2. Similarly in Ajmer- 
Merwara the remaining 37 are 
distributed as—4 belonging to 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
21 to Hindus, 9 toMusalmans and 
3 to Parsis. There are in all 224 
factories in Rajputana and 73 
in Ajmer-Merwara. Of these, 21 
and 11 respectively did 
not show any Manager; 
probably because they were 
either owned by States or were 
managed by . their respective 
owners. The figures on the 
margin show the distribution 

Note. —Figures have been abstrsioted from the Imperial 1^6 manageHMUt of the rest 

Table xxii, Part III. by Religion or Nationality, 

Skuied and vnridiiea 15- Imperial Table XXII, Part IV, classifies the Skilled Workmen according 
jaiiow. .|.Q .jjjjgjj. indnstrial occupation and gives the place of their origin. 

Rcyputam^ —Transport, being an Industry of first rate importance in respect 
of the diversified character of persons employed in it, both as regards caste and place 
of ori^ deserves detajiled discussion here. It employs 1,823 persons, the largest 
, ■ ,-confa:ibutors;.aiAong whom are thS^^A^ Eitters, (880), Carpenters (303), 

' Icemen (164), and Painters-(^ It will be seen from the marginal statement, 

t^t even the Idgher Hiwdw caste 
likeBmitoaws have taken to worts 
which w;ere usually done by tlie 
low' eastss before. Musaknans 
and iHaZi's take the , largest share 
.. in this Industry as Unskilled 
-'Workers. Of the Skilled Work- 
, <74 ' Cent, were bom 

, in the Provinbey Ifi in oontigdous 
Pr0vjno,ea.and the rest in those 


Managed by 


Buropeans and Anglo-Indians 
Hindus .... 

Musalmans 

Parsis .... 

Sikhs «... 

Total 


Rajputana. 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

17 

10 

128 

30 

41 

15 

12 

7 

5 


203 

62 


MiualnlaxL 
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Eittora. 
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far off. To those coming from outside, the United Provinces contributed about 
half. The majority of the Unskilled Jabourers belonged to the State or District 
within which they were employed. 

Ajmer-Merwam. —^Like Eajputana, here too, the Transport Industry is most 
important. It employs 6,608 Skilled Workmen. The castes which contribute 
5 per cent, or over to the total number of Workers are Musahnans .{1,408), Kliatis 
(585), Indian Christians (519), Brahmans (481), and Rajputs (344). Of the Musal- 
OTffln Workers, 201 are Fitters, 141 Oilmen, 101 Pattern makers, 158 Dressers, S3 
Carriage examiners, 82 Polish makers ^d 80 Painters. The majority of Kliatis 
follow their own. profession. The Indian Christians are 98 Fitters, 57 Painters, 
48 Carriage examiners, 42 Drivers and 41 Pattern makers. Brahmans are distri¬ 
buted as Dressers 53, Pattern makers 52, Polish makers 47. Fitters 41, Bolt cutters 
28,^ and Carriage examiners 25. Of the Rajputs, 93 are Fitters, 28 Rivetters, 21 
Painters, and 19 each Polish and Pattern makers. Further details whl be found 
in the Imperial Table quoted above. 

Thirty-five per cent, of the Skilled Workers belong to the Province itself, 
and the remaining 65 are outsiders, contributed mostly by the United Provinces 
(24), Rajputana (16), the Punjab (9), and other places (17). About half the 
Unskilled Workers from outside come from the contiguous Province of Rajputana 
and not less than 30 per cent, from the non-contiguous Province of the United 
Provinces. 


16. Subsidiary Table XV shows that out of 70 Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
employed in the Industrial establishments in Rajputana, 9 are Managers, paiswe*. 
47 Supervisors, 2 Clerks and 12 Skilled Workmen. Of the 311 in Ajmer-Merwara, 

306 stand on the list of Supervising stafi, and 4 on that of Qerical. The remaining 
one is a Skilled Workman. Practically all of them in both the Provinces, are in 
Railway service. 

17. The Imperial Table XXII, Part VI, deals with information regarding 
Power employed in establishments using Steam, Oil, Gas or Water. The figures in 

the margin show that. 




Number of Establishments. 


Kind of Power.’ 

1 

Rajputana. 1 

Ajmer-Merwara. 



I 

1911. 1921. 

1 

1911. 1 1921. 

Total 

Steam 

Oil 

Gas 

t » • ■ • 

' 

33 4St 

! 32* 14 

i ... 1 4 

1 ‘ : V 

U \ 27 

13* 20 

1 1 6 

1 


^Includes one using both Steam and Electric power. 


since 1911, such estab¬ 
lishments have in¬ 
creased by a time and 
a half in Rajputana 
and have almost 
doubled in Ajmer- 
Merwara. Bulk of 
the Power generated 
is derived from 
Steam-engines. Oil¬ 
engines have come in¬ 
to existence in Raj- 


Establishment using electric power gene¬ 
rated on the premises 
Prime-movers worked by steam engines 
Fowqx in KilowaUs . . . . 


1 

5 

625 


putana during the present decade only. There are seven establishments in Raj¬ 
putana which have installed Prime-movers for generating Electric power on their 
own premises. Of the 16 engines in the above seven establishments, 12 are worked 
by steam and 4 by oil. The statistics for 1921 show that the total Electric 
power used in the establishments, which employ Electric power generated on the 
premises, was 2,135 Kiloivaits, while the Horse power of the motors generating 

electricity outside the establishments which 
use it, aggregated 192. The correspond¬ 
ing information for Ajmer-Merwara is given 
on the margin. There is no establishment 

which brings power from outside. 

18. The Cotton Weaving establishments using Power are two, which are both HaaHiMotiooirainMe. 
located in Ajmer-Merwara and have 643 Looms in them. The rest of the Looms 

shown in Part VII of the Imperial Table XXII, belong mainly to Jail factories in 
Rajputana. In Ajmer-Merwara, there is only one Loom in Jail and four in private 
establishments. Six Looms used for weaving wool and jute have been returned by 
Jail in Banswara. One establishment from Kushalgarh also returns two Looms for 
jute-weaving. 

19 . Properly speaking, there is no public school for technic^ or industrial inamwaiiducauon. 
training in either of the Provinces, excepting the School of Arts at Jaipur in Raj¬ 
putana. It was established in 1866 and Dr. 0. S, Valentine was its first Principal. 

'21 
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labour. 


When the Institution was opened, the staff of teachers was imported from the 
Madras School of Arts. Free education is imparted to all, without distinction of 
caste or creed, in various subjects, such as engraving, enamelling on metals 
(including gold and silver), clay-work, glazed art-pottery, wood-work and turnery, 
black-smithy, drawing and designing, sculpture ancF stone-carving, etc., etc. The 
average number of students on the roll varies from 100 to 125 a day and the course 
of studies extends to three years. The average expenditure on the maintenance 
of this Institution is stated to be Rs. 12,000 a year. In Ajmer-Merwara, there is 
one small private institution for commercial training and a Mission Industrial 
home at Beawar for teaching embroidery and needle-work to women. 

20. Class .—Labour is either Permanent, Seasonal or Periodical:— 

(o) Lal)oui‘ of a Permanent type is generally found in factories, such as the 
Portland Cement Works at Bundi, the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway 
Workshops at Jodhpur, etc., m Ra]putana, and the Railway Work¬ 
shops in the City of Ajmer and the two Weaving Mills in the town 
of Beawar in Ajmer-Merwara. 

{&) Field labour, and labour in industries of Cotton Ginning and Pressing, 
and Stone-quarries, etc., etc., are Seasonal. They work only for 
certain months in the year. Most of the labourers coimectecl with 
Agriculture, resort to them when their own work on the field is over, 
(c) Labour employed on Railways, Public Works (Civil and Railway) and 
Irrigation works is mostly Periodical. 

Statistics .—The table on the margin shows the number of labourers recorded 

in this Census 
finder seve¬ 
ral Labour 
Groups. Skil¬ 
led workmen 
are drawn 
from the pro¬ 
fessionals and 
have not 
therefore been 
included in 
this discuff^ 
."Sidn.' The , 
first two 
Groups are 
composed of 
persons, who 
are in one way, 
or the other 
attached to 
cultivat ion. 
The remain- 
iug Groups 
consist of such 

AasAjnior-Mcrwara, ll8;V6 HO 

specific occupation but attach themselves to where they can find a living, and 
■ can Mso be made use of for Agricultural purposes in case of extra demand. 
Boolmg attheutatistics given above, there does notp.ppear to be any shortage 
of labour. If it is weu-organized it can help thb development of industries 
to a great extent.’ 

, iiJ^«ime«i.-rRecruitment of labour entails no difiapulty, though the system 
varies- trim, place to place. Generally, labourers remain oh the look out and 
present themselves for employment on the occurrence of vacancies. The Rail-. 
/vyay Wox:Ksxiops at Ajxiier report tiiat tlie Humber of such, applicants always exceeds 
yacancieB. In somApl^oeylabom is recruited through contractors. 

foMrs,—-In the Railway Workshops, the working time limit is from 




XIIMIIER OF LABOORERS. ^ 




1921. 


1913. 1 

nvoup. 


Total 

Actual woiikkiis. 

T’otal 

ACTUAL WOUKFUS. I 



.sup- 




sup* 



1 



porbul. 

Males. 

Females, 

T\)tal. 

liorted. 

Males. 

Females. 

j 'Cotul. 

Field Labourers . 

n 

01,a-ll) 

30,005 

23,219 

53,224 






A 

1,051 

cr »2 

09 

721 

Separate flautes 

not available. 1 

Farm Servants 

lb 

•iS«,780 

122,088 

200,775 

331,803 






A 

19,582 

5,330 

9,840 

15,170 





Total , 

R 

578,138 

152,093 

232,994* 

385,987 

064,970 

205,150 

294,383 

499,498 


A 

20,(133 

5,082 

9,915 

15,897 

30,297 

9,150 

14,348 

23,504 

I.a.baurei's workint; on > R 

8,330 

3,453 

2,237 

5,090 

10,293 

2,842 

5.021 

7,803 

iloads and Bridaes. 

J A 

420 

125 

11 

130 

700 

334 

15.1 

489 ' 

Labourers working oil / Jl 

2,003 

1,127 

239 

1.300 

1,968 

l,l»5 

220 

3,331 

Railways, 

.fA 

2,010 

1,501 


1,601 

229 

128 

4 

132 

llnspeciflerl Labour 


117,411 

.37,848 

38,007 

75,855 

71,971 

22,439 

29,499 

51,938 


A 

8,323 

2,778 

2,290 

5,074 

4.297 

1,320 

1,482 

2,802 

Total . 

R 

705,972 

194,521 

273,477 

407,998 

749,202 

231,501 

329,129 

560,030 


A 

,31,392 

i 10,380 

, 12,222 

22,008 

35,583 

10,938 

16,089 

20,927 

GRAmi TOTAL . 


737,304 

204/J07 

285,099 

490,006 

784,786 

242,430 

340.118 

587,557 

Unskilled Labourei's ac- 



7,575 

2,209 

9,784 


i 

8,078 

792 

3 870 

cordlnu to Imperia: 
Table XXII. 

> 


1 4,000 

1 

711 

5,317 


3.303 

1 

000 

4i323 

TCTiiL 

* 

•• 

12,.181 1 

2,920 

16,101 

- 

0,441 

1 

1 1,752 

f 

8,103 



|qs.'12.'.. 

&halfrtimers. ■ ■ • 





Almer-Jjr^cwara 
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P%i!?«e.-Enquiries do not support till idea tliat a labourer in a factory 

^ t.mie. Many are said 

inJ Ai+litrl 1 ! nm*^ ^ personnel of a factory are mainly 

due, either to domestic causes or to attempts for bettering prospects ekewberl. 

The only exceptions siigpsted from Marwar are of labomers in founderies. boiler- 
shops, wood-sawing, and mouldering departments, etc., where theii-life is'said to 
shorten by 2o to oO per cent, of that of the labourers in other departments. 

instances of easements enjoyed by labourers are given 

In Ajiuct., no house accommodation is generally provided for labourers. To 
suit then (.onvoiiioncc they have inhabited sites close to their respective Work¬ 
shops, A gcnei-al hospital and a few dispensaries have been provided by the 
Railway. Jjalioui'crs in the Bcawar Mills, in Ajiner-Menvara, generally come from 
the adjoining villages and prefer to go back home in the evening. But accom¬ 
modation. has been provided for the imported labour by the Mills either free or on 
paymoiit ol a nominal I’ent. In Jodhpur, the laboming classes have settled in the 
suburbs. 

Or(ja‘n%z((tion .—-No labour organization has been reported to be in existence 
in Rajputaiia. In Ajiner-Merwara, a Labour' Union has, however, been recently 
established, with the object of strengthening the labour, vis a vis the employer. 

21. I’rices a,nd Wages play an important part in Labour and the conditions 
thereof, wJiich prevailed during the decade, are discussed here. 

{a) Priats. (i) Pood-grains .—The diagram on the opposite page delineates 
the (‘.ondition of prices of staple food-grains and fodder, in the two Provinces, 
during the decade. The staple food-grains of the Provinces are'Rfym, Barley, 
Maize and Wheat. .Figures for prices by months were not available for Rajputana. 
For Ajiuor-Mcrwara, monthly rates were available for all the ten years of the 
decade, d’ho (igures for the two Provinces had therefore to be graphed separately. 
The average animal rate of food-grains in Ajmet-Merwara is given in the marginal 

table. It will 



OnAm, 







Fodder. 

Yoavfl* 

Wheat. 

Maize. 

Barley. 

Bami. 



Sra. CliB. 

Srs. Clw. 

Srs. CHis. 

Srs. C'hs. 

Mds. Srs. 

lOU. 

12 « 

17 14 

17 15 

13 8 

2 0 

lOlfl. 

10 5 

12 14 

12 10 

10 15 

1 28 

lOlH. 

0 2 

13 8 

IS 6 

12 6 

2 9 

lOU. 

8 n 

12 0 

11 10 

10 4- 

1 8 

1015 . . . 

7 2 

11 15 

10 11 

10 14 

1 27 

101 rt. 

a 7 • 

11 14 

10 11 

10 0 

1 21 

1017. 

7 15 

13 7 

11 U 

10 6 

1 14 

101H. 

« « 

9 2 

9 4 

7 9 

1 11 

1010 , . , 

5 5 

6 9 

6 12 

4 7 

1 0 

im , .. 

u 2 

7 0 

7 12 

5 13 

1 20 

'L’O’IAL 

80 13 

lie 12 

111 9 

96 2 

15 27 

Averugc 

8 1 

11 11 

11 3 

9 10 

1 23 


be seen that 
the opening 
year of the 
decade gave 
the greatest 
quantity of 
every kind of 
grain for the 
rupee. Aspects 
began to take 
serious turn 
from the next 
year, or speak¬ 
ing more 

accurately from the month of September 1911, when rates suddenly fell very low. 
The year 1917 gave hopes of revival, but it only proved to be like the last flicker 
of an extinguishing light, as the succeeding years were so bad that prices went 
much above normal—t£e worst being the year 1919. The cause usually ascribed 
to rise in prices is the growing demand of food-grains and other necessaries of life, 
shortage of yield, and increase in the cost of production. Economists may, 
however, hold that the solo cause of the difficulty is the expansion of - the World s 
Currency. When the number of coin in' circulation is small, its value is high and 
prices go low and vice versa. 

(ii) Fodder.—ThQ most curious thing_ which at once strikes the eye, is that 
the curves I’epresonting the two Provinces in the diagram are diametrically opposed 
to each other. Apparently no price-current record of this strf is kept m any o 
the Indian States, and the figures supplied do not seem to be any the 
Bharatpur, Shahpura, Banswara, Dungarpur, Kushalgarh, Partabgarh and Abu 
have not even supplied their figures. Any comparison be^een the curves ot 
Rajputana and A.imer-Merwara would thus be useless. The Ajnier-Merwara 
curves are generally in harmony ■with those of food-grams. 

2x2 
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(b) Wages. (1) Rajputcma .—Endeavours were, this time, made to collect 
information regarding Wages but unfortunately the reports received from the 
Industrial Census Officers contained practically nothing of any sterling value; 
excepting Jaipur, not a single State has supplied figures for even two or three years 
consecutively. The figures for Wages and Prices of common articles of food sup¬ 
plied by the Industrial Census Officer, Jaipur, and which are quoted on the margin, 

give some 
indication of 
the trend 
which Wages 
have taken 
during the 
decade. They 
show that 
Wages have 
risen not only 
in proportion 
to the rise in 

Prices but far in excess. The staple-food in Jaipur is Barley, excepting in 
SJiekhawati, where Bajra is commonly used. 







DAILY WAOKS 

OP 



Bate per 
mpeo of 


Year. 










staple- 



Mistry. 

Workman. 

Cooly. 

Mason. 

food. 




Ils. 

A. 

Bs. 

A. 

Bs. 

A. 

Bs. 

A. 

Srs. Chs. 

1911 . 



0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

21 

0 

5 

17 14 

1912 . 



0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2.1 

0 

5 

14 6 

1913 . 



0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

2.V 

0 

.5 

13 14 

1914 , 



0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

2 ^ 

0 

r» 

12 4 

1915 . 



0 

8 

0 

C 

0 

3 

0 

n 

12 11 

1916 . 



0 

9 

0 

8 

0 

3 

0 


12 0 

1917 . 



0 

9 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

8 

13 10 

1918 . 



0 11 

0 10 

0 

5 

0 

8 

10 9 

1019 . 



0 12 

0 12 

0 

8 

0 12 

S 6 

1920 . 


1 

1 

0 

0 12 

0 

8 

0 14 

8 7 


(2) Ajmer-Menvara .—Wage Survey was carried out in the years 1911 and 
1917 of the decade in 60 selected villages. Agricultural labourers are generally 
paid in cash at daily rates, excepting for harvesting crops and sometimes for clean¬ 
ing grain when payment is generally made in grain or at times in its equivalent 
in cash. The average wage-rate for this class of work prevailing in 1917 was 3 to 
4 annas, as compared with 2to4inl911. The interval of about four years between 
the last Wage Census and the date of the present Population Census, has much 
altered the state of afiairs. The wages now prevailing are far above those which 
obtained in 1917. The village artisan still works in return for a share of grain 
delivered at harvest time. 


' 

Class of lal)Our. 

Beawar Factories 
and Mills. (Monthly 
wages.) 

Railway Workshops at Ajmoiv 
(Daily wages.) 

1910. 

1921. 

1912. 

1921. 

Black-smith 

3?itter 

Carpenter . 
riremiin 

Mason 

Unskilled labourer— 
Male 

Peinale . 

Rs. A. 
20 0 

27 0 

16 0 

20 0 

14 0 

7 8 

4 8 ' 

1 

Rs. A. 
42 0 

63 0 

37 0 

34 0 

30 0 

16 0 

9 0 

6 to 16 amias. 
5 to IG annas. 
5 to IG annas. 

8 io 12 annas. 

14 to 5 annas, 

9 to 32 annas. 

8 to 32 annas. 

0 to 32 annas* 
Not available 

7 to 20 annas. 

6 to 0 annas. 


Beawar Mills for certain skilled and unsldlled labour. 


The condition of 
urban rates is 
generally ascertained 
from the wages pre¬ 
vailing in Mills, Bail- 
way Workshops and 
Factories, where a 
regular record of 
them is maintained. 
The table on the 
margin shows those 
prevalent in the Bail- 
way Workshops at 
Ajmer and in the 


(3) Conclusion .—^The causes of enormous rise in wages are— 

{a) A marked rise in the price of food-grains. 

(6) Heavy mortality from Influenza among the labouring classes and 
mostly in Bural areas. 

(e) The activity in the Building trade in towns and villages. 

Thirty years ago a quantity of grain enough for food with a small amount in cash, 
a suit of some rough cloth per harvest, and an addition of Khesh (covering cloth) 
in, winter were quite sufficient to attract a farm servant, but nothing less than from 
eight to ten rupees a month or a mixed pajrment in cash and kind equivalent 
thereto, will now induce a labpureir to take lip fixed engagement. 

: 22. The table on the next page gives the -value of Money Orders issued from 
and paid into the various States of Eajputana.and from and into AjmenMerwara 
dUrmg the years If ^ and 1920-21: The Post-Master-General has 

i supplied the- figure mth extra clerical labour on his. staff. The figures, 
Vluoh aio ayn^^ suggest the extent to wHoh wages have flowed into Bajputana 
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in the first two years from the migrants from this Province for the support of their 
families whom they left behind. In the closing year of the decade, the value of the • 
Money Orders issued is in excess of those paid, and if this continues in the succeed- 
iiig years, the financial condition of the Province Avill show a different aspect. In 
Ajmer-Merwara, immigrants exceed emigrants and are mostly employed in the 
Railway Workshops and offices and remit their savings to their families abroad. 

In the year 1918-19, payment exceeded issues due to receipt of ffi. mil v allowances 
from persons id Military Service dm’ing the Great War. 


Province and State or .District. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1020-iJl. 

Valtto of Money Orders 

Value of Money Orders 

Value of Money Orders 

Issued. 

Paid. 

Issued. 

Paid. 

Issued. 

Paid. 

Rajputana . 

6,729,239 

9,217,229 

7,730,m 

9,151.443 

9,967.948 

9,807,304 

Mount Abu 

217,170 

212,480 

234.693 

129,201 

361,399 

118,487 

Ahvar 

383,385 

1,243,566 

400,614 

1,147,125 

426.546 

1,173,300 

Banswara 

133,252 

43,363 

98,547 

61.069 

221,830 

56,569 

Bharatj)!!! 

307,657 

490,914 

272,286 

469,115 

340,859 

502,495 

Bikaner , 

815,601 

1,334,235 

916,686 

1,128.217 

1.208,174 

1,152.395 

Bundi 

69,328 

35,439 

95,771 

43,667 

97,-552 

37.380 

Dliolpiir , 

115,813 

182,667 

117,016 

170,466 

146,405 

202,138 

Dtingarpur 

45,515 

55,966 

128,689 

71.256 

263.563 

100.261 

Jaipur 

1,246,382 

3,303.823 

1,578,392 

3,443,015 

2.067,480 

3.714,756 

Jaisalmer 

44,300 

44,585 

92,792 

54,123 

221.690 

45.051 

Jlialawar 

142,392 

55,366 

165,958 

66,124 

144,181 

66,314 

Karauli . 

41,757 

73.823 

45,322 

. 73,426 

59.717 

88,505 

Kishangarh 

76,250 

69,769 

86,710 

50.527 

15,163 

58,680 

Kotah 

604,159 

274.833 

736.815 

248.999 

870.877 

302,547 

Kiislialgarh 

18,098 

5,607 

15,479 

3.900 

29,816 

2,738 

Marwar . 

663,419 

968,254 

803,286 

1,036,770 

1.067,836 

1,049,260 

Mewar , 

1,375,044 

548,379 

1.477,369 

657.433 

1,865,640 

805,527 

Nimrana 

4,887 

28,696 

6,657 i 

26,616 

5,730 

26,359 

Partabgarh 

66,792 

25.739 

97,017 

26.844 

96,440 

33,857 

Shahpura 

76,969 

14,735 

73,007 

14,979 

100,861 

19,806 

Sirohi 

70,717 

54,760 

85.143 

56,556 

115,096 

72,659 

Tonk 

211,452 

160,230 

202,456 

172,015 

241,093 

178,220 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

1,985,938 

2,085,601 

3,022,341- 

2,082,613 

3,210,459 

2,020,782 


Part IJI.—Cottcige Industry. 


Year. 

Hajputana. 

Ajmer-Mer¬ 

wara. 

1911 

* 


294,122 

47,846 

1912 



383,273 

27,360 

1913 



468,926 

49,191 

1914 



426,097 

68,162 

1915 



274,780 

53,810 

1916 



397,668 

23,092 

1917 



382,503 

42,758 

1918 



237,863 

61,987 

1910 



356,235‘ 

26,318 

1920 

« * 


386,265 

45,472 


Total 

• i 

3,625,722 

436,202 


23. The statement on the margin (tottonoaitiTatiott. 
shows the rough estimate of the 
area brought under cotton cultivation 
during the decade under reference in the 
two Provinces. Rajputana figures do not 
include such area in parts of the Banswara 
State. Taking the out-turn per acre at 
an average of 8 maunds, the estimated 
total yield should be 1,160,650 tons m the 
two Provinces combined, giving 386,860 
tons of cleaned cotton. A major portion ot 
this was exported, viA Bombay, to Foreign 
Countries such as England, Japan, etc. 


24, 


The condition of hand-loom weavers is generally prmmed to have been loriaemaMio. 
deteriorating from year to year and apparently the presumption seems to be well- 
founded. The figures on the margin overleaf exhibit the number of operatives in 
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the more important 
branches of Cotton 
industry for the last 
two Censuses. Cor¬ 
responding figures 
for the Censuses 
prior to 1911 are not 
available, owing to 
changes which have 
taken place from 
Census to Census in 
the Scheme of occu¬ 
pational classification. The figures indicate that there is no Weaving Mill in 
Rajputana. There has been no increase in the number of Weaving Mills in 
Ajmer-Merwara. The same two Mills are still working here, as were in 
existence in 1911. There is a decrease of 23 per cent, in the number of 
persons working on hand-ginning in Rajputana, while an increase of 3 
in Ajmer-Merwara. The large decrease in Rajputana is due to the fact that 
Cotton GLoning operations were nearly over at the time when Census was 
taken and workers had taken to other avocations. The number of Hand- 
ginning machines in these Provinces, as ascertained by special enquiry, was 53,807 
in Rajputana and 11,802 in Ajmer-Merwara. The decrease among the Spinners 
and Weavers in Rajputana is less than the decrease in the geireral population— 
while 14 per cent, increase in them in Ajmer-Merwara is due to the impetus given 
to the industry in recent years. Of the total workers registered under Sub-class 
III ‘ Industry 28 per cent, are working in Cotton Ginning, Cleaning, Pressing, 
Spinning and Weaving industries in the two Provinces combined. Of these, 25 
per cent, are Hand-spinners'and Hand-loom weavers and the remaining 3—Mill- 
workers. The value of the annual out-turn of hand-woven fa.brics is a matter of 
many lacs of rupees. Of the Weavers and Spinners, only 7 per cent, work in Cities 
and the rest in Rural areas. Enquhies show that next to Agriculture, hand-loom 
weaving is one of the chief Cottage industries throughout Rajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara. The Industrial Officer, Marwar, reports that this industry has received 
great impetus during the last quinquennium and specially after the cessation of 
the Great European War, owdng to the adverse condition of foreign markets. 
Railway and Shipping difficulties, depression in import and export of piece-goods 
and raw cotton, considerable rise in prices of piece-goods, StoedesM movement, 
and availability of labour at moderate rates. This view is also shared by several 
other State Industrial Officers. A special comit taken at this Census shows that 
in both the Provinces 91,328 hand-looms (89,741 in Rajputana and 1,587 in Ajmer- 
Merwara) were available for work. Of these, 3 per cent, were looms with fly- 
shuttle attachments. It will thus be seen that the hand-looms used in these 
Provinces are mostly of the type which has been in use for hundreds of generations 
and hardly any attempt has ever been made to improve them. 

The figures of the length of cloth turned put by these looms and the value 
thereof are not available, and in their absence it is not possible to gauge the pro¬ 
gress made by this industry. The figures of the sale of Bern cloth reported by 
the Industrial Officer, Jaipur, which are given in the margin, do, however, indicate 

——— the rapidly increasing demand for, ha,nd- 
Eupeos. woven materials. Both the hand and the 
mill-spun yarn are used by weavers. Mill- 
103,937 turned thread is u^ed in warp and hand- 
436,260 apun in woof. Attempt is being made to 
39 o!oo 2 use the hand-spun thread throughout, 
031.000 though much time and labour is saved by 
66a649 ■ using null-yam. The following quotation 

1,048,943 from thp Industrial Officer of the Marwar 
' ■ State will give an idea of theq^uality and 

' roost.of thread used,:— ■ ; ■ , , ’ 

^ li' r V '‘ Mfll-spim ordinaiily used is from 4 to 12 count and rai^y 16, but lately even up 

; ■ ir; tp 30 pr-iO has been successfully tried. : The local OKarhha (spinniDg wheel) spun yarn is of the 
■; ; 'i -; ., 4:tp ApdTiht a'nd. sometimes up to : Propoitiou of the mill and hand-spun yarns now used 


Year, 

1912 . 

1913 . 
i9U • 

f * 4 

• 

1916 s 

1916 4: 

1917 . 

t . 


1918 . 



,1919 V. 





Mill or 
hand. 

Operatives in 

Industry. 

Rajputana, 

Ajmer-Merwara. 



1911. 

1921 

1911. 

1921. 

Cotto n-G inning. 

) Mill . 

1,474 

1,435 

2,102 

802 

Cleaning and Press- 

j Hand . 

17,683 

13,544 

3,177 

3,268 

ing. 

Cotton Spinning and 

■) Mill . 

602 

... 

1,151 

1,390 

Weaving. 

j Hand . 

200,483 

198,245 

4,920 

5,638 
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in making clotli is 60 and 40 per cent, respectively against 60 and 60. Tie local yarn sells 
at one rupee per seer, against 8 to 10 annas eigit to ten years ago. The average rate of Indian 
and Fori^n irull-yarn for the past nioe years was seven annas per lb., but its post-war rate 
is about Rs. 5 per 9-lb. packet. Thus the price of Indian inill-varn has risen of late bv about 
30 per cent., owing to rise in wages and strikes.’' 

It is generally believed that a man assisted l)y a woman or a boy or a girl can 
set up a warp 130 cubits in length and one cubit in breadth in a day. A weaver 
is likely to weave 8 yards of cloth in a day of 6 to 8 hours. Women and children of 
about 10 years assist in such auxiliary works, as disentangling thread and warp, 
setting up warp and filling up shuttles. The weavers, who have no capital of their 
own to lay out on their business, work on piece-system, i.e., they receive thread 
from cloth merchants, etc., and weave cloth therefrom at a remuneration of rupee 
one per Reza. A party of two weavers can earn, on an average, a rupee per day, 
an adult 10 annas and his assistant 6. Those who employ their own capital, 
get, by selling tbeir cloth in open market, a profit of from 12 annas to a rupee per 
piece of Reza in addition to their wages. In other words, their earnings are 
enhanced by 75 per cent, which would otherwise have gone to the. middleman. 

Spinning and Weaving is the only industry which can conveniently be joined with 
Agriculture. Agriculturists can devote their leisure hours to this industry and 
thereby augment their family income. This is one of the few industries which, 
as a private enterprise, can give employment to all the members of a family except¬ 
ing the invalids and infants. In Scandinavia, hand-looms are found in every 
village and the peasant women not only weave their own linen, but spin the thread 
they require for sewing purposes. It is generally believed that hand-loom weaving 
can, in no way, compete with mill weaving. But since, in spite of the present 
adverse conditions, the Cottage weaver, with poor raw materials spun by the Mills 
and his crude appliances, still manufactures and sells annually a very large quan¬ 
tity of cloth, this belief seems to be erroneous. If his trade be organized, so as to 
secure for him a portion of the profit of the trade, be equipped with up-to-date 
appliances, and be supplied with yarn of the quality used by the Mills, he would 
ere long be in a position to capture many of the markets which are now mono¬ 
polised by the Mills. 

The condition of family life, combined with the temperament of artisans in 
these Provinces, is such that people have a strong aversion to leave their home, 
unless forced by poverty and always prefer to stick to their village and lead a 
peaceful and clean life. This is a feature which will be still helpful to the develop¬ 
ment and improvement of the hand-loom industry if it is properly organized. 

In these circumstances, it is the most suicidal and fatuous policy to assiune that 
the skilled handicrafts-man must be turned into a cooly minding a machine to earn 
his living. 

25. Rajfvtana. —^Wool can he had in appreciable quantities everywhere in toanatrj-. 
Rajputana. Sheep, Goat and Camel-hairs are generally used in manufacturing 
articles. The articles more commonly manufactured of sheep-wool are Blankets, 

Lohis (inferior class of shawls) Carpets, Barries, DJioties, Checks, Paioo cloth, 

Turbans and Felts, etc. Of these. Blankets are made everywhere. Bikaner is 
noted for its Carpets and Lohis. Marwar is the home of the rest, though Jaisalmer 
is also reported to manufacture fine Checks and Patoos, and Jaipur—^Felts. Marwar 
claims an yearly export of about 66,000 maunds of wool and an yearly consump¬ 
tion within the State of about 15,000 maunds. About 31,000 hand-spinning 
wheels large or small are said to b? in constant use there. Goat and Camel-hair 
fabrics are made in several States, but Marwar and Jaisalmer are famous for the 
superiority of their manufactures. Goat-hair is used in the manufacture of Oil- 
press filters, MiU-beltings, Paulina, Bags, Ropes, and other coarse materials. Camel- 
hair is employed for Carpets, Blankets, Ropes, Bags and Brushes. In Wool indus¬ 
tries, females generally assist males in cleaning, spinning and partially in weaving. 

The castes which particularly foUow this occupation are the QaAaria, Jogi, Khatik, 

Bomhhi and Jatiya. 

Ajmer-Merwara .—Only ordinary blankets are made here which hardly sufhce 
even for the requirements of the Province. 

26. There is no place in these Provinces, where this industry is not found, Dydng. 
Dyeing is of several kinds and may be classified mainly into (1) plain or single 
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colour, (2) multi-colour and (3) tie. The single-colour dyeing needs no explana¬ 
tion. The multi-colour dyeing may be sub-classified into Rahi-how colours, 
curves or stripes {Laharia) in various coloui’s one matching the other, and in 
colours one different from the other on each side of the cloth {Do-ntJcha). Tie¬ 
dyeing (Chwidri-bandish) is difficult and can only be done by expert hands. Out¬ 
lines of birds, human beings, and views are most artistically produced by tie-pro- 
cess. Tie-dyeing is practised chiefly in Jaipur and Kotah. Marwar reports that 
about Es. 60,000 worth of tie-dyed cloth is exported from Jodhpur every year. 
The figures of export from other States are not available. The dyeing in different 
colours on each side of cloth is practically the monopoly of the Alwar State. The 
finer the cloth the better the effects of the colour. Dyeing of every sort is done 
both on cotton and silk fabrics. The industry is not limited to males but females 
also take active part in it from the very start to the finish. Foreign dyes are gene¬ 
rally brought into use. The indigenous dyes mostly used are Kasuma (red) and 
Indigo. 

in«as- 27. Other Cottage industries found in Kajputana and Ajmer-Merwara are—(1) 
Aerated Water and Ice Factory, (2) Bone, Ivory, Horn and Shell-work, (3) Basket- 
maldng, (4) Boot, Shoe and Sandal-making, (6) Button-making and Embroidery, 
(6) Curing hides. Tanning, etc., (7) Extraction of oils, (8) Enamelling on gold and 
silver, (9) Lacquer work, (10) Manufacture of leather articles, (11) Manufacture 
of iron implements and tools, (12) Paper-making, (13) Pottery, (14) Printing 
and Book-binding, (16) Rope and string-making, (16) Stamping on cloth, (17) 
Stone-carving, (18) Sugar extraction, (19) Tailoring, and (20) Work in brass, 
copper and bell-metal. 

The number of Oil Gkanis (Oil-pressing machines). Sewing machines and Ice¬ 
cream machines in these Provinces are approximately 16,790; 7,126; and 161 
respectively, while, Tailoring, Carpentry and Black-smithy establishments employ¬ 
ing 2 or more but less than 10 workers are 2,979 ; 4,886 and 3,268. 

Earai 28, Every decent-sized village has a bazar of its own, which supplies every 
necessity of life to a greater or smaller extent. These bazars are located at central 
places and villages, within a radius of 6 to 7 miles, are benefited by them. In 
. desert-sites, these bazars are far apart. Wholesale bazars are located at the head¬ 
quarters of each Tahsil or Hahmat or Nizamat where a few luxuries can also be 
had. Periodical-&azars are also held in certain villages and are called Hats. There 
are days in the week fixed for them, when shop-keepers from other places assemble 
there and the villagers from close vicinities , go to purchase their requirements. 
Bangles of glass, dyed cloth, utensils of Brass and Iron are the commodities exten¬ 
sively sold in such Hats. Vegetable and local fruits such as melon, etc., are also 
sold in abundance in such bazars, as they cannot be had in every village even during 
the season. Cheap cloth is also sold and purchased there. In some cases, clientele 
is regular and sales are also undertaken on credit. Vegetables are generally 
exchanged for grain. These bamrs also serve as a public e^ibition for local-made 
articles. Craftsmen find occasion of displaying the products of their ingenuity. 
About 200 periodical Hats or bazars are held at various places in most of the States 
in Rajputana but nowhere in Ajmer-Merwara. Most of the Hats are held weekly. 
On an average, 50 to 76 shops are brought at each’ Hcd. 

A map showing the main trade routes, both metalled and unmetalled {Pahha 
and Kachcha), Railways, and the different industries working in various places in 
, each State or District will be found on the oppomte page. The places which are 
most industrial in the Provinces are Ajmer and Beawar in Ajmer-Merwara and 
Jaipur and Jodhpur in Ra,jputana. ' 

29. The Jails, where carpet-weaviug and other Industrial works are carried 
on exfcensively in Ajmer-Merwara and Rajputa,na, are lespectively those at Ajmer 
and Alwar, Bharatpur, Bikaner, Jaipur and Kotah. Prisoners sentenced to long¬ 
term impriabnniente and those short-term prisoners who are specially intelligent, 
are put to industrial works but Sargams, NayaJcas and similar other low class 
people are not employed. .Cotton yam is purchased from local markets or imported 
frbm Ahmfedabad and other Spinning Mill-centres. Some of the Jails prepare their 
|6'wn;;wob^^ othdreimport it from outside. Wool yarn of Bikaner is con- 

sMerbdAhe :.be^; b^^^ Yarn is generally dyed in Jails. Dyes, 

.:bojbh,iioi^i^:.ahd of indigenofis'are used; the former are only 
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used where higli-class finisli is required. It is generally accepted, that vegetable 
local dyes are both fast in color and cheaper. Indigo, Lac, Kapila, Turmeric, 
iUum, Pomegranate-husk, and Muriatic and Sulphuric acids are the chief ingre¬ 
dients of which vegetable dyes are made. Carpets and Daris are generally made 
to order. Rezi cloth is prepared for the use of convicts. One convict can weave 
an ordina^ striped Dari at the rate of 1 to 36 inches a day, but one of intricate or 
multi-design pattern, not faster than from one to twelve inches a day. The manu¬ 
facture of a woollen Carpet is done by stitches, up to 20 of which axe used here, and 
a convict can turn out as much as one to four inches a day. If a loom with fly- 
shuttle is used a convict can turn out ^lezii-cloth from 6 to 25 yards in a day of 7 to. 

9 hours. The statement on the margin 
shows the number of looms in use in each 
State Jail Industry. The Superintendents 
of Bharatpur and Jaipur Jails are of 
opinion that Jail industries are self- 
supporting and they can be turned into 
paying concerns if up-to-date machinery 
is introduced, but in that case prisoners 
would learn no handicraft to enable them 
to earn an honest living, which they now 
do, by taking to a Cottage industry after their release. 

The following quotation from the Eeport of the Superintendent of Bikaner 
Jail is interesting :— 

“ The Jail Factories are working tinder a disadvantage owing to the constant change of 
their workmen. Old trained and expert hands are released and new raw workers are put in 
their place, whose training costs a good deal of time, energy and raw materials. • This counts 
for the Jail factories not being self-supporting though advantageous as a propaganda. Free 
men working in similar industries could earn a living-wage if the Grovernment or Society helped 
them to organize the Workshops. Many a released prisoner may be available to teach useful 
crafts to the idlers and become a good citizen if the society were willing to reclaim him and 
make provision for an honest employment for him. Dep6ts may be opened at suitable 
stations to push on the sale of the manufactures of such factories.” 

Jaipur Jail alone made 883 carpets, 7,675 Daris and 178,125 yards of cloth of 
the value of Rs. 6,27,488 during 1912-21. 


State. 

iTumber of looms. 

Alwar 

12 without fly-ahuttle. 

Ajmer 


Bikaner 

17 „ 

Jaipur 

14: „ 


4 with „ 

Kotali 

IS without „ 


2 with „ 

Bliaratpur . 

3 without „ 
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Oeneral Distribution by Occupation. 



RAJPUTANA. 1 

AJMER-MEEWAPvA. | 

Class, strs-OLASS and obdeb. 

NmiBEB BEE 10,000 

OP TOTAL POPULATION. 

PER OENTAGB IN EACH 
CLASS, SUE-OLASS AND 
Order of 

Number per 10,000 
; OF TOTAL POPULATION. 

PER OENTAOE IN BACH 
GLASS, SUB-CLASS AND 
Order of 


Persons 

Actual 

Actual 

Depend- 

Persons 

Actual 

Actual 

Depend- 


supported. 

' workers. 

workers. 

ants. 

supported. 

workers. 

workers. 

ants. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

AliLOOGUFAXIONS 

10.000 

6,774 

67-7 

42*8 

10,000 

5,942 

59*4 

40*6 

A.-^Frodiiotion o£ raw materials 

6,665 

4,030 

60-5 

39'5 

5,229 

8,418 

65*4 

84-6 

J,^JSxploitaiion- of animats and vegetation. 


4,020 

OO’S 

39-3 

5,199 

3,399 

65'4 

" 34 0 

1, Pasture and agriculture 

6,649 

4,020 

00'B 

SO-5 

6,199 ’ 

3,399 

05*4 

84-6 

(fl) Ordinary cultivation 
(6) Growers of special products and 
nmrlret gardening 

6,373 

3,847 

60*4 

39*6 

4,996 j 

3,237 

G4<8 

36*2 

8 

5 

59'0 

41*0 

13 I 

7 

53*4 

46-6 

(c) Porestry. 

20 

18 

65'S 

34*2 

12 , 

7 

54*3 

46*7 

(d) Raising of farm stocl: . 

248 

155 

62'6 

37-4 

178 i 

148 

83*1 

16*9 

(e) Raising of small animals 


,, 


•. 1 



,, 

a. Pisbing and bunting .... 

.. 

.. 

62-7 

37*3 

1 


37*6 

62'5 

II.— J^scploUalian of minerals ... 

le 

10 

63^3 

36‘7 

30 

19 

5h3 

48*7 

3. Mines. 



49-7 

60*8 

1 


33*3 

66*7 

4. QuairieB of bard loclm 

10 

6 

60-6 

.39*5 

29 

19 

03*9 

36*1 

5. Salt, etc. 

6 

4 

67-9 

82*1 



87*2 

j 

12*8 

B.—Preparation and supply of material sub- 

2,182 

1,133 

51'9 

48*1 

3,248 

1,619 

49*8 

50*2 

stances. 






III.—Indttriry. 


m 

SG^O 

44’0 

1,514 

876 

57-9 

42*1 

6. iCextilcs. 

7. Hides, sldns and bard materials ‘ from 

371 

245 

660 

34*0 

389 

257 

65*9 

34*1 

the animal kingdom 

78 

40 

51-0 

49*0 

0.5 

49 

51*0 

40*0 

8. Wood. 

119 

57 

48-1 

Bl-9 

80 

46 

61'9 

48*1 

9. Metals. 

68 

27 

46-4 

53*6 

88 

43 

48*9 

61*1 

10. Ceramics. 

11 , Chemical products properly so called, 

180 

73 

DG'9 

43*1 

07 

69 

61*9 

38*1 

and analogous • * • . 

40 

21 

62'3 

47*7 

40 

23 

58*2 

41*S 

12. Pood Industries .... 

54 

32 

08-7 

41*3 

06 

37 

55-3 

44-7 

18. Industries of dress and the toilet 

312 

167 

53-5 

40*6 

308 

171 

55*6 

4-1*4 

14. Pumiture Industries 



40-7 

69*3 

1 

1 

03*4 

30*0 

15. Building industries .... 

71 

34 

48-3 

51*7 

112 

00 

53*8 

4G*2 

16. Construction of means of transport 

17« Production and transmission of physi¬ 
cal forces (beat, light, electricity. 

•• 

•• 

38-3 

60*7 


* * 

100*0 

•• 

motive power, etc.) a. . 

1 

,, 

42'5 

67*6 



,. 


18. Other xnlscdlanwuB and undefined in- 








dustrles. 

164 

81 

52-6 

47*4 

229 

130 

GO'S 

43*2 

IV,-^Tfan^oH ..... 

JOS 

SO 

47-2 

52’8 

870 

341 

39-0 

6X0 

19. fikansport by air . « . 




100*0 





20. fiSransport by water .... 

2 

1 

59'7 

40*3 



66*7 

33*3 

21. Transport by road .... 

67 

29 

61-2 

48*8 

133 

70 

52*6 

47-4 

22. Transport by rail .... 
'«23. Post office, telegraph and telephone 

42 

18 

42'0 

68*0 

781 

267 

36*6 

C3-5 

services • , . . , 

4 

2 

38-9 

61*1 

12 

4 

37*5 

. 62*5 

p.—IVods ...... 

24. Banks, estahllshmenis of oredit, ex¬ 

es9 

300 

44-4 

SS’G 

858 

m 

4G’7 

1 

53*3 

change and insurance . 

101 

36 

34-2 

66*8 

120 

42 

.34*3 

66*7 

26. Brokerage, commission and export 

10 

4 

2S*6 

71'4 

8 

4 

46*5 

! 54*5 

26. Trade in textiles .... 

90 

31 

34*2 

05*8 

106 

36 

34*4 

1 65*6 

27. Trade In skins, leather and furs 

7 

3 

46*5 

.53*5 

11 

4 

30*8 

60*2 

28. Trade In wood ..... 

8 

1 

53*1 

46*9 

4 

3 

74*7 

i 25*3 

29. Trade in metals .... 

1 


44*0 

JjO'1 





30. Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles 



55-3 

44*7 





31. Trade In chemical products 

1 


35*8 

64*2 

1 

1 

614 

”38-6 

32. Hotels, caf4s, restaurants, etc. . 

33. Other trade in food stuffs . 

17 

8 

49*7 

50 3 

12 

6 

47*0 

62-4 

313 

153 1 

49*7 

51*3 

346 ! 

168 

48*8 

51*7 

34. Trade in clothing and toilet articles . 

6 

2 

45*8 

54*2 

12 

7 

64*8 

45*2 

86. G?rade In fuinitnxe .... 

1 

1 

47*9 

62*1 

2 

1 

67*7 

42*3 

86. Trade In building materials 

1 


49*4 

BO’O 

1 


12*6 

87*5 

37. Trade In means of transport 

20 

9 

43'8 

66*2 

32 

11 

36*2 

64*8 

83. Trade in fuel * . . , . 

39. Trade in axtloles of luxury and those 

29 

19 

66*1 

33*9 

65 

41 

63*0 

30*6 

pertaining to letters and the arts 
and sciences .... 

12 

0 

62*1 

47*9 

19 

10 

53*7 

46*3 

40, Trade of other sorts .... 

78 

34 

43*1 

56-9 

119 

08 

57*3 

42-7 

O.'^Pnblio administration and liberal arts . 

873 

334 

49*8 

50*4 

762 

436 

67*8 

42*2 

VI,’^Pvfblie force . , . • * • 

149 

72 

48*1 

Sl'9 

161 

in 

68’7 

1 31S 

41. Army. 

88 

46 

50*6 

49*5 

116 

89 

77*1 

i f 22*9 

42. Navy . - . . , * 

48. Airforce. 

• a 


85*7 

14*3 


•• 


! 100*0 

44. Police .. 

61 

37 

44-6 

”55*4 

46 

22 

”47*6 

”62*4 

PIX.—Public odministraHon ♦ ^ 

zei 

65 

41-0 

S9’0 

135 

68 

50*5 

' 49*5 

VXn^Profeseiona and liberal arts , 

86S 

196 

64'1 

4S‘9 

466 

256 

66‘2 

4S*S 

46; BeJigion . . . , . \ 

274 

148 

54*1 

45*9 

238 

136 

68*5 

41*6 

47. lAW . . , , 

5 

1 

29*1 

70*9 

11 

3 

30*7 

69*3 

48. Hedidne 

13 

7 

5S0 

47*0 

26 

12 

47*6 

62*6 

, 49. Instmctian . . . . . 

10 

. 4 

41*1 

58*9 

37 

5 17 

46*8 

64*2 

^ . 60, IiettMB and arts and sciences 

«!• 

36 

68*6 

41*4 

160 

88 

68*6 

1 41*6 

P^^UfisoeHattooiit . . . . . 

480 

m 

67*7 

42*3 

77X 

470 

61*0 

1 39*0 

XXi^PmimWm w income , , 

4i 

21 

48*0 

S2’0 

42 

19 

46*7 

j 50*3 

X^y^:pmee(io , 

m 

110 

S7’2 

42’0 

279 

157 

56*6 

43*5 

deserim odoupations . 

Z43 

SS 

$9^3 

iO’7 

259 

147 

56*5 

43*4 

XXL-^lffipfodupHve . , 

/ 64. ,Inmates .j of ja% asylums and abns** 

m 

61 

GO’S 

39’S 

191 

147 

75*8 

23*2 

, ^houses . . 

6 

B 

94*7 

6*3 

14 

8 

61-8 

48*7 

S^5S8ww»'«^gfw^3P«:ostltiites .. * 

;Other imclaedfitd non-pmiacttYe In- 

95 

66 

68*6 

41*4 

177 

189 

78*9 

21*1 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE D. 


Distribution by Occupation in Natural Divisions in Ralputana and Ajuier-jilerwara. 



?7lI3IBEr. PER 3nHE OF TOTAL POnJLAlIOST SUPPORTED IS 

Occupation. 1 

Eabteru 

Onision. 

Southern 

Division. 

Western 

Divi'.ion. 

Ajmer* 

Merwara. 

■ i 

2 

3 

4 

S 

A.“-Prodaction of raw materials. (1—24) . 

647 

712 

671 

523 

I. — ExploUalion of animals and vegetation {1 — 16) . 

645 

711 

668 

520 

(i) Agriculture (1—7) . 

025 

691 

623 

501 

(ii) Pasture (11—14) . 

18 

18 

44 

18 

(lii) Plahing and hunting (17 — 18) ... 


•• 

•• 

•• 

(iv) Others (8 — 10,16 and 16) . . . ... 

2 

2 

1 

1 

II. — Estploilation of minerals (10—2i) . ... 

2 

1 

3 

3 

B.— PreparatioB and supply of material substances (25—154) .... 

223 

200 

222 

325 

IIL^Industry (26—103) . * ‘ 

147 

m 

142 

151 


(i) Textiles .. 

41 

26 

37 

39 

(ii) Wood Industries (4J—45) ... . , . . 

15 

9 

13 

9 

! 

(iil) Metal Industries (46—61) ... * * 

5 

7 

r 

9 






5 

6 

4 

6 

(fv) Food Ihduatrles (66 — 76) ... • ‘ ' 




(v) Industries of dress and the toilet (76—82) . .... 

33 

27 

30 

31 

(vi) Othera (Orders 7,10; ... 

49 

38 

61 

67 




It 

S 

12 

88 

IV.— ‘Transport . . 





65 

1 

70 

69 

86 






; 30 

i 

45 

28 

* 36 

(i) Trade in food»stuffs ... | 




(a) Hotels; caffis; restaurants, etc. (120—130) . . . • • 

' 1 

5 


1 

(5) Other trade In food-stuffs .. 

29 

40 

28 

33 

9 

6 

12 

11 

(il) Trade in textiles (123) . 





(iii) Other trades (Orders, 24j 26, 27—31 and .. 

26 

28 

29 

39 




J 0.—PubHo administration and liberal artS' .. 

75 

67 

59 

75 

18 

13 

10 

17 

. . 

21 

10 

IP 

13 

PII,— PtibZifl Admdnistralion (161—164) . - • • • 



89 



36 

34 

■ 45 

VIII,— Profs ssions and liberal arts (165—1T9) . . 





56 

31 

48 

77 

H.— tooeHaiWiOUB (180—191) 






8 

6 

, 5 

4 

JX. — pers(nU'< living on tJieirineotM (160) 

21 

, IS 

! 20 

28 

3:.—PmnestU'service (181^168) • • 

IS 

6 

! 

13 

26 

XI.— iently deserU>ed oeeupatifins (154—137) 

i * • • 

18 

i ' 

10 

19 

,. XIZ^-^Vnprij^diiclivB (188-^101) . • * ' ' 

of the Occupst: 

ion Bebeme unless 

y otherwise stated. 

J . i 


■ som-Ul!ur« ta '- 2 K 2 
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CHAPTER XII.—OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY 


Distribution of tbe Agricultural, liulnstriai. Commercial and Professional population in 



- 


AGRICULTURE (GROUP 1— 

-7). 

EXPLOITATION OP MINRRALS AND INDUSTRY 
(SUB-OLASSESII & HI). 

Province, Natural Division and State 

Population 
supported 
by Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Proportion 1 
of Agricul- i 
tural popu¬ 
lation per 
1,000 of 
total popu¬ 
lation. 

Per cbntagb on 
Agricultural popula¬ 
tion OB 

PopuUil ion 
Bupporteil by 
Exploitation 
of minerals 
and 

Industry, 

Proportion 
of popuiaiion 
in Column 6 
to 1,000 of 
total popu¬ 
lation. 

Per cbntagb on 
POPULATION IN Column 

6 OP 




Actual 

workers. 

Depend¬ 

ants. 

Actual 

workers. 

Depend¬ 

ants. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

BA3PUTANA AND AJMEB-MERWABA. 

6,S30,663 

631 

60-5 

39'5 

1,457,898 

141 

66-2 

43*8 

Bajpatana . 


■ 

6,282,541 

638 

60-4 

39*6 

1,381,447 

140 

661 

43*9 

Sa^ern Division 


• 

3,200,729 

625 

60‘1 

30’0 

776,253 

140 

67’1 

42’9 

Alwai .... 


- 

454,819 

640 

60*8 

30*2 

104,676 

149 

B4*G 

46*4 

Bhaiatpur . 


• 

331,778 

663 

52-5 

47*5 

65,465 

132 

60*8 

49*2 

Bundl .... 


• 

125,203 

669 

58-0 

43*0 

25,664 

137 

69-7 

40*3 

Dholpur 


• 

104,334 

715 

56*0 

44*1 

20,271 

110 

64*7 

45*3 

Jaipur.... 


• 

1,376,671 

680 

61*3 

38*7 

383,277 

1C4 

68*8 

41*2 

Jhalawar 


• 

67,965 

603 

64-1 

46*9 

13,916 

145 

40*7 

60*3 

B[araull • 


• 

90,47J 

876 

66*0 

34*0 

17,412 

130 

61‘8 

38*2 

Kishangarh . 



46,194 

694 

59*8 

40*2 

12,231 

167 

66*0 

43*1 

Botah... a 


• 

399,911 

635 

00-8 

39*2 

80,788 

128 

67*5 

42*5 

Lava Efltate 

m 


1,386 

613 

62*0 

38*0 

463 

200 

Bl'7 

48*3 

Shalipiira (Oblelslilp) • 

• 


38,514 

606 

65*7 

34*3 

0,816 

121 

01‘2 

38*8 

Tonk . • 



187,683 

662 

64*4 

35*6 

40,306 

140 

66*5 

43*5 

Soulhern Division . 

- 

• 

1,412,9S1 

601 

58*6 

4V4 

231,071 

113 

66-0 

44-0 

Mount Aibu Dlskiot 


- 

344 

05 

70*6 

29*4 

722 

I 

200 

58*9 

41*1 

Bauswata . 


* - 

163,006 ; 

804 

58*6 

46*4 

14,686 

77 

47*6 

62*5 

bungarpui . 


. a- 

144,721 

765 

69*1 

40*9 

16,469 

82 

49*3 

60*7 

. Kuahalgarh (OMel^p) 


• 

25,168 

863 

66*8 . 

44*2 

868 

20 

59*3 1 

40*7 

Mewar. 


- 

964,411 

602 

59*5 

40*5 

161,221 

117 

67*6 

42*4 

Paitabgarh . 


- 

47,404 

706 

^ 54*8 

45*3 

6,930 

88 

49*7 

60*3 

Sirohi • . . 



87,897 

471 

59*6 

! 

40*4 

33,085 

177 

66*1 

43*9 

Western Dif>Ufion . . 



1/99,861 

623 , 

32*4 

37*6 

m,223 

146 

64*2 

46^8 



• 

470,687, 

714 

69*2 

40*8 

02,329 

94 

61*9 

48*1 


.> 

• 

, , 18,6!I,7 

274 

37*1 

62*9 

14,280 

210 

42*3 

, 57;7 




1,110*657 

m 

04*2 , 

36*8 

296,664 

101 

55*8 

44*7 

'' v'. * 



248,188 


64*6 

85*2 

^0^461 

164' 

58*0 

42*0 

'■: t^TO^'nii^siawRrABA'iwi. 

AjUEB* 





: mm 


jja-s 

■ '■ y ' ' t 

46*7 
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table m. 


Piovinees, Natural Divisions and States or District. 


TEANSPORT AND TRADE 
CLASSED IV & V). 

(SUB- 

PROPESSIONS AND LlBliRAL ARTS 
(SUB-CLASS VIII). 

OTHERS (GROUPS S-IS OF SUB-CLASS T AND 
SUB-CLASSES VI, VII, IX, X, XI A XII). 

Popu¬ 
lation sup¬ 
ported 
by Trans¬ 
port and 
Trade. 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
population 
in Coluiim 
10 to 

Pun 013NTAGI3 ON 
POrULATtON TN 

Column lo op 

Population 
supported 
by proles- 

Proportion 
of population 
in Column 

14 to 

Per centage on 
POPULATION IN Column 

14 OP 

1 

1 

1 

Population . 
supported [ 
by others, j 

Proportion 
of other 
occupational 
population 
per 1,000 
of total 1 
population. 

PEE CENTAGE OS OTHER 

Occupational 

POPULATION OF 

1,000 of 
total , 
popula¬ 
tion. 

Actual 

workers. 

Depeiid- 

aiits. 

sions and 
Ijlicral arts. 

1,000 of 
total popu¬ 
lation. 

Actual 

workers. 

Depend¬ 

ants. 

i 

Actual 

workers. 

Depend¬ 

ants. 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

868,012 

84 

44-6 

664 

379,777 

37 

54*3 

46*7 

1,103.305 

107 

55'6 

44-4 

78S,107 

80 

44‘3 

65*2 

357,209 

36 

641 

45*9 

1,041,080 

106 

651 

44-9 

m,52i 

; 76 

45-8 

54-2 

186,669 

36 

5hl 

48‘9 

298,010 

114 

55-3 

44-7 

41,350 

69 

444 

55*6 

25,681 

37 

50*7 

49*3 

74,029 

106 

51*3 

48*7 

36,281 

74 

47*6 

62*4 

9,150 

18 

45*7 

54*3 

53,773 

108 

51-0 

49*0 

11,011 

60 

49*1 

50*9 

3,718 

20 

52*9 

47*1 

21,482 

115 

57-2 

42*8 

15,688 

03 

47*1 

62*9 

3,717 

61 

41*7 

5S-3 

19,824 

86 

57*0 

430 

107,162 

84 

43*8 

56*2 

109,087 

47 

51*3 

.48*7 

272,615 

116 

56*4 

43*6 

8,912 

92 

44*3 

55*7 

4,094 

52 

31-7 

43*3 

10,395 

lOS 

51-3 

43*7 

9,032 

08 

61*0 

49*0 

2,074 

16 

51*1 

48*0 

14,741 

110 

55*7 

44*3 

6,253 

68 

46*1 

63*0 

3,277 

42 

64*8 

45*2 

10,779 

139 

5S*3 

41*7 

^ 60,470 

80 

60*7 

49*3 

20,273 

32 

53*8 

46*2 

78,609 

123 

58*3 

41*7 

172 

76 

39*0 

Gl'O 

103 

46 

52*4 

47-6 

146 

65 

58*2 

41*8 

3,086 

64 

43-0 

67*0 

726 

15 

52*9 

47*1 

4,983 

104 

57*1 

42*9 

20,105 

70 

47*6 

52*4 

3,867 

13 

48*7 

51*3 

30,038 

125 

52*8 

47^2 


87 

dS’5 

51^6 

69,406 

34 

57-3 

42*7 

154,144 

75 

57-6 

42*4 

619 

172 

63*5 

46*5 

91 

25 

4S-3 

51*7 

1,830 

508 

55*8 

44*2 

0,390 

49 

44*5 

66*6 

5,435 

29 

49*9 

50*1 

7,839 

41 

50*1 

49*9 

18,404 

71 1 

42'6 

67*6 

3,886 

20 

60*6 

49*4 

11,842 

62 

61*8 

38*2 

1,131 

39 

43*1 

i 66*9 

269 

9 

68*7 

41*3 

1,736 

60 

62*0 

38*0 

119,111 

86 

51*6 

48*6 

52,306 

38 

59*1 

40*9 

03,014 

67 

58*4 

41»6 

6,969 

89 

39*4 

60*6 

1,584 

24 

52*5 

47-5 

6,223 

93 

55*3 

44»7 

28,112 

161 

41*7 

68*3 

6,885 

31 

53*7 

‘ 46*3 

31,660 

• 170 

55*9 

44*1 


80 

39-7 

80^3 

101,134 

39 

57^6 

7 42-4 

288,917 

113 

53*3 

48*7 

61,613 

78 

32*7 

67-3 

18,628 

28 

50*2 

49*8 

56,528 

80 

64*3 

45*7 

3.960 

59 

37*4 

62'6 

2,932 

43 

46*9 

54*1 

23,023 

414 

4V2 

68*8 

160,881 

82 

42*1 

67*9 

79,574 

43 

59*7 

40*0 

r; 204^66 

111 

64*7 

45*3 

1^805 

173 

I 42*8 

67*2 

' 22,668 

46 

66*2 

W 43*8 


126 

^ 64*0 

86*0 

] 1^148 

260 

42*0 

; 68*0 

; 23,450 

78 

:48>8 

; • 51*2 

f{| 206,571 

354 

air 60*7 

49,8 
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OHAPTEK Xn.—OCCUPATION, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Occupations combined with Agriculture (where Agricidture is the Subsidiary Oeeupation). 


Occupation. 

1 

ALL OCCUPATIONS* .... 

• 

• 

• 

A.—Prodnotion of raw materitds 




(I) Es^loUaiiQn of animals and vegetation 




(i) Agiiculturo (Groupe 1—7) 




(il) Pasture . , . 




(Ill) FisbiBg and hunting 




(iv) Others. 

• 



(,11) Exploitation of minerals 

• 



B.—^Preparation and supply ol material subaianoes. 



(Ill) Industry . 




(i) Textiles. 




(ii) Wood industries 




(iii) Metal indastries ... 




(iv) Pood industries 



• • 

(v) Industries of dress and the toilet 



• ♦ 

{vi) Others. 



• • 

(XF) Transport . 




(F) Tradt , . , , . 




(I) Trade in food-stufiis . • 




(a) Hotels, Cafes, restaurants, etc. 



i 

1 

(bj Other trade in lood-stuifs . 



.■ i 

[ 

(ii) Trade in textiles . 



• j 

(iii) Other trades . 



1 

1 

C.—Pablie adminhftcatiOB and liberal arts , 



* 

(VI) Publid Force . , . 



« • 

(FXI) Public Admifiistralion , * 



• 

< (FXJJ) Professions and liberal arts 




.D^l^oeUanmns. . , . , , 



. .. . 

(IJE) Persons listing on tteir umm 




,<iO' , 



* • 

yi.; Insuffiei^lp descfijbed m^atms . 


* 

• ♦ 

ffnprod^vs\ •- ♦ 


• 



NUMBEK per illLLB WHO ARK PARTIALLY AGRIOOLIURISTS. 


JLnjpulaaa 

and 


Eastern Southern Western 


Ajmer- -Kajputana. division. Division. 
Meiwaia. 


Division. Merwara. 
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SUESIDURY TABLES. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 


Occnpa«.n8 c»D.Mn«a with Agri,«lta„ ,„h,„ Agrlenlhire te the Prlnelf.! Oceup.aoh). 


1 landlord (RENT RECEIVERS). 



1 Snbaidiaiy ooeupation and Group Ko. m Table XVII. 

1 Ktjmbeb PEE 10,000 

; WHO FOLLOW IT. 

! . 

Rajpntana. 

Aj meivMerwara. 

1 

2 

3 

I Ordinary cultivators (2) . 



. 

1,213 

1,130 

j Helpers in cultivation 2 (a) 



101 

10 

1 Farm servants and field labourers (4 & 5) 



. 

72 

44 

j Cotton ginning, cleaixing and pressing (25) .... 

18 


1 Cotton spinning, and cotton sizing and weaving (20 & 27) , 

18 

60 

j Sawyers, carpenters, tunrers and joiners, etc. (43 & 44) 

10 


Othor vorkors in iron and makers of implements and tools, prinoipolly or esdusi^ly of iron 



8 

3 

j Potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers (55). 

24 

3 

j Shoe, boot and sandal makers (78) 

11 


j Barbers, hair dressers and wig makers (81). 

... 

7 

1 Bank managers, money lenders, exchange and insurance agents, money changers and brokers 
j and their employes (121) . . 

50 

161 

j Drain and pulse dealers (130) . . . 

5 

64 

Other trades of all kinds (122-135 & 137-139) . . . 

30 

647 

Army—Imperial (155). 

6 

... 

Army—^Indian States (166). 

22 

... 

Service of the State (161). 

13 

67 

Rulers of India«n States and their families 162 (a). 

Darbar officials and menials 162 (6). 

>- 2i 

137 

Service of Foreign Countries and States 162 (c). 

Pnests, ministers, etc. (165) .. 

J 

68 

137 

Medical practitioners of all kinds inclnding dentists, ocenhats and Veterinary Surgeons, and 
midwives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, masseurs, etc. (171 & 172) .... 

5 

3 

Professors and teachers of all kinds (173) .. 

5 

7 

Clerks and servants connected with education (174). 

1 

... 

Cashiers, accountants, hoofe-koepers, clerks and other employes in unspecified offices, ware^honses 
and shops (185) . . .. 

3 

17 

Beggars, vagrants, witches, wizards, etc. (189) 

101 

376 

Others , , , 

225 

4S9 
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CHAPTER XII.—OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE yf—contd. 

Occupations coiuMned witb Agricuitni'e (whei'e Agrienltupe is the Principal Occupation). 


CULTIVATORS (RENT-PAYERS). 


Subsidiarjr occupation and Group No. in Table XVIL 


Income from rent of agricultural land (1) 


Helpers in cultivation 2 [a) 


Number per 10,000 wno 

FOLLOW IT. 


Rajputana. Ajmor-Morwara. 


Farm servants and field labourers (4 & 5) 


Cattle and bufialo breeders and keepers, and sbcep, goat and pig breeders (11 & 12) 


Cotton, ginning, cleaning and pressing (25) 


Cotton spinning, and cotton sizing and weaving (26 & 27). 

Sawyers and carpenters, turners and joiners, etc. (43 & 44). 

Other workers in iron and makers of implements and tools, principally or oxcIusIvoIy 
of iron (48). 

Potters and earthen pip© and bowl makers (55). 

Shoe, hoot and sandal makers (78). 

Barbers, hair dressers and wig makers (81).. 

^ Bank managers, money lenders, exchange and insurance agents, money changers and 
brokers and their employees (121). 


Grain and pulse dealers (136) 


Other trades of aU kinds (123-136 and 137-139) 


Army—^Imperial—(165) 


Army—Indian States including Imperial Service Troops—(166 166 a). 


Village watchmen (160) . . . •. •, 

Service of the State (161) * 

Brulers of Indian States and their families 162 (a) 
Patba'r officials and menials 162 (b) s 

Service of foreign Gountnes and States 162 (c) J 

Bdestfl^mini$ter8^et6^^ , . / 


:^ggirff,-T^granti8, v^ards, etc. (1$9) 
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SUBSIDIAllY TABLES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V—contd. 

Oeeiipations combined with Agricultore (where Agriculture is the Principal Occupation). 


UNPAID HELPEES IN CULTIVATION. 

iSiibsidiary occupation and Group No. in Table XVII. 

i Number per 10,000 

WHO FOLLOW IT. 

1 


Raj put ana. 

1 

Ajmer-Merwara. 

1 

1 

! 2 

1 

3 

Income from I'ent oi: agricultural land (1). 

j 

6 

2 

Ordinary cultivators (2). 

28 

5 

Farm servants and field labourers (4 & 6). 

48 

142 

Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers, and sbeep, goat and pig breeders (11 & 12) , 

48 

14 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing (2S). 

5 

8 

Cotton spinning, and cotton sizing and weaving (26 & 27). 

37 

12 

Sawyers and carpenters, turners and joiners etc. (43 & 44). 

4 

5 

Other workers in iron and makers of implements and tools, principally or exclusively 
of iron (48) . 

2 

1 

Potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers (56) .j 

j 

7 

14 

• 1 

( 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers (78) ... . 

C 

6 

Barbers, hair dressers and wig makers (81) . . . 

7 

8 

Bank managers, money lenders, exchange and insurance agents, money changers and 
brokers and their employ<?s (121) . . f . . 

1 

1 


... 

1 

other trades of all kinds (123-135 A 137—139) . . 

20 

7 


2 

1 


1 

... 


... 

1 

'l^ulers of Indian States and their families 162 {a) 

Barhap officials and menials 162 (6) . . 

Service of Foreign Countries and States 162 (c) J 

... 

1 


3 

1 

Beggars, vagrants, witches, wizards, etc. (189). 

10 

18 

Olhets . ... 

72. 

169 


2ll 
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CHAPTER Xn.—OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V—concld. 


Occupations combined with Agriculture (where Agriculture is the Principal Occupation). 


FARM SERVANTS AND FIELD LABOURERS. 


Subsidiaiy occupation and Group No. in Table XVII. 

Number per 10,000 

WHO FOLLOW IT. 

Rajputana. 

Ajmer-Merwara, 


1 

2 

3 

Income from rent of agricultural land (!)..*•. 

9 

20 

Ordinary cultivators (2). 

71 

64 

Helpers in cultivation 2 (a). 

4 

36 

Farm servants and field labourers (4 & 5). 

43 

3 

Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers, and sheep, goat and pig breeders (11 & 12) . 

26 

19 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing (26). 

7 

7 

Cotton spinning, and cotton sizing and weaving (26 & 27). 

24 

26 

Sawyers and carpenters, turners and joiners, etc. (43 & 44). 

6 

... 

Other workers in iron and makers of implements and tools, principally or exclusively 
of iron (48).. 

3 

... 

Potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers (66). 

7 

8 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers (78) • 

15 

20 

Barbers, hair dreasers and wig makers (81) . .. 

6 

2 

Other trades of all kinds (123-135 and 137-139). 

12 

2 

Village watchmen (160) . , • ..* . . 

3 

7 

Service of the State (161) . 


1 

Rulers of Indian States and their families 162 (a)’^ 

barbax offioials and menials 162 (fr) > . . . . . , . 

• •• 

1 

Service of Foreign Obuntries and States 162 (c) J . , 

Prieatff, niinisters, etc. (166) , * , . . , . - , . . < 

!■ 


^e^aia/;mgrantS;^, witQhes, wiasards, e , , . . . . a • . 

i 

ir 


. m 

274 













SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Oceiii>atioii of females by Sub-classes and Selected Orders and Groups by Provinces. 


OCCUPATION. 


KAJPUTAXA. 

XUMBBR OP ACTUAL 
WORKERS. 


AJ-MER-AtERWAKA. 


! Xumber of ' 
! fcniale.s per 
I 1,000 males. ; 


Number op actual 

WORKERS, 


Sub-Glass I.—Exploitation of animals ani vegetation 


Qrdar 2 .—PoMiire and Agneuliure 

1 Income from rent of agricu/tumi land 

2 Ordinary cultivators 
2a Helper.s in cultivation 

4 Earm servants .... 

5 Field labourers .... 


9 “Wood ciittere ; Arc-wood, eatecliu, rubber, etc., collectors and 
charcoal bnrnei’s. 

11 Cattle <and bulFiilo breeders and keepers. 

14 Herdsmen, slioplierds, goat-herds, etc. 


Sub-Class n.—Exploitation of minerals 
Sub-Class in. —^Industry .... 


Order G.’^TextiUs . 

26 Cotton ginning, cleaning ttnd pressing. 

26 Cotton spinning. 

27 Cotton sizing and weaving. 

81 Wool carding and spinning. 

37 Dyeing, bleaching, printing, piepamiion and sponging of textile.^ . 

38 Dace, ordpe, embroideries, fringes, etc,, and Insiifflciontly described 

textile Industries. 

Order 7.--JJideSt shim and hard materials from the animal kingdom 

39 Tanners, curriers, leather dressors, and leather dyer’s, etc, . 

Ordef S .—Wood .I 

44 Carpenters, turners and joiners, etc.. 

46 Basket makers and other industries of woody material, including 
leaves, and thatchers and builders working witii bamboo, reeds j 
or similar materials. 


Order if,^Metals . 

48 Other workers In lion and makers of implemfiiits and tools, prin¬ 
cipally or exclusively of iron. 

Order Id.—.. 

66 Potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers ...» 

Order 12,—Food industries . 

66 Bice pounders and buskers and flour grinders. 

70 Butter, cheese and ghee makers ..•••• 

Order Id.—Industrie o/ drm and the toilet , • • • 

77 Tailors, milliners, dross mokeis, darners and embroiderers on linen 

78 Shoe, boot and sandal makers. 

80 Washing, cleaning and dyeing. 

81 Barbers, hair dressers and wig makers . . . • • 

Order ISm-—B uilding industries . ,. • • ' , ’ 

89 Buildets (other than Mdin^ made of bamboo or similar 

decorators of honscss, painters, tilers, plumbers, etc. 


Order ISr-^ther misrsaianeous and ufidennea,%nau8(.Tttfff 

'98 Workers in precious stones and metals, cnamellers, imitation 
j , , Je'^llery makers, nildoTS, etc. 

Ip8 Sweepers; scavengers 5 etc. * • - ' • • 


3 

4 

8,239,694 

1.657,890 

2,299,600 

1,657,880 

119,903 

27,805 

1,445,109 

321,072 

446,556 

1,035,683 

30,005 

23,219 

123,088 

200,775 

4,046 

7,299 

20,507 

5,360 

80,073 

21,126 

6,633 

3,433 

462,135 

303,266 

! 

9S,36S 

142,755 

8,215 

(5.7(54 

2,957 

85,778 

72,516 

36,994 

109 

836 

10,71(» 

1 8,601 

501 1 

i 767 

28,869 

10,273 

20,880 

7,767 

45,791 

10,603 

36,455 

3,903 

6,014 

. 6,236 

22,094 

4,451 

19,128 

3,927 

46,086 

25,990 

45,009 

25,904 

12,000 

19,289 

474 

10,919 

422 

5,073 

116,774 

47,591 

16,837 

12,463 

45,923 

14,306 

14,186 

11,298 

39,714 

9,322 

25,213 

8,557 

14,336 

4443 

52,m 

27,535 

22,331 

1,193 

24;616 

22,076 

1 


Number of 
females per 
1,000 maie.s. 
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CHAPTEE iXH.—OCCUPATION. 

SITBSIDIARY TABLE Vl—cmtd. 


Occupation of females by Sub-classes and Selected Orders and Groups by Provinces. 





rajpdtana. 


AJMER-MERWARA. 

Group 

Ifo. 

' 

Occnp.4.Tioy. 


Jl" UMBER 0 
WORK 

Hdles. 

V ACTUAL 1 
ERS. 1 

Poinalos. 

7 umber of fe¬ 
males per 
1,000 males. 

Number op actual 

•WORKERS. 

Males. 1 Females. 

Number of fe" 
males per 
1,000 males. 

1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 


Sub-Claas IV,—Transport. 


43,321 

5.627 

130 

16,110 j 

794 

40 


Order 21.—Transport by road . . ^ . 


24,109 

4,763 

197 

2,965 . 

497 

168 

116 

Pack elepliant, camej, mule, ass and bullock owners and drivers 


6,38S 

1,243 

103 

280 i 

110 

381 


Order 22. — Transport by rail . 


16,008 

601 

36 

12,016 

296 

23 

118 

Railway eraployds of alJ kinds other than coojics 


15,781 

302 

23 

11,415 

290 

26 


Snb-Class V.—Trade. 


226,228 

76,027 

332 

16,846 

3,032 

180 

m 

Order RTnirs, eskMkhmcnls of cmlit, exchange and 

insurance. 

29,450 

4,630 

157 

1,920 

122 

64 

m 

Order 26.’^>Trade in textiles . 

- 

27,310 

2,869 

105 

1,744 

59 

34 


Order 33. — Other trade in lood-sinffs. .... 

. 

105,527 

44,561 

422 

6,954 

1,316 

189 

132 

Grocers and sellers of vegetable oil, salt and other condiments 

. 

60,705 

6,030 

110 

8,828 

218 

57 

133 

Sellers of milk, butter, ghee, poultry, eggs, etc. . 

- 

3,705 

5,006 

1,320 

559 

217 

383 

1S5 

Cardamom, botcMoaf, vegetables, fruit and arcca nut sellers . 


4,270 

0,031 

2.326 

074 

507 

841 

136 

Grain and pulse dealers. 


25,010 

1,021 

73 

267 

8 

.30 

130 

Dealers in hay, grass and fodder. 


12,678 

20,435 

1,612 

148 

60 

4G2 


Order 38, — Trade in fuel . 


7,877 

11,111 

1,411 

933 

1,095 

1,174 


Order dO, — Trade of other ^orts . 


29,273 

3,050 

125 

3,252 

130 

40 

152 

Goncral storc-kcepeib and sliop-kecijcrs otherwise unspecllicd 


27,031 

3,134 

124 

3,245 

130 

40 


Sub-Class VI.—^Public force. 


69,256 

1,209 

18 

5,449 

28 

5 


Order dl.-^Army . 


43,420 

380 

9 

4,384 

18 

4 

156 

Army (Indian States). 


37,052 

264 

7 

19 

2 

105 


Order H.^Police . . ...... 


25,821 

889 

34 

1,065 

10 

9 

I50o 

Police (Indian States). 


12,0.53 

SO 

2 

51 

.. 

,. 

160 

Village watchmen.. . 


12,1122 

842 

67 

155 

10 

05 


^ub-Olass Vn.—^Public Administration .... 


60,543 

4,302 

71 

8,121 

259 

83 

162b 

Darbar Officials and inetilals. 


46,014 

1,672 

84 

1,124 

205 

182 

164 

Village officials and seniints other than n-at chnien 


11,644 

2,492 

214 

514 

10 

10 


Sub-Class vm,—Professions and liberal arts 


141,816 

51,544 

363 

9,313 

3,365 

861 


Order rfd.— Religion . 


111,085 

33,803 

302 

5,209 

1,472 

279 

165 

Priests, ministers, etc. ....... 


31,078 

3,600 

110 

1,480 

53 

3G 

166 

Religions mendicants, inmates of monasteries, eto. 


74,407 

20,064 

391 

3,235 

1,330 

4ll 


Order 48*^Med%eine . . . 


2,009 

3,969 

1,471 

341 

250 

733 

172 

Midwives, vaccinators; compoundere, niu'ses, massetim, etc. . 


082 

0,814 

■ 3,884 

57 

223 

3,912 


Order HO. — TjcU^s an^ arts and sciences , , • 


21,905 

13,390 

009 

. 2,806 

1,532 

540 

178 

Husle composers ami masters, players on all kinds of imisical 
inatjruments (not m ilitary), HingeiB, actors and dancers. 

18,127 

12,717 

702 

2,448 

1,425 

582 


Suih^Olfiss IK.—Persoj IS living on their income . 


11,126 

9,652 

868 

705 

166 

209 


Snb-Olass K.—DomQiifcio service . .... 

. 

66,559 

41,684 

626 

6,140 

1.657 

270 

181 

Cooks, water canlers; door keepers, ^tollmen and other in-door 
, servants. 

62,571 

4i;649 

664 

5,662 

1,641 

200 


Sub-Olass KR—Xttsuf Boienily described oooupatiom 

, 

46,224 

88,428 

850 

4,870 

2,398 

492 

,185 

Ca«hibrsviiccounta»t8f, book-keepers, clerks, and other employes 
,. in unspecilied offict »s, warc-hous^ and shops. 

6,018 

108 

29 

1,037 

100 

62 

■'187 

^banters and worki neh otherwise nnspeeiflfld , 

• 

37,848 

38,007 

1,004, 

2,778 

2,296 

820 

/ ' 


. 

; ^,611 

18.991 

463 

5,598 

1.67? 

800 

r' ‘'■,' 

Of^ and pro^ . . , . 

* 

30,380 

18,533 

500 

5,249 

1,057 

310 

, '181^' 

■Begghta, vagrante,'witelms, wizards, ete^ ' . . . 


36,855 

, 18,085 

496 

6,240 

1,657 

,310 




v' ^ 

, 498 

10,066 

;.;>V 

: '■ v. 

' ' ' 


V' V ' 
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Variation in selected Occupations, 1901 to 1931 , by Provinces. 




Locality 

2 l«Kaj- 

Population supported is 

Variation. 

Group 

Occupation. 

{ 




I 



1 No. 


A—Ajmer- 

i 

1021 . 



Actual. 

Per cent age. i 



Merwara. 

1911. 

1901. 








1911-21. 

1001 -11. 

1911-21. 

1901-11. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Sub^Class I.—Exploitation of animals 
and vegetation. 

R 

A 

6,545,835 

257,614 

6,819,629 

275,632 

5.634,601 

259,144 

—273,794 

—18,118 

+1,185,028 

+16,488 

—4-0 

—6-6 

+21-0 

+6-4 


Ord&r 1 .— Pasture and Agrieullxm 

R 


6,818,001 

5,633,931 

^273,292 

+1.185,010 

— 

+2+0 




237^500 i 

27$,o9i 

258,981 

-’1S,0SS 

+16,613 

-O-G 

'+6-4 

1 

Income from rent of agricultural land . 

Pv 

347,265 i 

580,907 

434,24.5 

—233,642 

+14G.G62 

—40-2 ' 

+33-8 



A 

7,070 

10,647 

59,595 

—3,577 

—48,048 

-33-6 1 

—82-1 

2 

Ordinary cultivators 

R 

3,806,540 i 

3,788,813 

4,576,724 

-fie,736 

—787,911 

+04 : 

—17-2 



A 

136,036 

145,323 

156,072 

—9,287 

—10,749 

—64 ‘ 

-6-9 

3 

Agents, managers of laudoil e.^talea 
(not planters) and their clerics, rent 

E 

12,729 

23,753 

2,280 

—11,024 

+ 21,473 

—4G-4 

+941-8 


colloctoi'Sj ei«. 


j 







4i&5 

Farm aorvants and Held laboiirens 

It 

538,138 

! 

664,070 i 

4ra,866 

—126,832 

+ 213,104 

— 19-1 

+ 47*2 



A 

20 ,6o«> 

30,297 I 

36,778 

—9,664 

— 6,4S1 

-31-9 

-17-6 

7 

Fnzit, flower, vegetable, belol, vizic, 
aieca nut, otis., growera. 

Jl 

7,059 

8,123 ; 

12,389 

—464 

— 4,20G 

-5-7 

—34*4 

9&10 

Wood cutters, flrewood, catechu, 
rubber, etc., collectors and char- 

11 

17,408 

24,425 

938 

—7,017 

+23,487 

—23-7 

+2,503-9 


coal-burners and lac collectors. 









11 

Cattle nncl bulfalo breeders and keepers 

R 

48,074 

65,133 

31,248 

—16,159 

+33,885 

— 34'8 

+ 10S-4 

12 

Sheep, goat and pig bojodens 

R 

49,822 

48,198 

30,609 

-f 1,624 

+ 17,589 

+ 34 

+ 57-5 

13 

Uroeders of other animals (horses, 
mules, camels, asses, etc.). 

R 

1,083 

2,885 

4,571 

—1,802 

—1,686 

— 62-5 

-36-9 

14 

Herds men, shepherds, goatherds, etc. 

11 

144,051 

95,524 

87,287 

48,527 

+8,237 

+ 50*8 

+9-4 


Order 2.— Fishing and hunting . 

R 

m 

608 

050 


+25 

—7S'l 

+2-S 



A 

S 

3S 


—30 

—125 

—78-9 

+ 18*6 


Sub-Class U.—Exploitation of minerals 

R 

15,788 

13.310 

13,566 

+2,478 
+ 778 

—256 

—1-9 



A 

1,473 

695 


+ 695 

+ 111-9 


Order 3 .— Mines .... 

R 

137 

357 

5,973 

^200 

—5,616 

—S6>0 

—94-0 


Order ii.^Quarrics of hard rocks 

R 

9,537 

1 5,576 

2,772 

+J,fl62 

+2,804 

+691 

+72-0 

+10+2 



A 

IfiGi 

j 691 


+ 773 

+222-9 


Order 6.— ffalt .... 

n 

6,091 

'' 7,377 

4,821 

1 

J 

—1,283 

+2,556 

—27-4 

+530 



A 


1 4 

—4 

+4 

—lOO'O 


Sub-Class III.—Industry . 

R 

1,865,659 

1.547,057 

1,420,876 

—181,398 

+126,181 

—11-7 

+8-9 


A 

74,978 

84,701 

65,605 

—9,723 

+19,096 

—11-5 

+29-1 


Order ff. — Textiles . * . - 

R 

365,272 

390,522 

335,709 

—25,250 

+54,525 

—d-5 

+ 1€’3 



A 

19,277 

19,210 

14,100 

+(52 

+5,116 

+fl-J 

+3&3 

2D 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing . 

11 

25,862 

30,732 

27,953 

—4,870 

+2.770 

+3;80b 

-15-8 

+ 9-9 


A 

0,798 

7,079 

4,083 

—1,181 

-14-8 

+05-4 

26*. 

Cotton Kpinuing, and cotto i sizing and 

R 

294,329 

306,939 

254,909 

—12,610 

+ 52,030 

—4-1 

+ 20-4 

27 

weaving. 

A 

9,011 

9,138 

8,520 

+473 

+ 618 

+ 5-2 

+ 7-0 

31, 32 

Wool eardiug and spinning, and weav¬ 

R 

4,881 

5,653 

5,994 

—772 

—341 

—13*7 

—5-7 

*33 

ing of woollen blsinkets and carpets. 








37 

Dyeing, bioachiiig, iirinting, prepara¬ 

R 

31,881 

41,076 

43,155 

—9,195 

—2,079 

—22-4 

—4.8 


tion and sxiongiug of textiles. 

Order 7 ,— Ili/leSf skins and hard mate’ 

U 

16,717 

94,932 

79,004 

—18,215 

+25,565 

—29-2 

+ 2 <?*J 


rials from the animal kingdom. 

A 

1,720 

5,150 

8,140 

— 

—2,990 

—83 

—36‘7 

. 3D 

Tannors, curriers, leather dressers, and 

R 

55,423 

60,818 

74,987 

— 5,895 

v-14,169 

—8-9 

— 18.9 


leather dyers, etc. 









40 

Makers of leather articles, such as 

R 

19,738 

32,977 

3,260 

—13,239 

+29,097 

-40-1 

+005-4 


trunks, water bags, saddlery or har¬ 
ness, ow,, oxoluding articles of dress. 










Order 8 ,— Wood . . » • 

R 

117,286 

144,390 

123,152 

—27,104 

+19,238 

-25-5 

+15-4 


A 

1,421 

4,998 

4,815 

—577 

+ 1SS 

—1+5 

+3‘S 

43* 

44 

Sawyers, and carpenters, turners and 
jokers, etc. 

R 

97,962 

119,565 

113,152 

—21,603 

+6,413 

-18-1 

+ 5-7 

,45 

Dasitet makers and other industries of 

R 

19,324 

24,825 

12,000 

—5,501 

+12,825 

—22*2 

+ 106-9 


woody material, including leaves, 
and tlmtcliers and builders working 










with bamboo, reeds or similar 
materials- 










Order fl.—• 

R 

A 

$7,217 

4,379 

67,420 

4,171 

60,128 

3,543 

—10,203 

+7,292 

+628 

-25-2 

+5>0 

+22.1 

+27-7 

, 48 

Other workers in iron and makers of 

R 

49,725 

58.275 

47,904 

—8,550 

+10,281 

—14.7 

+21-4 


implements and tools, principally 
or exclusively of Iron. 









40 

Workers in brass, copper and bell metal 

R 

6,219 

6,447 

4,519 

—228 

+1,928 

-3-5 

+42-7 


Order 10*^0ermics 

R 

A 

J26,S7$ 

4,74$ 

136,904 

5,605 

134,827 

4,563 

—10,389 

—860 

+2,137 

+1,042 

' -7-5 
-25-3 

++6 

+22‘S 

' 66 

Potters and earthen pipe and’bowl 
makers. 

R 

A 

125,962 

4,746 

135,036 

5,616 

127,i08 

4,460 

—9,074 

—771 

+7,928 

+1,066 

1 —6-7 

-14-0 

+6-2 

+24-0 


TheBaJputano figures for 1901 exclude Cthalira, Piiawa and Sironj Paiganaa in Oenfial India. 
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CHAPTER XII.—OCCtJPATlOH. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE Yil—conld. 


Vsritttioii in Selected Occupationsj 1901 to 1931> by Piovinces. 





POPOIATIOJJ SUPPOB'l'JaD IN 


Vamation. 




Locality 




_ 

__ - 

___ . , 

__ 

Group 

OGCUPAl'ION. 

RsaRaj- 

putana, 




Actual. 

Per centage. 

No. 


A Ajmer- 

1931. 

1911. 







Merwara. 

lUUl. 

1011-21. 

1001-11. 

1011-21. 

1001-11, 




1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

_ . 

10 


Order 11.—Chemical producls, pmpcrhj 
sc called and amlorjons. 

n 

A 

39,454 
1,079 

dG,m 

2,558 

54,184 

4,88S 

—6,992 

—579 

—7,738 

—2,330 

—151 
—22<6’ 

-14-3 

—47-7 

61 & 

Mannfacturo and refining of vogoUblo 

R 

37,522 

43,410 

45,403 

—5,888 

—1,002 

—13*6 

—4-4 

62 

and mineral oils. 

Order 12.^"Food industries 

R 

53,319 

64,449 

68,005 

—It,730 

—3,556 

—J7'3 

-5-2 


A 

3,269 

3,530 

3,779 

—261 

—249 

—7‘4 

—6'6 

65 

Rice pounders and huskers and flour 

R 

15,055 

20,372 

17,541 

—4,717 

-1-2,831 

—23-2 

416*1 


grindeiB. 









68 

Butchers. 

R 

16,710 

21,016 

21,536 

—1,270 

—520 

—20*3 

-2-4 

72 

Sweetmeat makers, preparers of jam 

R 

7,517 

8,008 

0,017 

—1,481 

•f 2,081 

—16'6 

430-1 


and condiments, etc. 









73 

Brewers and distillers 

R 

2,455 

8,570 

14,118 

—6,115 

—5,5.ta 

—71*4 

—30-8 


Order 13, — Indusiries of dress and the i 

7i 

307,327 

334,507 

347,635 

—27,180 

. 73,128 

—8' L 

—3-8 


toilet. 1 

A 

15,239 

18,230 

10,229 

—2,991 

-|-.V,d01 

—16^4 

47S*f 

77 

Tailors, milliners, dross makers, darnora 

R 

47,984 

52,900 

45,015 

—5,015 

-1-7,384 

—or. 

416*2 

and embroiderers on linen. 









T8 

Shoe, hoot and sandal makers . 

R 

120,430 

125,501 

151,531 

—5,071 

—30,030 


-17-2 

A 

4,550 

5,005 

1,:166 

—536 

-f 3.720 

—10‘5 

42730 

80 

Washing, cleaning and dyeing . 

R 

■11,000 

46,354 

37,315 

—1,751 

j-0,030 


424-2 

31 

Barbers, Imir dressers and wig makers. 

R 

00,780 

108,101 

10-1,082 

—11,40) 

•f4,ion 

—10*0 

43'0 


Order 14. — Furniliire industries 

n 

108 

228 

267 

—12) 

—30 

-52-7 

—146 


A 

41 

•• 

60 

+df 

—00 

-f J66-6 

—lOO'O 


Order IS.—Building industries . 

n 

69,925 

89,039 

62,302 

—19,MM 

4 26’,7,77 

—21-5 

¥42'9 


A 

5,551 

7,188 

2,894 

—1,637 

-1-4,21/4 

—22-8 

4243-f 

80 

Excavators and well sinkers 

R 

790 

^ 8,215 

1,181 

—7,455 

-1-7,064 

—90-4 

4008-1 

87 A 

Stone cutters and droasers, brick layers 

R 

20,562 

7-1,625 

52,441 

—48,063 

'1-22,184 

—6<l*4 

-1-42-3 

88 

end masons. 

A 

3,117 

6,345 

2,009 

—3,228 

-1-4,336 

—50*9 

•f*21b-8 


Order 16, — Construction of means of 

R 

72 

427 

206 

—355 

-f22/ 

—83>1 

4J67-3 


transport. 

. A 

1 

12 

27 

—11 

—15 

—9M 

— 55>6 


Order 17. —Productimi and fraas-niifisiba 

R 

700 

542 

461 


-fU-f 

436-8 

435-2 


of vhysioaZ forces (heat, light, eleetri* 
dty, motive power, etc,). 

A 


35 

• • 

, —35 

H-33 

—100^0 



Order IS.—Other mUeeUaneous and i«i* 

R 

1.57,67.5 

91,692 

30,292 

59,986 

-1-27,466 

-h65-4 

4J4-2 

j 

definedindmtries. 

A 

11,356 

7,800 

3,867 

•^3,556 

1 4 3,.933 

446*6 

4Jdi*7 

i 

98; 

Workers in precious stones and metals, 

R 

62,248 

08,841 

61.086 

—6,603 

47,155 

—0-6 

411-6 

1 

enamellors, Imitation jewellery 
makers, gilders, etc. 

A 

4,101 

‘ 5,848 

2,586 

—1,747 : 

43,262 

—ao.p 

4126-1 

00 

makers of bangles or beads or necklaces 

R 

14,041 

21,186 

17,554 

—0,645 

43,632 

—30-0 

420*7 


of other material than glass and 






makers of spangles, rosaries, Ungams 
and sacred threads. 

> 








102 A 

Contractors for the disposal of refuse, 

R 

78,685 

85,499 

72,704 

—11,814 

412*705 

-13-8 

417-6 

103 

dust, etc., and sweepers, scavengers, 
etc* 

A 

6.824 

6,208 

4,700 

; —384 

41,508 

—0-2 

482*1 


Sub-Glass IV.-^TranBpoit . 

R 

103,634 

110,302 ! 

60,706 

—0,668 

-1-49,497 

—60 

481*6 



A 

43,304 

34,630 

13,003 

-h8.734 

H'21.627 

4«5'a 

4X66-3 


Order 20,—Transport hy vicder . 

R 

1,746 

1,343 

910 

•1*4(73 

4rf37 

-Li? 

436*6 

446*6 


A 

Q 

95 

■ 37 

—OO^S 

46*2 








Order 21.—Transport hy road • ; 

R 

56,453 

73,772 

41,330 

—17,310 

^8um 

—23‘5 

476*4 



A 

6,SS0 

5,784 

2,812 

4*717(9 

43,673 

■¥13-8 

4166*7 

XU A 

Persons (other than labourers) employ¬ 

R 

0,871 

10,293 

* 1,043 

—422 

40,250 

—4-1 

4880*9 

112 

ed on the constmotion and main¬ 






tenance of roads and hildges and 
lahoureis employed on roads and 


■ 



' 





bridges, 









118 A 

Owners, managers and employes (ex¬ 

R : 

16,616, 

.16,816 

8,570 

*h 1,400 , 

46,646 

40*2 

477*5 

llA 

cluding personal servants) connected 
, witU mechanically driven vehicles 










(including trams) and other vehicles. 









116 

.Back elephant, camel, mute, ass and 

R 

.15,317. 

" 33,1:80 

26,708 

—16,913 

40,422 

—52*6 

420*3 


bullock owners and drivers. 



' m\ 

. ' ' 

BoztersWd messengers' . - 

R'„!' 

„ 14,606 

16,352, 

4,760 

—656 

410,602 

—4*3 

4323*2 


tkier 22,'^TmispoH1>y rail * * 


41S07 

$1,319, 

i5,m 

■fid,3(15 

4Jr6,Jf26 

433^6 

4166*2 



, A ' 

36,m 

.27^809. 

9,724 

-i-3,3dP 

•¥13,085 

436*1 

, 4166*6 

V 118;! 

Railway. emploj^B of, all idnds other 
,,«than coolies*, , ,, 

R 

39,674 


, 14,901 

■f 10,828 

414.360 

484*8 

496*8 


Order Poet Ti^egraph and 

R 

3,763 


2,769 

'—3 ■ 

4‘666 


466*1 

i- '.t 

; Wephomsmkee, , . 

• A 

6p 

; 942 

330 

/'■ —345 

+663 

’ , —36*6^ 

4147*6 


* it^ii—r.n-T'-i ■ I ■ —- -— ^ . Vi-ii TTi i /- i )] i-ii "- - i .v . . ^ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V2I —contd. 


Variation in Selected Occupations, 1001 to 1981, by ProTinces. 





POPTTLAIION SDTPOETED IV ^ 


Vapjatiov. 

1 

Group 


Ijoealitv 







1 

Ocoupation. 









No. 

putana, 




Actual. 1 

Per centase. 



A=Ajmer- 

Iferwara. 

X921. 

1911. 

1901. 









1911*21. 

1901-11. 

1911-21. 

1001 -11. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


$ub-Class V.—Trade 

R 

678.478 

828,761 

785,570 

—150.288 

1 

i 

+43,191 i 

—181 

+ 6-5 

1 


A 

48,541 

42,464 

37,440 

-{-77 

+5,024 ! 

+ 0*2 

+13-4 

m 

Orjfer 24. — Banls, eaittbKs/imwifs of 
credit, exchange and insurance. 

R 

A 

.99,733 

5,919 

185,988 

7,191 

146,697 

3,858 

^86,255 

—1,242 

+ 39,291 ! 
+ 3,333 i 

—46'i 
—17'3 

+ 26*8 
+36*4 

X22 

Order 2S. — Brokerage, cemmistiion and 
export. 

* 

R 

9,474 

U,SH 

11,084 

—5,420 

+3,810 j 

-36‘4 

+34‘4 


A 

396 

1,545 

815 

—1,149 

+ 730 j 

—74'4 

+ 89*6 

123 

Order 26. — Tradeintextiles , 

R 

88,2U 

73,855 

45,503 

+ 14,359 

i 

+28,352 

+ 19-4 

+ 52*4 

1 


A 

5,248 

3,262 

2,626 

+1,986 

+ 636 

+60'9 

+24*2 

1 

Order 27.—Trade in skins, leather and 

R 

7,324 

18,284 


—10,960 

+ 16,529 

-60-0 

+941*8 

I 

furs. 

A 

345 

1,150 

484 

—605 

+ 666 

—526 

+137*6 

1 

Order 28.—Trade in Wood 

R 

2,812 

202 

3,118 

3,484 

—306 

—348 

‘ — P-5 

—10*0 

1 


A 

93 

92 

+ 109 

+1 

+ JJ7-2 

+1*1 

m 

Order 29.^Tradeinmetals 

R 

704 

961 

590 

—257 

+461 

—26-7 

+92*2 



A 


41 

SO 

—41 

—39 

—lOO'Q 

—48*8 

127 

Order 30.—Trade in pottery, bricks and 
tUes. 

R 

347 

221 

473 

+126 

—252 

+57-0 

—53*3 

128 

Order 31. — Trade in chemical products 

R 

573 

676 

1,898 

—103 

—1,222 

—15-2 

-64*4 



A 

57 

39 

1,658 

+18 

—1,619 

+46-2 

—97*8 


Order 32. — Eotels, eafOs, restaurants. 

R 

16,818 

15,752 

8,610 

+1,066 

+ 7,142 
+155 

+ 6'S 

+83*0 


etc. 

A 

594 

612 

457 

—18 

—2-9 

+33*9 

m 

Vendors of wine, liquors,aerated waters 

R 

16,023 

14,658 

7,541 

+1,965 

+ 7,117 

+1S'4 

+94*4 


and Ice. 

A 

536 

467 

295 

+ 69 

+172 

+14*8 

+58*3 


Order 33. — Other trade in foodstuffs. 

R 

308,222 

395,869 

424,430 

—87,647 

—28,561 

—22-1 

—6*7 



A 

17,122 

20,194 

21,243 

—3,072 

—1,049 

—15'2 

—4*9 

132 

Groenrs and soUors of vegetable oil; 

B 

132,359 

236,205 

21,770 

« 103,846 

+214,485 

—44-0 

+ 985-0 


salt and otbor condiments. 

A 

8,785 

11,359 

13,581 

—2,574 

—2,222 

_^22*7 

—10-4 

133 

Sellers of milk, butterv gbee, poultry; 

R 

15,604 

17,118 

12,269 

—1,514 

+4,849 

-8-8 

+89*5J 


eggs, etc. 





134 

Sellers of sweetmeats, sugarj gur and 

R 

11,070 

18,015 

8,798 

—6,939 

+9,217 

-38-5 

+104*8 


molasses. 






135 

Cardamom, betel-Ienf , vegetables, 

R 

20,754 

24,070 

266,025 

—3,325 

—241,056 

—lS-8 

—00-9 


fruit and arcoa nut sellers. 






ISO 

Grain and pulse dealers . . • 

R 

68,074 

43,523 

67,858 

+24,661 

—24,335 

+50-4 

—35*9 

138 

Dealers in sheep, goats and pigs . 

R 

6,392 

9,258 

5,880 

—2,808 

+3,378 

— 40-0 

+57*4 

189 

Dealers in hay, grass and fodder 

R 

47,754 

43,334 

35,410 

+4,420 

+7,924 

+10-2 

+22*4 

UO 

Order 34. — Trade in clothing and toilet 

R 

5,261 

9,087 

7,095 

—3,826 

+1,992 

—42-1 

+28*1 


articles. 

A 

635 . 

438 

713 

+199 

—277 

+45'6 

•—38*8 


Order 35. — Trade in furniture . 

R 

A 

1,260 

123 

2,564 

2S3 

4,475 

328 

—1,304 

—m 

—1,911 

—45 

—50'9 
—J5*fi 

—42*5 

—13*7 

US 

Order 36. — Trade Cw hiilding materials 

R 

A 

765 I 
48 1 

2,398 

7 

2,658 

230 

—1,633 

+41 

—260 

—223 

•— OS'l 
+585*7 

—9*8 

—97*0 


Order 37. — Trade in mans oftrampert 

R 

19A32 ; 

8,788 

12,066 

+10,844 

—3,278 

+123*4 

—27*$ 


A 

1,591 j 

1,250 

1,209 

+341 

+41 

+27*3 

+3*4 

U7 

Order 88.-^Tradeinfuel 

R 

A 

28,744 

3,196 

37,677 

2,720 

32,338 

1,345 

—8,933 

+m 

+5,344 

+1,376 

—23*7 

+17*5 

+18-8 

+102*$ 


Order 39.—'Trade in articles of luxury 

R 

12,121 

15,814 

14,195 

—3,693 

+1,619 

—23*4 

+11*4 


and those pertaining to letters and the 
arts and sciences. 

A 

934 

389 

967 

+•545 

—578 

+140*1 

—59*8 

149 

Dealers in common bangles, bead neck< 

R 

10,283 

13,708 

9,448 

—3,475 

+4,260 

-25 S 

+46-1 


laoes, fans, small articles, toys, 
bunting and fishing tackles, flowers, 
etc. 










Order 40. — Trade of other sorts . 

R 

A 

76,469 

5,901 

42,815 

3,252 

68,334 

1,333 

+33,654 
+2,649 \ 

—25,519 

+1,917 

+78*6 

+81*5 

— 3M 
+143*6 

182 

General store-keepers and sbop-kcepefs 

JEL 

72,003 

29,725 

68,460 

+42,338 

—23,735 

+142-4 

—49*3 


otherwise unspeclflod. 










Suh^Olass VI.—Fuhlio Force 

R 

A 

146,732 

7,970 

149.019 

8,865 

192,498 

6.131 

—2.287 

—895 

—43,479 

+2,734 

—1*5 

—101 

—sa*tt 

+44*6 


Order 41 .—.... 

R 

A 

86,826 

5,711 

86,458 

6,447 

184,608 

4,233 

+368 

—736 

—48,150 

+2,214 

+0'4 

—11*4 

—35*8 

+52*3 

166^ 

Army (Imperial) .... 

A 

6,607 

6,807 

4,233 

—700 

+2,074 

—11*1 

+49-0 ! 

160* 

Army (Indian States Including Imperial 

R 

83,180 

83,151 

131,960 

+29 

—48,809 


—37-0 

150a 

Service Troops). 

Order 42.^Eavy . . , 

R 

A 

7 

1 

;; 

1 

+7 

+I 

—1 

+100*0 

+100*0 

^m*0 


Order 44.—Police . , 

R 

A 

50,899 

2,268 

62,561 

2,418 

67,889 
, 1,898 

—160 

+4,672 

+529 

— 4*3 
—6'8 

+8*1 
' +2*4 

. lOda 

Folioe (Indian States). • • 

R 

, 27,894 

23,864 

25,403 

+4,080 

—1,639 

+16*9 

—61 

160 

Village watclimen . , 

R 

30,802 

87,111 

81,145 

—6,809 

+5,966 

—18-S 

+19*2 


ffjllxlieKBiputaBaflgaMBlwMOl ^*CII*«to,mT«aaateonjrargimM 
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OHAPTEE XII.—OCCUPATION, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VH. 


Variation in Selected Occupations, 1901 to 1931, by Provinces. 


OCCUPATION. 


; Localty- 

; putana, 

I A ^Ajmer- 1921 

i Mervvara. ' 


Sub-Olass VH.—Public Administration 
OrdnT la. — Aihnimdrni’wn 

102b Darbar OilleialB and meniala 

103 Municipal and other local (not villuKc) 
service. 


164 Village Olficlols and servants other 
than watchmen 


Sub'Clasa VIII.—Professions andliboral 
arts. 

Order 46,—Religion .... 

165 Priests, ministers, etc. 

106 Religious mendicants, iniuntes of i 
monasteries, etc. j 

108 Temple, burial or burning ground j 
service, pilgrim conductors, clr- 
cumcisers. 


Order d1,—Lm 


109 Lawyers of all kinds, Including Basts, 
law agents and Mukhtlars. 

Order 48,—Medieine 


171 Medical practitioners of all kinds in¬ 

cluding dentists, occul-ats and veteri¬ 
nary surgeons. 

172 Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, 

nurses, inasBoiira, etc. 

Order rfit.—ImtrMflfiow , . , 

Order 60,---Letters and Arts and Seienees 

177 Authors, editors, journalists, arr-ists, 

photographers, sculptors, astrono- 
. mers, iiioteorologists, botanists, astro¬ 
logers, etc. 

178 Music composers and masterB, players 

on all kinds of nmsioal instruments 
(not military), singers, actors and 
danoerB. 

180 Sub-Olass IX.—Persons living on their 
income. 

Sub-Class X.—Domestic service . 


181 Cooks, water carriers, door keepers, 
watchmen and other in-door servants. 

182 d! Private grooms, coaclunen, dog boys, 
183 etc,, and private motor drivers and 
cleaners. 


Sub-Olass XI.—Insufficiently described 
occupations. 

Order 63,—Oeneral terms w7M. do not 
‘ indicMtea definite occupation, , 

186 Cashiers, .accountants, book-keepers, 

clerks and other employes in un- 
apeclded offices, waro-lionses and 
• shops.' ., 

187 ..Labourers and workmen othcrwfso 

' unspeciltod, , 


: Sub^Olasf XD.—Dnpi^duq • 

inmafes 0/ ^uifs^ asplunts 
UTtd,at^/ioum, 

V .Order: mfrants and 


)JITED IN 

1 

/ 

1901. 

Ac1 

1911-21. 

6 

7 

233,543 

1 4,043 

6,318 

H-1,907 

233,643 

-\ •1,042 

6,3(8 


117,265 

-bin ,021 

1.8,714 

1-5^16 

91.017 

•.-.0,189 

102,942 

--31,090 

11,880 

1 3,688 


— iV,6'/,y 

6V14f7 

■hi,413 

02,863 

—12,055 

6,080 

-1 6,673 

3,516 


14,712 

-1-782 

9 


6,3U3 

—7,170 

0J6 

.1-730 

4,.906 

—483 

12,706 

—2,320 

1,217 

-1- 143 

5,049 

4-08 

7,716 

—2,380 

5,230 

.1-7,020 

00& 

-1-730 

47,7U 

—21,204 

2,765 

.I'7,707 

0,241 

—3,131 

38,687 

—16,2.50 

2,538 

-vm 

14,009 

—3,248 

1,448 

---805 

233,999 

-36,660 

17.078 

- 937 

233,530 

—27,434 

10,701 

—363 

10,408 

—8,120 

572.668 

-1-48.684 

50,954 

-1-7.688 

672,6GH 


66,6S4 

4-7.00^ 

25,097 

.1-2.358 

540,756 

> -|-4d,440 , 

868.324 

—66.969 

8,m 

•haj07 

' 7,m. 

•A-U6 

443 

Hr370 

360^816 

—07,720 

4m 

+7,700 , 


+3JJ,649* 

-1-876 


•--46,60f3 


—miso 


-r-rntBUO 


Per ceutago. 
1011-21. I 1901-11. 


■ -I - __ __ f ., 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Vin. 


Occupations of Selected Castes in Rajpiitana and Almcr-Merwara combined. 


Caste aru^ Occupation. 

Number 
per 1,000 
workers 
engaged 
on each 
occupation. 

Number 
of female 
workers 
per 100 
males. 

Caste and Occupation. 

Number 
per ],0U0 
workers 
engaged 
on each 
occupation. 

Number 
of female 
workers 
per 100 
males. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

•• 

1,000 

70 

Contractors, clerks, cashiers, etc., othenvise 

4 

6 

Income from rent of laud (agricultural) . 

0 

9 

unspecified. 



Chiltivatora of all Idnds . . . , 

SOS 

07 

Others. 

187 

27 

ITield labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

41 

210 

Certain trading castes (il/a7<a?aws) . 

1,000 

2S 

Others. 

447 

68 

Income from rent of land (agricultural) . 

4 

22 




Cultivators of all kinds .... 

95 

46 

Sttlai . 

1,000 

79 




Income from rent of land (agricultural) , 

8 

321 

Agents end :Managers of landed estates, forest 

14 

2 




officers and their clerks, rent collectors, etc. 



Cultivators of all kinds .... 

431 

SS 







Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. , , 

6 

192 

Agents and Managers of landed estates, forest 

11 

46 




officers and their clerks, rent collectors, etc. 



Owners, managers, clerks, etc. (Industries) 

2 

3X7 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

150 

172 

Artisans and other workmen on Industries . 

81 

997 




Owners, managers, ships* officers, etc. 

s 

1 

Haisers of live-stock, milkmen and herdsmen . 

10 

24 

(Transport), 



labourers (exploitation of iniiiorais) 

11 

70 

Transport labourers, boatmen, carters, palki- 

2 

1 




bearers, etc. 



Artisans and other workmen on Industries . 

20 

64 







Trade.. . . 

0 

30 

Transport labourers, boatmen, carters, palki- 

8 

13 

Public Administration (others) 

18 

1 

bearers, etc. 






Public Administration (others) 

7 

4 

Lawyers, doctors and teachers 

3 

5 

Professions and liberal arts (others) 

5 

23 

Professions and liberal arts (others) 

7 

145 

Domestic service. 

16 

10 

Persons living on their income 

41 

132 

Otliers. 

290 

66 

Domestic service. 

21 

21 

DamZiAi . 

1,000 

82 

Contractors, clerks, cashiers, etc., otherwise 

7 

3 

Cultivators of all kinds .... 

427 

136 

unspecified. • 






Others. 

688 

IS 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

138 

276 

Chamr . 

1,000 

80 

Balsers of live-stock, milkmen, and herdsmen 

7 

33 




, 



Income from rent of land (agricultural) . 

1 

6 

Artisans and otdier workmen on Judiistrios 

13 

280 

Cultivators of all Kinds , . , . 

531 

81 

Others .. 

415 

28 







Agents and Managers of landed estates, forest 

4 

11 

Bhangi .. 

1,000 

83 

officers and their clerks, rent collectors, etc. 



Cultivators of all kinds • . . * 1 

23 

66 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

195 

134 

Artisans and other workmen on Industries . 

16 

38 

Raisers of live -stock, milkmen and herdsmen . 

14 

23 

f 

Others 

901 

86 ' 

Labotuers (Bxploiiation of mineralB) • . 

4 

22 


1,000 

S4 

Owners, managers, dorks, etc. (Industries) 

1 

13 

Income from rout of land (agricultural) . 

44 

23 

Artisans and other workmen on Industries . i 

37 

65 

Cultivators of all kinds ... * 

586 

68 







Labourers, boatmen, carters, palki-bearers, etc. 

4 

27 

Agents and Managers of landed estates, forest 

3 

3 

(Transport). 



officers and their clerks, rent collectors, etc. 



Trade . ' .. 

3 

78 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

42 

248 




Paieexs of live-stock, milkxnon and herdsmen. 

8 

29 

Public Administration (others) . - ♦ 

2 

1 




Domestic service 


,89 

Artisans and other workmen on Industries 

37 

563 


I 


Transport owners, managers, ships' officers, etc. 

6 


Contractors, clerks, cashiers, etc.j otherwise 
unspecified. 

1 

49 

Transport labourers, boatmen, carters,palki-. 

,. bearers, etc. 

' 8 

2 

Others . -. 

195 

55 

fftade ... • . 

23 

10 


1,000 

29 

i^blic Force (others) ^ . . . 

8 

V 

Owmers, manageriB, ships' officers, etc. (Transport) 

190 

2 




Public Force (others) . 

176 

1 

^hblio Administration (others) . • « , 

21 

2 




taeiigtoue (Ptofe^ions and liberal arte) • 

23 

,33 


' 684 

61 

'^Lawyers, doctors and teachers . 

6 

5 

Bhohi . • • • • • - • 

1,000 

81 

■>. ' 



Cultivators of all kin^ . « ... 

227 

70 

PtQfiesslons and Ubetalarts (others) 

" 4. 

12 




iPerspns living on their income . - - 

9 

69 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . . 

58 

110 

, . • 

Boffiestlos^vlpe . • • . * - 

.82 

89 

Others . . - . . # . 

716 

82 


i V P — fabte we iMwa OP aaperialTOlite ZM. 
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CHAPTBE Xn.—OCCUPATION. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII— continued. 


Oeeupations of Selectod Castes In Ilajputaiia and Ajmer-Meiwaia combined. 


Caste and Occupation. 

Number 
per 1,000 
workers 
engaged 

Number 
of female 
workers 
per 100 

Caste and Occupation. 

Number 
per 1,000 
workers 
engaged 
on oacii 

Number 
of female 
workers 
per 100 


on each 
occupation. 

^males. 


occupation. 

males. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

o 

3 

QxLjar . 

1,000 

G7 

Artisans and other workinon on Indus! ries 

47 

141 

Cultivators of all Itinds .... 

la 

86 

Others . .. 

788 

49 

nel<l labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

03 

174 

Kkatil: . 

2,000 

72 

Haisers of live-stock, milkmen and herdsmen . 

9 

30 

Cultivators of all kinds .... 

260 

00 

Artisans and other workmen on Industries 

3 

193 

irield labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

X2G 

182 

lAbonrers, hoatmen, carters, palki-hearers, 

0 

4 

Haiscra of livo-stock, milkmen and hordamon . 

5B 

SO 

eto- (Transport). 


178 

Labourer's (Exploitation of minerals) 

21 

73 

Trade .. 

0 

Artisans anti other workmen on Iiuliistpios 

100 

118 


Public Porce (others). 

5 





" 



Trade. 

77 

25 

Public Administration (others) 

5 

0 

Others. 

353 

52 

Domestic service. 

7 

57 

KoH . 4 4 

2,000 

69 

Others. 

879 

64 

Cultivators of all kinds . . . • 

18 

04 

Jot . 

. 1,000 

60 

Field lahomors, wood cutters, etc. * 4 

6 !) 

154 

Cultivators of all kinds . . ... 

n 

35 

Artisans and other workmen on Industries 

114 

83 

PJcUl labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

23 

173 

Transport Labourers, boatmen, cartel’s, imiki- 

34 

6 

Halsers of live-stock, miUanen and herdsmen , 

X9 

30 

bearers, etc. 



Artisans and other workmen on Industries , 

% 

426 

Othors .. 

• 774 

08 

Transport Labourers, boatmen, carters, palki- 

2 

5 

Kumhar . 

1,000 

76 

bearera,etc, 






Public Force (others) ... 

4 

1 

Cultivators of all kinds ...» 

423 

83 

Public Administration (others) . . 

2 

1 

Field iabourors, wood cutters, etc, 

04 

212 

Domestic service . . , , . 

0 

54 

.liaisors of livo-stock, niilknion and herdsmen » 

‘ 13 

40 

Others. 

08X 

70 

Labourers (Exploitation of minerals) . « 

10 

84 

KuhM. • . . 4 ; • * 

2,m 

74 

. Artisans and other workmen, on Industfles . 

23 

48 

PJeld labpurers, wood cutters, etc. , , ^ 

Others , , • • , . , 

• 90 

87 

Transport Labourers, boatmen, cartora, polki- 
bearers, etc. 

8 

21 

9X0 

73 






Trade . , • • * . . . 

4 

45 

• « • »' j, '« ’ * 

2,000 : 

63 


' 


Cultivators of all kinds ,, - , . 



Domestic service , . ... . 

5 

87 

m 

,86 



Field iabouretSj wood outteri etc, ... ■ /.; 



Cpntraotors, clerks, oaahto, etc., other wise 

. 3 

487 

04 

145 

unspoollled. 



Trade . « « . • • • « 

D9 

207 

Others « « « 4 4 • . 

447 

65 

Others * , , . * , , 

47*1 

., 46 ' 

hoOhtt.^ « « . 4 • ' , • 

2,000 

71 

Ka^ama * . . , , * . 

.2,000 

. B 

Fleldlabourers, woodoutter8, eto. 4 . 

. 62 

114 

Cultivatonsi ot all i^ndB ^ \ 

68 

' ' 'le /' 

. 'Others ' ■ » ' ' . \ „ 

948 

69 

- Others 'i.' , , 


'■'i,,:8< 

. XiOh(tr * . , . . *44 

2,000 

6B 


; .h}xJ)aoy 

; ■ : 

: Osdtivators of aU,. kinds ' ’ • 

. , 349 

133; 

■ i.■<&▼«*(»V. r 'V 

' py 

ripi' 

. Field lahourers, wobd etitters, etc. , , \ > . 

74 

278 

, V.' : Y, ^ ''V ’! '■ '/V \ ’■ 




116 

, 'iftiJd 0^^,-ete. /!' "’I 

’’'‘■".V'’64''‘ 


irtisans nM other workmen on Industries * 

31 




leers' ' , . . * 

645 

20. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII-cohcM. 


Occupations of Selected Castes in Bajpntana and Ajincr-Jllerwara combined. 


— 

Cnsto and Occupation. 

ICuiubor 

per 

workers 
engaged 
on each 
occupation. 

Number 
of female 
workers 
per 100 
males. 

Caste and Occupation. 

Number 
per l.OOf) 
workers 
eug/iged 
on each 
occupation. 

Number 
of female 
workers 
per 100; 
male.=. 

1 

2 

8 

1 

2 

3 

Mali . 

1,000 

77 

Cultivalors of all kinds .... 

249 

134 

Cultivators of all Ivitids .... 


68 

Field labourers, wood cutlers, etc. 

42 

3S2 

Field labourers, wood cutters, ole. . 

97 

150 

Itaisers of live-stock, milkmen and herdsmen . 

34 

51 

Raisers of live-stock, milkmen and herdsmen . 

14 

22 

Artisans and other workmen on Industries 

45 

1 

Labourers (Exploitation of minerals) 

4 

25 

Transport Labourers, boatmen, carter, palki- 
bearers, etc. 

10 

8 

Artisans and other workmen on Industri s . 

11 

39 

Trade. 

31 

645 

Trade . . . 

11 

154 

Others. 

580 

75 

Public Force (others) .... 

3 

•* 

Shem . 

1,000 

52 

Public Administration (others) 

5 

1 

Income from rent of Agricultural land , , 

6 

15 

Domestic service . .... 

18 

72 

Cultivators of all kinds .... 

168 

49 

Others • • * . . « 

802 

74 


9 

IG 




Agents and Managers of landed estates, forest 
officers and their clerks, rent collectors, etc. 



Raiffar . . .... 

1,000 

80 






Field labourers, wood cutlers, etc. 

22 

112 

Cultivators of all kinds .... 

276 

103 

Raisers of live-stock, milkmen and herdsmen . 

12 

18 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

SOS 

171 

60 

Labourers (E.vpioitatlon of minerals) 

10 

9 

Labourers .... . » 

14 

Artisans and other workmen on Industries 

214 

66 


Artisans and other workmen , 

32 

87 

Owners, managers, ships’ officere, etc. (Trans- 

10 

1 

Others «... 

47S 

48 

port). 


1 

Rajput . 

1,000 

24 

Transport Laboureis, boatmen, carters, palki- 
beareis, etc. 

t 

46 

' ^ 

Income from rent of Agrimiltural land . 

43 

22 

Trade . 

109 

11 

CJultivatore of all kinds .... 

76 

29 

Public Force (others) 1. 

47 I 

- 

Agents and ManaRcrs of landed oatatea, forest 
ofQcors and tlielr olorka, rent oolloctors, etc. 

6 

1 

5 

Public Adminlstrationi (oflieis) • * 

62 


Field labourora, wood cuttora, etc. • « ! 

26 

100 

Religious ....... 

7 

2 

Msors of live-stock, milkmen ami hordsmen . * 

86 

19 

Lawyers, doctors and teachers , 

6 

2 

Artisans and other workmen on Indnstiles . ^ 

28 i 

1 

520 

Professions and liberal luts (others! 

24 

43 

Transport labourers, boatmen, carters, paJki* 

1 

S ' 

2 

Persons living on tlreir income » 

7 

- SI 

bearera, etc. 

Trade . . 

8 

12 

Domestic service .... 

66 

23 

PubliO) Force (otliors) • v • ■ * 

3 

•• 

Contractors, clorks^ cashiers, etc.i otherw&e 
unspecified. 

16 

4 

Public AdministiuiioD (others) . « * 

10 

3 

Others . - ..... 

169 

43 

Professions and liberal arts (others) . . » 

' 2 

121 


1,009 

" 71 

Pe^ons living oa their income . ' . 

5 

86 

Cultivators ot all tlnds ' . . 

369 

97 

Dotnostlc servioe » . • • • * 

28 1 

17 

Field labourers, wood catteis; etc. •' • 

64 

180 

' 'biers ' . 

716' 

! 

20 ! 

Raisers of nve«5feocli!,'gnaiiimwi and herdsmen . 

11 

83 

... . . , . 

tjOOO ' 

00 ‘ 




..Ou^vatdrs of all kinds . , . • 

76 

74 

Artisans and othcE wotifaaiioii on Indistries • 

31 

109 

biflw ^ . 

926 

I 

Trade . » - . • • « 

15 

39 


1,000 

88, 

Others *) '* ■- r * ' 

610 

50 


lEho igtif es to toble are bared oa Eaparlal laW# 221) fait A 


2 H 2 
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CHAPTER Xa. —OCCUPATION. 
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BlstribntJon of Indnstries and Persons employed (Ajmer-Merwara). 
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'saiiiisnfrKi 


i 

i 

A, 

m 
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- 

i 


•seaan: 

AO SdlHXSAdill—IX 


•sanix 

-snaHi ciooA~’X 

i 

i 

pS( 

w 

j 

! 



1 

ca 

' ea 


CO 

•sxoaaoaa nvomimo 

Hxm ctaxoaKiiioo 

i 

ta 

tH 

i-f 


• * 

: : : 

Barnsnasi—'XI 

fS 

s 

00 

CO 

in 

•sajuisiKi 

-m ivaiJiW—'*IIA 

• 

Females. 

o» 

: : : : : 

s 

1 

00 

•<h 

' 

CO T-l 

‘fiaiHitsaa 
“HI aHIOHKHOO 

1 

§' 

** 1 

; 


; : : 

asr samxai—'Al 

1 

«® 1 

IN 

• 


'930011 cnrvH 

AO sarauyat)—-HI 


i 
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I 

- 

: 

: : : 

1 
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H 
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1 

1 
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